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YOU BENEFIT — 
7 BIG WAYS 
when you call your 
_ INDUSTRIA 
-DISTRIBUTO 


Keeps machine down-time to a 
minimum. 


Saves you keeping large parts 
inventory. 


You get speedier parts delivery. 
You get quick, close-by advice 
and service. 


Saves on other paper work, such 
as extra requisitions, etc. 


+ + £4 ¥ 


Saves on correspondence. 
¥% Simplifies purchasing. 


Write Dept.10-E for new 
100-page Illustrated 
Catalog, including new 
. engineering section 
» showing diagrams of 
36 methods of chain 
driving. 
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Oriental Post 


Oh, East is East and West is West, 

But letters passed betwixt *em 

Suggest the Japs took turkey tracks 

And cutely intermixed ’em! 

The foregoing notion may have oc- 
curred to V. H. McClure, president of 
W. S. Hill Co., when he received a letter 
in Japanese from Mesta Machine Co., 
Pittsburgh. Mesta didn’t write the letter 
of course; it came from Yataro Nishi- 
yama, director and president of the Kawa- 
saki Steel Corp., Kobe, Japan. Mr. Ni- 
shiyama wrote to Mesta to express his 
appreciation for the assistance it extended 
to him during the construction of a strip 
mill plant at the Chiba Iron & Steel 
Works. 

Mesta passed the letter to its ad- 
vertising agency, the W. S. Hill Co.; the 
agency routed it to Mr. McClure, who 
sent it to STEEL’s editor-in-chief, Irwin H. 
Such, who acknowledged it and passed it 
to Editor Walt Campbell. 

“TIl pass it to that old goat Shrdlu!” 
Campbell chuckled. “He seems to fancy 
himself as a translator of pre-Columbian 
Iroquois and current Bebop; let’s see what 
he can do with Japanese!” 

A simple chore, sir. The letter says: 
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Messrs. Mesta Machine Co. 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa., U. S. A. 
Gentlemen: 


Throughout the entire period of con- 
struction of the strip mill plant at the 
Chiba Iron & Steel Works, your unstinted 
work and co-operation in manufacturing 
the necessary machines and equipment, 
combined with careful planning and _ su- 
perior engineering, have made _ possible 
this magnificent achievement. 

We are happy, on the occasion of the 
inauguration of the strip mill plant, there- 
fore, to take this opportunity of express- 
ing our sincere appreciation for the out- 
standing co-operation that you have ex- 
tended to us. 

Very truly yours, 
Yataro Nishiyama 
Director & President 
Kawasaki Steel Corp. 
Kobe, Japan 


(Copy editor’s note: An English trans- 
lation was attached to Mr. Nishiyama’s 
letter, and we think we know who stole 
it. Shrdlu doesn’t understand Japanese. 
Judging from the mistakes he repeats, 
we don’t think he even understands Eng- 


lish.) 


Why Daisies Won't Tell 


While we’re on the subject of letters, 
a most delightful communication from 
Mary Kay Smith last week rolled back 
the winter fog. Mary Kay is an engi- 
neering assistant at the tubing plant of 
Armco Steel Corp., Piqua, Ohio, and she 
has a_ startling suggestion to make to 
the ad men who prepared the Eli Lilly 
ad (STEEL, Jan. 12, p. 58). 

“No one, BUT NO ONE,” wrote 
Mary Kay, “would have that rhapsodical 
expression on his face whilst (don’t you 
love that word; I borrowed it from an 
English friend who lives on the Welsh 
border) sniffing a daisy. They STINK! 
I doubt if pseudomonads in cutting oils 
smell any worse. I realize the idea was 
based on the phrase ‘Fresh as a daisy,’ 
but since they’re making it an aesthetical 
reaction, why didn’t they let the poor 
machinist smell a lily, or a rose?” 

Ah, Mary Kay, if the advertising people 
want that poor machinist to wear a 
rhapsodical expression, sure they could ac- 
complish their aim simply by introducing 
him to your charming self, and let the 
daisies go hang—say on the Welsh border 
line. 


1730 Experts 


Late in 1958 Detroit Editor Don Postma 
invited SreeL’s readers to beat the ex- 
perts in calling the correct automobile 
production figures covering the first half 
of 1959. Prizes included desk model 
cars and reproductions of a drawing by 
George Walker, styling vice president, 
Ford Motor Co. The contest closed at 
midnight, Dec. 31, 1958, but before the 
clock boomed its fateful 11 notes, (it was 
slow) 1730 entries were received in good 
order. They came in at the rate of 30 
a day, with a surge of 251 in the course 
of the last three days. Winners cannot 
be determined before the end of June, 
1959, so we submit that our contestants 
bow to none in the matter of patience. 
We aim to dip into this mass of com- 
ment from time to time, so watch this 
space for instructive public comment on 
the automobile business. 


(Metalworking Outlook—Page 29) 
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for every wheel 


that turns in industry 


Lubricating oils, cutting oils, multi-purpose greases, 
greases for spraying... whatever your needs, 
Atlantic has the lubricant to help you. 

Atlantic lubricants insure maximum lubricating 
performance at low cost for every job in the plant... 


for every wheel that turns in industry. 


For lubricating products that fit your specific needs, 
or for expert assistance with your lubricating problems, 


write or wire any of these Atlantic offices. 
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2%-\|b. 5-lb. 
Pressurized Pressurized 
Dry Chemical Dry Chemical 


Kidde dry chemicals kill more fire faster! 


Granted top rating by Underwriters’ Laboratories, these two new 
Kidde dry chemical extinguishers pack the extra punch you need to 
knock out stubborn blazes. These 2%- and 5-pound Kidde units put 
out as much fire as eight and sixteen one quart carbon tetrachloride 
portables respectively. They are perfectly balanced for fast action, 
are light in weight, easy to operate even while wearing gloves. And 
—no pin to remove, no valves to turn, no inverting or bumping 
needed. Just aim at fire and press the lever! Pressurized, they can 
be easily and quickly recharged with air or nitrogen. No pressure 
cartridge needed. Write for more information on these new Kidde 
extinguishers — easiest-to-operate of all dry chemical portables. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
160 Main St., Belleville 9, N. J. 


Walter Kidde & Company of Canada Ltd. 
Montreal—Toronto— Vancouver 


VISIT KIDDE BOOTHS 1510-12 AT THE 
CLEVELAND PLANT MAINTENANCE SHOW, JANUARY 26-29 


LETTERS 


TO THE EDITORS 


Praises Yearbook Issue 


Congratulations on the Jan. 5 issue of 
SreEeL. It is one of the best looking and 
most comprehensive annual review issues 
I have ever seen, and it is certainly a 
credit to the entire staff. It seems to 
me the material in this issue should be 
invaluable to any member of the indus- 
try. 

May I pose a thought for next year’s 
annual issue? I think a small section 
devoted to secondary nonferrous metals 
might not be amiss. I know that mem- 
bers of our industry read STEEL, and I am 
certain they would welcome some space 
devoted to secondary metals. 


Si Wakesberg 
Secretary 
Metal Dealers Div. 
Secondary Metal Institute 
National Association of Waste Material 


Dealers Inc. 
New York 


Important to All Supervisors 


I would like to get reprints of the ex- 
cellent article, “The Changing Role of 
Metalworking Managers” (Jan. 5, p. 92). 

The Coal Traffic & Development Dept. 
of our railroad is holding a staff meeting 
at which time I should like to see that 
each of the 80 members gets a copy of 
the article. 

Although specifically your message has 
been directed to metalworking managers, 
the principles contained in the article are 
so important to anyone in a supervisory 
capacity, I am sure our people would 
benefit. 

Royal C. Reidinger 


General Coal Traffic Manager 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. 
Cleveland 


Corrects STEEL's Misquotation 


The interesting and complete Jan. 5 
issue of SreEL arrived today. As usual, 
SrgeL has done an outstanding job of ac- 
cumulating a wealth of information which 
will be of extreme value to the industry 
during the year to come. 

We are concerned, however, with Frank 
Cashin’s quote (pp. 192-193) which is di- 


(Please turn to Page 12) 
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| ALWAYS 
FULL COUNT, 
FULL QUALITY 
IN ALCOA 
ALUMINUM 
FASTENERS! 


YOU’LL FIND 144 or more perfect fasteners in every 
gross box when you order from your local Alcoa Dis- 
tributor. On bulk items, too, you'll receive the number 
of pieces ordered. And there’ll be no rejects, no misfits, 
no “seconds” ... whether you buy a hatful or a carload! 


And, of course, Alcoa® Aluminum Fasteners give you 
maximum protection against corrosion. Their bright, 
flawless finish adds extra sales appeal to your product 


Your Guide to the Best in Aluminum Value 


FREE... 
» | FACTS, 


at the time of purchase—and won’t stain or mar it at 
any time a/ter purchase. 


Your Alcoa Distributor carries complete stocks of all 
standard types and sizes, locally—for really prompt 
filling of your orders. You’ll find him in the Yellow 
Pages of your phone book. Why not give him a call 
right now? Or, if you’d like additional facts and a few 
samples, just mail the coupon! 


| Aluminum Company of America 
| 2005-A Alcoa Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
| Gentlemen: Please send complete specification data and samples of Alcoa Aluminum Fasteners. 


SA 403 PAURS UPA SAM PLES | Name 


INUM COMPANY OF AMEMIC, | Title 


PREE IS, 


| Company 


For Exciting Drama Watch “Alcoa Theatre,” 


Alternate Mondays, NBC-TV and 
“Alcoa Presents,” Every Tuesday, ABC-TV 
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important 
new models 


of the 


select from a complete 
range of capacities 
and speeds...1/8 to 
2tons and 8to 6O fpm. 


electric 
hoist 


NEW MODELS 
in 1/2, 1 and 


2 tons 


LODESTAR FEATURES 
INCLUDE: 


@ Safe, Heavy Duty 
Performance 


© Lowest Headroom 

@ Push Button Contrel 

@ Fully Enclosed Components 
e pol eciusting Magnetic 


Brake a) ? 7 
eee aR Here’s your opportunity to slash 


LARGER CAPACITY and FASTER SPEEDS 


...for speedier, lower cost 
materials handling 


Braking lifting and handling costs. Put these new 
CM-ALLOY Flexibl : 
Grae Chains Lodestars to work where their 
Paneer, : ake 
ee ee increased speeds and capacity match 


® Lifetime Lubrication your maximum requirements. 


Many thousands already in service 
demonstrate that you, too, can 
benefit from more efficient handling, 
lowered costs and increased 
productivity. 


Request catalog 

and name of 

local stocking 
distributor. 


CHISHOLM- MOORE HOIST DIVISION 


Columbus McKinnon Chain Corporation 
TONAWANDA, N.Y. 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO e CLEVELAND 


HOISTS 


In Canada: McKinnon Columbus Chain Ltd., 
St. Catharines, Ont. 
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LETTERS 


(Concluded trom Page 10) 


rectly opposite to what Mr. Cashin said. 
His actual statement reads: “There are 
experts in the steel industry who confi- 
dently expect that by 1965 the basic oxy- 
gen process will represent about 20 per 
cent of the industry’s productive capacity. 
Therefore, we can expect to see the same 
type of improvement in refractories for 
use in this process as we have seen in the 
open hearth.” 

We will appreciate it if you will in- 
form your readers. 

David S. Way 

Public Relations 
Chemicals Div. 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. 
Oakland, Calif. 


Compares Forecasting 


“Steel Inventory Trend Line To Climb 
Steadily in °59” (Dec. 1, 1958, p. 37) 
was extremely interesting to our depart- 
ment. Since Granite City Steel does its 
own forecasting, it gave us the oppor- 
tunity to compare our thinking with that 
of others. 

We would like one point clarified: Were 
the inventory figures given on a finished 
steel basis or an ingot equivalent of the 
finished steel? 

James M. Mosby 
Analytical Department 
Granite City Steel Co. 
Granite City, Ill. 


@ The steel inventory figures refer to 
finished steel. 


"58 Series To Complement ‘57's 


I would greatly appreciate obtaining a 
reprint of each of the 1958 Management 
Series articles. 

I want them to complement my file of 
the 1957 Series which I find are unique 
in their clarity and perspective. 


R. L. Wray 
Design Engineering 
General Electric Co. 
Asheboro, N. C. 


Requests Articles for Managers 


I would like six copies each of your 
two fine articles, “The Changing Role 
of Metalworking Managers” (Jan. 5, p. 
95) and “9.2% More Sales in 1959” (Jan. 
5, p. 99). I want to pass them along to 
our six managers. 

G. A. Mathis 
President 
New York Blower Co. 
LaPorte, Ind. 


Receives Inquiries from Article 


We note with interest “Quick Finish- 
ing at Low Cost” (Dec. 15, 1958, p. 150) 
and wish to thank you for including 
our Mechamactic method. We have al- 
ready received two inquiries. May we 
have an extra copy of this article? 

D. G. Hopkins 
President 
Mecha-Finish Corp. 
Sturgis, Mich. 
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Rails Seek Effective Government Aid 


Expect the nation’s railroads to ask this session 
of Congress to fill the prescription turned 
down last session. The bill Congress passed 
guaranteeing loans hasn’t been much help— 
due to delays, red tape, the requirement that 
roads pay the loan before paying dividends, 
and other drawbacks (Page 37). The rails will 


buy more equipment this year than last. 


Saltonstall Asks Aid for Defense Contractors 


Sen. Leverett Saltonstall (R., Mass.) introduced a bill (S. 500) to drasti- 
cally revise defense procurement. It would: 1. Exempt incentive type con- 
tracts from renegotiation (see SrreL, Nov. 24, 1958, p. 62). 2. O. K. more 
extensive use of negotiated contracts. 3. Require major contractors to do 
xg more subletting to small business. It promises better weapons faster and 
cheaper but will stir up new charges against “big business” management 
of the defense program. It also runs into trouble from legislators like Rep. 
Carl Vinson (D., Ga.), who thinks more advertising for bids is the best way 
to aid small business. 


Can Ike’s Budget Keep Its Balance? 


Prospects for a balanced budget in fiscal 1960 aren’t 
as good as the figures indicate. The $100 million 
surplus President Eisenhower is counting on won’t 
come easily. Congress will have to reduce spend- 
ing for several major programs that are pet projects 
of some Democrats. And the legislators will have 
to boost gasoline taxes, postal rates, and charges for 
government services. Example: Ike counts on new 
revenue of $350 million from revised postal rates 
and $690 million from higher gasoline taxes. He also 
asks that spending for commerce and housing be 
slashed 40 per cent. The defense budget offers 
metalworking some fair-sized projects (Page 39). 


Economic Barometers Signal Sunnier Days 


Six indicators of metalworking’s business trend are pointing upward: 1. De- 
cember housing starts declined much less than usual for the time of year; 
the 91,000 units represent a 40 per cent gain over December figures for °56 
and °57. 2. Business failures dipped 3 per cent in December, reports Dun 
& Bradstreet. 3. Manufacturers’ shipments of gas ranges in 1958's last 
month were 36 per cent higher than they were in the year-earlier month, 
says Gas Appliance Manufacturers Association. 4. The steel forging indus- 
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try’s backlog on Dec. | was 4000 tons higher than it was a month earlier. 5. 
Primary aluminum production hit a monthly record (152,301 short tons) in 


December. 6. New business‘ incorporations also set a monthly record (16,- 
446) in December. 


Production Will Outrun Employment 


METALWORKING EMPLOYMENT Expect metalworking to continue turning 
PRODUCTION WORKERS IN THOUSANDS out more goods with fewer workers. 
While production is nearly as high as it 
was a year ago (Page 59), employment 
is substantially lower (see chart). Cost 
trimming moves triggered by the reces- 
sion are the main contributing force. An- 
other factor: Overtime is rising. Some- 

times a little overtime is cheaper than 
adding workers. 


Better High Temperature Materials Coming 


Look for better high temperature materials to result from a new process that 
disperses ceramic particles in metals. The alloys retain working strength at 
90 per cent of their melting points. While now confined to nonferrous metals, 
the process should work with ferrous metals (Page 89). Cheaper cermets 
with better heat resistance are promised by another new technique (Page 84). 


Steel's Capital Spending Will Drop This Year 


You can expect U. S. iron and steel pro- 
ducers to spend about $1 billion plus for 
capital improvements this year—vs. $1.2 
billion last year. Steel company executives _ 
blame inadequate depreciation allowances 
and present excess capacity for the decline 
(Page 42). Malleable iron foundries offer 
a somewhat brighter market; three of four 
expect to buy new equipment this year. 
They'll lay out about $6 million for new 
facilities—much of it for equipment to make 
pearlitic malleable iron (Page 42). congerieee S 


Stampers Plan Expansions 


A Pressed Metal Institute survey of stampers’ 1959 expansion plans shows: 
In New England, 10 per cent will add floor space; in New York City, 6.6 
per cent; in the Delaware Valley, 12.5 per cent, in the Chicago area, 20 
per cent. The association reports half its members purchased presses last year. 


Foundries Expect Good Sales Gains 


Foundry industry leaders contacted by SreEL last week were unanimously 
optimistic about 1959 sales prospects. The gray iron people expect to sell 12 
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million tons this year, vs. about 10.4 million last year; steel foundries hope OUTLOOK 
to operate at around 58 per cent of maximum commercial demand, vs. about OUTLOOK 
40 per cent in °58; the malleable foundry industry expects 1959 sales to beat METALWC 
1958’s by 18 per cent; nonferrous foundries are in the midst of an upturn. METALWC 
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New Technique Slashes Casting Costs METALWe 


Now you may be able to use parts made OUTLOOK 
by investment casting—if price was the OUTLOOK 
deterrent before. A new technique promises OUTLOOK 
to halve the cost of many parts, save even METALWC 
more on others. The secret is the use of a METALWC 
thin ceramic shell to replace the stainless METALWC 
steel flask and investment backup in the OUTLOOK 
mold. It cut the cost of one part from $16 OUTLOOK 
to $6, (Page (2). = OUTLOOK 


ee See eee METALWC 
-* George Meany Squirms in Hot Seat METALWC 
juirn OUTLOOK 

Look for craft unions, especially in the AFL-CIO’s Metal Trades Dept., to Gener 

step up their drive to organize industrial plants. The crafts believe they can OUTLOOK 

compete for all employees in a plant by banding together in a single bar- OUTLOOK 

gaining unit, just as an industrial union would. It’s a threat to the 68 in- OUTLOOK 

dustrial unions; they are protesting to the AFL-CIO’s Executive Council. MET/ALWC 

If the council rules against the crafts, several may secede—and they could METALWC 

help James Hoffa build a powerful new group around the Teamsters. A eS 

council ruling for the crafts would signal open warfare between the two METALWO 
Be, factions in organizing drives. It puts AFL-CIO President George Meany on the OUTLOOK 
. hot seat. -OUTLOOK 
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Uncle Sam to Probe Inflation’s Causes METALWO 


The President’s economic report to Congress indi- 
A cates a new approach to halting inflation (Page 46). 
A number of the Council of Economic Advisers be- 
lieves that Uncle Sam may be helping, not halt- 
ing, the cost spiral now. He says the restriction 
of imports, for example, may boost prices rather 
than protect domestic industries. He believes Uncle 
Sam may be able to take a giant step toward sta- 
bility by controlling his own procurement activities. 
A committee will be established to try that approach. 


How USW Woos the Public METALWO 


Watch for more newspaper advertising by the United Steelworkers aimed METALWC 

at selling the public on the validity of a big wage boost to increase steel- METALWC 

workers’ purchasing power. They kicked off the campaign last week with OUTLOOK 

Zi a “memo” to auto company chiefs in which they said: “How well we do OUTLOOK 
with our ’59 model will almost certainly decide how you'll do with yours.” OUTLOOK 

The USW ’59 model: “$1 billion in new money.” A union spokesman in METALWC 
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Pittsburgh says: “We’re aiming at 37.5 cents per worker.” About 680,000 
USW members get cost-of-living increases this month. 


Steer Clear of Miners’ Concession 


The United Mine Workers now have the right to examine the records of 
anthracite mine operators for all “data related to wages, hours, and working 
conditions.” It’s an important foot-in-the-door for John L. Lewis—a “prac- 
tice that should be guarded against,”-says one veteran negotiator. “It leads 
to unions being allowed to determine exactly how much management can 
afford to pay in new wage demands,” he continues. 


Memo to Users of Galvanized Sheets 


You may have to allow longer leadtimes on 
orders for galvanized sheets in coming 
months. This year, producers expect to 
better last year’s record production by 20 
per cent. Consumers are already building 
inventories to hedge against a strike threat; 
producers are operating at near capacity and 
expect to keep up the pace until midyear. 
A deep dip will come in the third quarter, 
they say (Page 98). 


Big Three's SUB Cost Is $40 Million 


Around $2 million in retroactive SUB payments will be made to Chrysler 
workers. That brings the total 1958 SUB benefits paid to UAW members 
by the Big Three carmakers to about $40 million. GM workers got $16.3 
million, Ford workers received $13.2 million, and the Chrysler total will now 
exceed $10 million. 


Small Car Market Still Growing 


December brought a record in small car sales. More than 78,000 (including 
27,150 Ramblers and 10,500 Larks) were sold during the month—nearly 
15 per cent of total sales (vs. less than 6 per cent in the year-earlier month). 
Foreign car sales in the U. S. last year climbed 91.5 per cent above the °57 
level, while domestic sales dropped about 27 per cent. Foreign makes now 
have better than 8 per cent of the U. S. market. 


Straws in the Wind 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. will soon introduce a new stainless steel that 
offers good potential for aircraft and missile uses . . . National Homes Corp.’s 
dealers sold 1026 homes in two weekends—more than half aluminum mod- 
els. The firm says we need 1.2 million homes annually just to keep pace with 
the nation’s needs, and by 1965, we'll need 1.6 million . . . Expect the UAW 
to settle with Allis-Chalmers for essentially what it got from International 
Harvester . . . You can anticipate higher prices on some petroleum prod- 
ucts as a result of recent wage boosts in the oil industry. 
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Got Too Many People? 


“If a company has enough people to get the job done, it has too many.” 


That statement was made to us a few days ago by the president of a medium- 
sized metalworking company. Here’s what he meant: 


During lush times, order backlogs are extended. Production is in high gear. 
Profits are abundant. People (whether in plant or office) simply don’t do their 
best work. They go soft. 


Production workers do not care to drive themselves too hard even though 
they have the incentive of bonuses. 


Indirect labor, such as operators of material handling equipment, can get by 
even easier since their performance is not tied to unit production. 


Office people, simulating overwork, can win their case with the boss for 
more help. 


Supervisors can make their jobs seem more important by indulging in em- 
pire building. More people are taken on, or new subdepartments are set up to 
handle an alleged larger volume or new functions. 


Even the bosses can contribute to inefficiency by being satisfied with the 
status quo, or by deliberately hoarding workers and technical talent they think 
may be scarce later on. 


Then came the sharp recession of late 1957 and early 1958. It cast the spot- 
light on inefficiency and waste of manpower. 


Dwindling order backlogs and disappearing profits forced management to 
lay off production workers and prune out the deadwood among other personnel. 


The president we quoted above reduced his payroll from 1200 to 545 when 
the recession struck. It’s back to 900 now that orders are again flowing in faster. 


But, relatively speaking, the company is getting much more production than 
it did with 1200 on the payroll. 


The deadwood is gone. Those who still have jobs are working harder and 
more enthusiastically than ever before. 


Perhaps there is a moral in this story for your company. 
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NOW...AT INLAND...500,000 ADDITIONAL TONS CAPACITY FOR 
COLD ROLLED SHEET PRODUCTS ... a half-million more tons of the same uni- 
formly dependable steel that has made Inland Quality the recognized standard among manufacturers 
throughout the great Midwest. Inland’s giant, new 4-stand tandem mill, most powerful of its size in 
the industry, is part of Inland’s program of expansion, keeping pace with the growth of Midwest manu- 
facture. New pickling, continuous normalizing, annealing and tempering facilities do their part in 
producing this quality steel for your use. This new capacity means better service for you from Inland. 


t + St. Louis - Kansas City - Indianapolis - Detroit - New York - Houston 


Other Members of the Inland Family 
JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. 
INLAND STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
INLAND STEEL CONTAINER COMPANY* 


INLAND LIME & STONE COMPANY * 


*Division 
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$1400 
MILLION 


$1000 
MILLION 


$700 


MILLION 


618 BILLION 
TON-MILES 


555 BILLION 
TON-MILES 


610 BILLION 
TON-MILES 


*Estimated. 
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U. S. Railroad Aid Fails To Cure Ills 


The loan program voted by Congress last year has given 
practically no help to the roads or to equipment builders. 
In fact, few have applied for aid 


LAST YEAR, Congress O.K.’d a 
plan to guarantee loans to railroads 
for the purchase of new equipment 
—after it deleted provisions aimed 
at reducing the carriers’ tax burden. 
Only a fraction of the money has 
been asked for; and none of it has 
been handed over. The ailing in- 
dustry is contemplating self-help, 
but it will ask Congress at this 
session to refill its prescription. 


e No Takers—Up to last week, 
five railroads have applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
for guarantees on $29.5 million 


worth of loans, only a little over 5 


per cent of the money available via 
the guarantee route. Not a single 
freight car is involved. Sixty loco- 
motives are in the application of one 
road, accounting for about half the 
dollars. The remainder of the 
money is for maintenance, control 
equipment, and replacement of cap- 
ital. 

The first application was received 
by the ICC two months ago. There 
is no indication how soon it may 
be acted upon. The delay helps to 
explain why the _ roads _ aren't 
anxious to seek Uncle Sam’s help. 


e Big Drawback—The requirement 
g q 


that the road must be turned down 
by private lenders before applying 
also helps to keep the applications 
down. 

Biggest drawback is the requirement 
that the road can’t pay its stock- 
holders any dividends until the 
loan is repaid. 


e Situation Unchanged—So despite 
Congressional efforts last year, the 
situation is basically the same as 
it was at the depth of the recession. 
The roads will make more money 
this year, admits an Association of 
American Railroads spokesman, and 
will be able to boost their spending 
for new equipment this year (see 
chart), but a better year simply 
postpones the so-called decline of 
the rails. 
Even in a notes 


recession ‘year, 


WHAT THE RAILROADS 
WANT FROM CONGRESS IN 59 


1. The chance to diversify into other methods of trans- 
portation (trucking, pipelines, inland waterways, and 
airlines), which are heavily subsidized by public 


money. 


2. Payment for other transportation facilities 


(high- 


ways, waterways, and airports) by the users rather 
than the general taxpayer. 


3. Repeal of the 10 per cent travel tax. 


4. Amendment of the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act (employees do not contribute to this fund) to 
allow the roads to stop paying benefits to those dis- 
charged for just cause, who quit voluntarily, who are 
on strike or pregnant, or who are entitled to other 


benefits. 


5. Repeal of the agricultural commodities exemption 
which allows truckers to negotiate their rate with the 
shippers while railroads must adhere to ICC regulations. 


6. Changes in depreciation policy. 


the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
the trucking industry, the pipe- 
lines, and the inland waterways 
were able to hold their own in terms 
of ton-miles of products handled. 
Rail ton-miles fell 10 per cent. In 
1959, the rails won’t regain their 
1957 level, while truckers expect 
their best year in history; pipeline 
activity should follow the 3.5 per 
cent increase in oil shipments; and 
inland waterways will continue 
postwar gains. 


¢ Not So Inevitable—The industry 
is trying to get the public to under- 
stand that railroads aren’t doomed 
merely because the nation has 
moved into the jet age and is spend- 
ing billions on new highways. Basic 
to this reasoning is the need for the 
rails in wartime. 


e Merger Trend?—“We need four 
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railroads in this country,” says a 


government official: “Northeast, 
southeast, southwest, and north- 
west.” That proposal assumes a 


merger between the New York Cen- 
tral and the Pennsylvania, some- 
thing that is not going to happen, 
if the Pennsy’s president, James 
Symes, is right. “There are too 
many obstacles,” he says. 

What is more likely: Continued 
efforts to co-operate. 

Other mergers are more likely. 
At a conference of eastern railroad 
presidents next month, the NYC 
will recommend that the East needs 
only three or four systems. Three 
Minneapolis based roads have ap- 
proved a merger study. Two Middle 
Atlantic roads which compete 
against the Chesapeake & Ohio are 
reported talking. 

One road is taking a more direct 
approach to its sales problem: The 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific will 
reduce passenger fares 28 per cent 
for the next nine months. Most 
rails think such a move would help, 
but they want the government to 
start the ball rolling by eliminating 
the 10 per cent tax on passenger — 
tickets. Sen. George Smathers — 
(D., Fla.), a friend of the rails, has 
introduced such a bill. 


© Congressional Attitudes—Senator 
Smathers is also a principal figure 
behind Senate Resolution 303 of 
last session. It calls for a full in- 
vestigation of all transportation is- 
sues. A report was due the end of 
the month, but it will be delayed. 

While the rails have many friends 
on Capitol Hill, the truckers, air- 
lines, and waterways can put up 
strong opposition to many of the 
changes the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads wants (see at left). 
Repeal of the 10 per cent passenger 
tax is rated the best chance for ap- 
proval this session. 


e Summing Up—tThe case for the 
railroads: They must struggle to 
keep rolling at a time when they 
should be sensing future trends in 
transportation and responding to 
them. This year, it will take hard 
work to boost ton-mileage 10 per 
cent, but they will see their share 
of over-all ton-mileage fall. The 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce fore- 
casts that the transportation indus- 
try will do 1650 billion ton-miles of 
business in 1965, vs. 1242 billion in 
1958 (rails accounted for 45 per 
cent). By 1975, the transportation 
industry will be at a 2100 billion 
ton-mile level. To hold its 45 per 
cent share, the railroad industry 
will have to hit 945 billion ton- 
miles. Obviously, itll have to 
boost its profit ratios above its cur- 
rent 2.75 per cent return on net 
investment. 

Another factor: A possible freight 
car shortage. BDSA figures 65,000 
cars are retired every year. Deliv- 
ery of new cars fell 50 per cent last 
year to about 40,000. The net loss: 
About 25,000 cars. 

Including company shops, our car- 
building capacity is between 100,000 
and 120,000 a year; but, says BDSA, 
production is limited to 90,000 year- 
ly by plate, structural steel, wheel, 
and axle capacity. That figure 
would result in a net gain of only 
25,000 cars a year, inadequate in 
the event of war. 
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(Billions of dollars for fiscal years) 


Source 


Oax9 1960 
Total receipts 9 -., Eee O8:0 77.) 
Total expenditures ....... 80.9 77.0 


% Change 


+13 


Personal income taxes .._.__. . 36.9 A0.7 
Corporate income taxes ..... 17.0 Zico 
EXCISESIOXES | = feeirte ioe = aeen 8.5 8.9 


Notiondl’security: <<. —.. <7 —.. . 46.1 45.8 
International affairs ........ Se. 2: 
Commerce & housing... 3.0 Pap 
iNet lit) = ee a ae 6.8 6.0 
Natural resources .......... Lee. 1:7 
Labor & welfare. ........... 4.4 4.1 
WETCHCUIS(R eo t,: cee ee eS wes 2 2% 
Wri@hesimmte rts 3 o.oo 70 8.1 
General government ........ e7/ Ney? 
Contingencies allowance ..... 0.2 0.1 
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ow Metalworking Fares in ‘60 Budget 


“A POLITICAL. BUDGET,” com- 
ment leading Democrats. 
“A SOUND PLAN for the future,” 
proclaim Republican advocates. 
The subject is President Eisen- 
hower’s budget for fiscal 1960. In 
precarious balance as issued (see 
table), it will probably be toppled 
by Democratic spending. Chairman 
Clarence Cannon (D., Mo.) of the 
House Appropriations Committee 
recognizes that the Democrats will 
probably be blamed for any deficit 
in fiscal ’60 even if they don’t hike 
spending. House Leader Sam Ray- 
burn (D., Tex.) warns that the 
President’s revenue forecasts may 
be too optimistic; Ike’s spending 
plans alone could result in a deficit. 


¢ Confidence—But the administra-_ 
tion, from the Council of Economic 
Advisers to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, believes recovery is assured, 
although it may not match the 1955 
pace. Forecasting a $10.5 billion 
increase in corporate profits this 
year, Treasury notes that the fourth 
quarter annual rate in 1958 was $44 
billion, only $3 billion shy of the 
estimate for all of 1959. A surplus 
of $100 million in fiscal 1960 will 
represent a tremendous turnaround 
from the deficit of $12.9 billion fore- 
cast for this fiscal year. 

The new budget contains a few 
gimmicks to achieve balance. The 
allowance for contingencies (an- 
other Lebanon or a great scientific 
breakthrough) has been cut in half. 
The International Monetary Fund 
will get $1.4 billion as a supplement 
to fiscal 1959, rather than as part 
of next year’s budget. 


e New Taxes—And Congress will 
have to go along with Ike’s request 
for new revenues: An increase in 
gasoline taxes for the Highway 
Trust Fund (worth $690 million); 
revised postal rates ($350 million); 
new life insurance taxes ($200 mil- 
lion); revised depletion allowances 
on clay products and new taxes: on 
co-operatives ($50 million); higher 
aviation gas taxes, plus a new levy 
on jet fuel ($100 million, including 
the transfer of $34 million from the 
Highway Fund); adjusted fees for 
users of government services like 
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In Ike's defense budget... 


Here Are Metalworking s Plusses: 


od 


. More B-52s, B-58s, and KC-135s. 


2. Speedup in development of B-70 and F-108. 

3. More Navy fighters. 

4. More Army observation aircraft. 

5. A 50 per cent increase in Titan program (including bases). 

6. A 40 per cent hike in development funds for Minuteman. 

7. Continued production of Atlas, Mace, Bomarc, Hercules, Hawk, 
Sparrow Ill, Bullpup, Sidewinder, Talos, Tartar, Terrier, Falcon, 


and Quail. 


8. Continued development of Eagle and Corvus. 


9. Speedup in Hound Dog, Nike Zeus, and Dynasoar. 


10. A new Forrestal class carrier (conventionally powered). 


11. Order of long leadtime items for three Polaris subs to be started 
in fiscal 1961. (Nine will be under construction by the end of 


fiscal ’60.) 


12. Six guided missile destroyers and frigates will be started. 


13. Thirteen ships will be converted for missiles. 


14. Continued development of very early warning systems, missile 
defense, solid fuels, and satellites for reconnaissance. 


15. More spending for Man-in-Space (with NASA budget). 


Here Are the Minuses: 


1. Fewer helicopters for the Army. 


. No interceptors for the Air Force. 


2 
3. No speedup in the A-plane program. 
4 


. Phasing out of Jupiter, Thor, Redstone, and Corporal. 


patents aad trademarks ($15 mil- 
lion). 

Ike also requests continuation of 
the Renegotiation Act and present 
personal, corporate, and excise taxes. 
He makes no mention of deprecia- 
tion reform. 


e First Attack—Though the Budget 
Bureau claims there are “no real 
reductions of public welfare bene- 
fits,” the first Congressional attacks 
will most likely be in that area. 
Housing and airport hearings will 
be held this month. 

Sen. Lyndon Johnson  (D., 
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Tex.), Senate majority leader, has 
announced hearings on the relation 
of our missile and space programs 
to Russian progress. Major head- 
lines will be made in this squabble 
because the new budget does not 
ask for a sharp speedup in our pro- 
grams. The National Aeronautics 
& Space Administration gets a $48 
million supplement for fiscal 1959 
to bring its current budget up to 
$153 million; 1960’s fiscal budget 
will be $280 million. The Atomic 
Energy Commission will spend $2.7 
billion next fiscal year, vs. $2.6 
billion this year. 


® Defense Holds Steady—The De- 
fense Department will spend about 
$150 million more in fiscal 1960 
than fiscal 1959’s $40.8 billion. The 
breakdown (rounded figures in bil- 
lions of dollars) : 


yO sooncocanoncee 11.9 
Operation & maintenance 10.4 
Procurementae aE 13.9 
Aircrast sce ee eee 6.2 
Missilesic.i2 >. Seba eos 3.8 
Ships 2. sche hae eos hate 
Research, development, test 
Caeva liatlOneee ee 3.4 
(Constructions eee hort 


The Army gets $9.3 billion next 
fiscal year (an increase of $100 
million from fiscal 1959); the Navy, 
$11.6 billion (up $100 million); 
the Air Force, $18.7 billion (a cut 
of $30 million). Advanced Research 
Projects Agency will spend $415 
million, almost twice its fiscal 1959 
allotment. 

In fiscal 1960, fewer dollars will 
go for Thor and Jupiter procure- 
ment; more money has been moved 
into the R&D category for advanced 
types. The Atlas will be operational 
by June; the Titan next year. Unof- 
ficially, 20 squadrons (of ten mis- 
siles each) will be procured. Less 
than ten squadrons of IRBMs will 
be bought, and no funds are 
planned for their procurement in 
fiscal 1961. 

The budget signals less reliance 
on IRBMs and ICBMs. Advances in 
bomber-fired missiles, like Hound 
Dog, give our aircraft greater life 
expectancy than was predicted a 
year ago when the Thor first went 
into production. This presumably 
means our bomber fleet will con- 
tinue to be our major deterrent 
force, at least until the Minuteman 
is ready—perhaps by 1963. 


e Looking Ahead — The Budget 
Bureau feels revenues in 1961 may 
run $3 billion higher than 1960’s, 
assuming a steady growth of the 
economy. Various officials say the 
surplus will be used for paying off 
some of the national debt, rather 
than cutting taxes, unless the econ- 
omy needs a stimulus. Tax reduc- 
tions, notes President Eisenhower, 
may be possible after that. 

The budget is based on little or 
no inflation in the coming year, and 
is specifically designed, say admin- 
istration sources, to thwart infla- 
tionary trends which may arise 
again toward the end of this year. 
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Housing s Impact on 
Metalworking 


Each 100,000 new homes provides 
a market for these products, esti- 
mates the NAHB: 


Steel 200,000 tons 
Water closets ..._ 156,000 units 
Bath tubs... ssisiéi(y“ 127,000 units 


Warm air furnaces 
with ducts ...... 73,000 units 
1.1 million 

Garbage disposals | 32,000 units 


Kitchen exhaust fans 55,000 units 


Electric switches __—s— 


Air conditioners .... 7,000 units 


Kitchen cabinets __. 1 million 


FLUSHED with optimism from the 
upsurge in housing starts in 1958’s 
fourth quarter, home builders in 
Chicago last week exuded confi- 
dence, predicting that 1.2 million 
units will be built again this year. 
Reynolds Metals Co. announced 
a $2.5 million aluminum-for-the- 
home promotional program. The 
electrical industry launched a cam- 
paign to modernize 300,000 houses, 
creating a $372 million market for 
electrical equipment and services. 


¢ Credit Bogy—But while starts are 
running at a near record clip (in 
December at an annual rate of 1.4 
million units), the home builders 
are also looking over their shoulders 


at their biggest bogy—mortgage 
credit. Tight money signs are ap- 
pearing again. 

The National Association of 


Home Builders is primed for com- 
bat. Nels G. Severin, president, 
outlined a central mortgage re- 
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Celotex Corp. 


1.2 Million New Homes in 59 


serve facility on which NAHB will 


seek Congressional action. Func- 
tions: |. To stabilize the flow of 
mortgage credit. 2. To convert home 
mortgages into a more negotiable 
instrument so that pension funds 
and similar forms of savings can be 
tapped. 


e New Materialsk—Aluminum and 
plastics continue to challenge the 
so-called conventional building ma- 
terials in a larger number of ap- 
plications. In its “House of Ease” 
campaign, Reynolds is encouraging 
builders to offer packages of up to 
30 aluminum applications to help 
the home buyer cut maintenance 
costs. 

Here are some emphasized _prod- 
ucts: Roofing, siding, gutters, trim, 
windows, sliding glass doors, foil 
or foil-wrapped insulation, duct 
work, hardware, ventilators, orna- 
mental railing, shower stalls, storm 
and screen windows and doors, awn- 


ings and wall tile. 

David P. Reynolds, executive vice 
president, points out: “Our House 
of Ease uses 2500 Ib of aluminum 
products.” 


Malleable Founders 
Plan Investments 


IF YOUR FIRM sells equipment 
to malleable iron founders, your 
order book may be heftier this 
year than last. The industry ex- 
pects 1959 sales to pick up nearly 
20 per cent. Optimism is reflected 
in spending plans. 

Lowell D. Ryan, executive vice 
president, Malleable Founders’ So- 
ciety, Cleveland, reports that 75 
per cent of member companies will 
invest in capital improvements in 
1959. 

Members expect to spend more 
than $6 million for facilities. 

Mapping their 1959 buying plans, 
foundrymen will allocate much of 
their investment for facilities to 
produce pearlitic malleable iron. 
(Its output has soared 480 per 
cent in ten years.) 

Facilities for design and testing 
will also be in strong demand. 


® Sales Outlook — Richard W. 
Crannell, MFS president, announces 
that association members look for 
a sales gain of at least 18 per cent 
this year. Foundrymen anticipate 
gains of 10 per cent in sales to 
automakers and 20 per cent ad- 
vances in other markets. Leading 
growth areas include road ma- 
chinery and railroad equipment. 
Shipments in 1958 reached an 
estimated 675,000 tons. A 5 mil- 
lion car sales year in 1959 would 
boost production to 825,000 tons, 
Mr. Crannell estimates. A 6 mil- 
lion car year would result in ship- 
ments of more than 900,000 tons. 


Trademark Trend Up 


A rush of applications for trade- 
marks in the last weeks of 1958 
sent the yearly total to 21,929, an 
increase of 539 over 1957, says the 
United States Trademark Associa- 
tion. Late applications and person- 
nel reductions in the Patent Office 
dropped total trademark registra- 
tions in 1958 to 15,028, vs. 17,234 
in 1957. 


Steel's Capital Spending To Dip 


(In millions of dollars) 
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Source: American Iron & Steel Institute. 
*Estimated. 


U. S. IRON AND STEEL producers 
expect to lay out more than $1 bil- 
lion in capital expenditures in 1959, 
predicts the American Iron & Steel 
Institute. 


¢ Money for Oxygen — Iron and 
steel companies spent $1.2 billion 
for new equipment and construction 
in 1958, to add 6.9 million net tons 
to ingot capacity (now 147.6 mil- 
lion net tons). A substantial chunk 
of this increase will result from in- 
stallation of new oxygen furnaces 
in several steelmaking plants, says 
the institute. 

Other capital outlays last year 
went for new rolling mills, sinter- 
ing plants, continuous annealing 
lines, electrolytic tin plate lines, and 
research laboratories. 


¢ Depreciation Hit — Steel execu- 
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1956 1957 1958 


tives complain that their capital im- 
provement programs are fighting an 
uphill battle as long as allowable 
depreciation rates lag behind costs. 
They find it necessary to obtain 
new capital for replacing worn-out 
or obsolete facilities just to stay 
even. 

Dollar figures shown in the chart 
represent not only iron and steel 
production, but merchant pig iron 
production, coking ovens, anneal- 
ing and heat treating equipment, 
and research facilities as well. 


Steel Payroll Climbs 


The average hourly payroll cost 
for iron and steel industry wage 
earners edged up to a record $3.314 
during November, 1958, says the 


American Iron & Steel Institute. 

The previous record ($3.274) 
was set in September, 1958. The 
cost was $3.241 in October, $3.013 
in November. The figures do not 
include fringe benefits, which 
amounted to an average 33 cents 
an hour on an annual basis. Com- 
bined hourly and salaried payroll 
was $306,281,444 during November 
(30 days), against $326,307,323 in 
the 31-day month of October, 1958. 

Employment rose from 540,590 
in October, to 542,464 in Novem- 
ber. 


Market Research Up 
500% Since 1945 


FULL TIME market research has 
increased more than 500 per cent 
since World War II, says the 
American Management Association. 

Findings in a study of 195 com- 
panies doing market research show 
40). per cent have annual sales vol- 
umes over $100 million, 27 per cent 
less than $25 million. Three-fifths 
have at least one full time market- 
ing research employee. More than 
one-fourth assign the responsibility 
on a part time basis, often to a line 
executive rather than a staff execu- 
tive. Others give the job to an out- 
side agency or divide it. 


e Small Firms Active—A gradual 
increase is noted in the number of 
small companies with personnel in 
this activity. The number of or- 
ganized departments in small firms 
surveyed have increased nearly 300 
per cent since 1952. But only 21 
per cent of these participants make 
marketing research full time work, 
compared with 66 per cent of the 
medium sized firms, and 88 per cent 
of the large ones. 

The employment of full time mar- 
keting specialists is reported with 
slightly more frequency by makers 
of industrial products than by con- 
sumer goods manufacturers. How- 
ever, consumer goods makers tend 
to spend more than do industrial 
goods manufacturers. 

Sales volume is the biggest factor 
in determining rate of spending on 
marketing research, the report indi- 
cates. Small companies generally 
have the highest ratios of expendi- 
tures to sales. 
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Wanted: Executives 


R&D openings lead the pack, but 
need slow for marketing and 
capital goods talent 


DEMAND for top executives went 
up in the last half of 1958, says 
Executrend, monthly barometer of 
management openings. 

Since a recession low in De- 
cember, 1957, the over-all demand 
curve has climbed 49 per cent 
higher than the July, 1957, level 
prior to the start of the recession. 


“Companies have recently been 
anxious to locate technical execu- 
tives with proven administrative 
abilities in basic research and de- 
velopment where long term returns 
are realized. This is especially true 


Executive Jobs Available 
Per Week 


July-Dec. 1958 

% change from 

CATEGORY July-Dec. 1957 
Aircraft-electronic engr. ... +188 
Findnce | s2ec ee + 16 
Manufacturing ........-. + 10 
General engineering ..... + 7 
MerketinGie esti ccna — 6 
Personnel ems acs ne-yo iene ou — 10 
General administration ... — 15 
MOtcHEey hace nooo + 19 


Source: Executrend. 


in chemical and mechanical goods 
industries,” emphasizes Heidrick & 
Struggles Inc., Chicago, executive 
recruiting firm which compiles Ex- 
ecutrend. A continuing slow de- 
mand for capital goods and market- 
ing talent has been noted, however. 

Industry has intensified its ef- 
forts to replace men who are only 
average performers. In our com- 
petitive economy, firms are more 
selective. Each search project is 
increasingly comprehensive. 

When comparing January-June, 
1958, with July-December, 1958, 
available jobs increased in all cate- 
gories listed above except market- 
ing, which was down 5 per cent. 
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Labor, Management Face 


Rough Schedule in 59 


e After a comparatively lean year, labor is flexing 
its muscles, and management is adopting a get tough 
policy. So look for rugged bargaining in 1959. Ex- 
pect productivity to be the key issue in many indus- 
tries. Defining it will be a major point. Other hot 
spots: Big wage demands, the shorter workweek, 
pensions, seniority, more paid holidays, management 
rights clauses. Here’s a timetable on upcoming nego- 
tiations that may affect you: 


INDUSTRY UNION CONTRACT DEADLINE 
Steel Steelworkers June 
Aluminum Steelworkers & 

aluminum workers} July 
Canmaking Steelworkers September 
Aircraft Machinists December 
Aircraft Auto Workers March, September 

& October 

Shipbuilding Metal Trades June 
Shipbuilding Marine & 

Shipbuilding July 
Rail Equipment Steelworkers August 
Rubber Rubber Workers April 
Copper Mining Mine, Mill & 

Smelter Workers June 
Railroads 18 unions October 
Telephone Communication February, March 


Workers 


& April 


Construction Gains 


Plant builders enjoy a rising 
backlog. Prospects are for more 
growth in inquiries and sales 


ANOTHER segment of metalwork- 
ing is picking up steam. Members 
of the National Constructors Asso- 
ciation, New York (builders of 
steel, chemical, petroleum, and 
power producing and_ fabricating 
plants), report increased interest in 
new plant facilities and major mod- 
ernization programs. 

Says the association’s president, 
Carl B. Whyte: “There has been a 
pickup in sales in the last several 
months.” Another association of- 
ficial reports more prospective work 
for this time of year than at any 
time in the last several years. 


© To Boost Efficiency—Steel pro- 
ducers have stepped up inquiries. 
Most contemplated projects are to 
increase efficiency rather than to 
hike capacity. “Mills are interested 
in upgrading quality to improve 
their competitive positions,” says one 
NCA member. 

Costs of constructors have fallen 
in the last year. “Labor produc- 
tivity is high,’ says one builder. 
Reason: More workers are avail- 
able, so the builder can choose his 
men more carefully. Charges for 
equipment have fallen. Raw mate- 
rial costs are down. 

The industry expects engineering 
activity to increase through the first 
part of the year. It will take longer 
for construction to gain because of 
the time lag between engineering 
and construction in the industrial 


field. 


Opens Metallurgical Lab 


Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, 
Pa., is now operating its new met- 
allurgical control laboratory. The 
facility covers nearly 10,000 sq ft 
of floor space on the second floor 
of the wire mill. It also houses 
offices for the annealing and wire 
mill superintendents. Harry F. 
Ammarell supervises the laboratory. 

The company has purchased a 
2 acre tract in the Ft. Washington 
(Pa.) Industrial Park & Office Cen 
ter as a site for an industrial build- 
ing. It will be an office and serv- 
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ice center for the Philadelphia- 
Delaware Valley area. 


SKF Acquires Firm 


SKF Industries Inc., Philadelphia, 
acquired control of the Reed Instru- 
ment~ Bearing Co., Los Angeles, 
producer of precision miniature 
bearings. O. M. Bergethon is gen- 
eral manager of SKF’s new division. 


Raytheon Splits Division 


Raytheon Mfg. Co., Waltham, 
Mass., created an Equipment & Sys- 
tems Div. and an Industrial Ap- 
paratus Div. from the former 
Commercial Equipment Div. John 
H. Beedle heads the Equipment & 
Systems Div. J. Penn Rutherfoord 
is manager of the Industrial Ap- 
paratus Div. 


Sells Perforating Dept. 


Assets of Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Corp.’s Perforating Dept. at the 
Clinton, Mass., plant of the Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Div., have been 
sold to the Fitchburg Screen Plate 
Co. Inc., Fitchburg, Mass. E. H. 
Hall, president and treasurer of 
Fitchburg Screen Plate, and his as- 
sociates have formed a new com- 


pany, National Perforating Corp., 
which will commence operations 
soon. 


Fellows Makes New Line 


Fellows Gear Shaper Co., Spring- 
field, Vt., has arranged to manufac- 
ture and market the Pfauter line of 
gear hobbing machines and worm 
milling machines. The agreement 
was made with Hermann Pfauter, 
Hobbing Machine Works, Ludwigs- 
burg, Germany. 


Grimm Foundry Closed 


The gray iron foundry at Bound 
Brook, N. J., formerly known as 
Grimm Foundry Co. has_ been 
closed. It was purchased a few 
months ago by Werblin Bros., Som- 
erville, N. J., which continued oper- 
ations under the former owner, A. 
Palmer Grimm. 


Mesta Gets Inland Order 


Inland Steel Co., Chicago, award- 
ed contracts to Mesta Machine Co., 
Pittsburgh, covering the design and 
manufacture of steel strip coiling 
and handling facilities for the 44 in. 
hot strip mill at its Indiana Harbor 
(Ind.) Works. Designed to replace 


THE SMOKATRON, manufactured by Summer & Co., Columbus, Ohio, burns more 
than 120 cars a day. Car enters burning chamber where it's automatically 
ignited, drawn through the 120 ft chamber by a conveyor chain, then emerges 
ready for the presses. Precipitators control smoke. Cars are cooled with a water 
spray upon discharge from machine 
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facilities, the new equipment will 
provide fully automatic sequenced 
coiling, stripping, coil tilting, and 
coil transfer operations. 


Connors Steel Expanding 


Connors Steel Div., H. K. Porter 
Company Inc., Birmingham, is ex- 
panding its steelmaking facilities 
about 25 per cent. Modernization of 
its Birmingham Works will cost 
about $500,000, says B. C. Blake, di- 
vision vice president and general 
manager. The project includes con- 
struction of a pouring building with 
a 25 ton crane and the installation 
of pouring car equipment. Early 
May is the scheduled completion 
date. 

The new facilities will permit si- 
multaneous operation of the plant’s 
three electric furnaces—formerly, 
the third was used as a spare. A 
$2.5 million modernization program 
completed in late 1956 netted the 
Connors Works an increase in an- 
nual ingot tons of about 24 per cent. 


CONSOLIDATIONS 


Vinson Steel & Aluminum Co., 
Dallas steel warehousing and mar- 
keting firm, is being merged into 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., a 
subsidiary of Inland Steel Co., Chi- 
cago. 


Inland Steel Products Co., Mil- 
waukee, purchased Pacific Metal 
Decking Co., Hayward, Calif. Mil- 
cor galvanized steel roof deck will 
be made in the Hayward plant. 


Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, will 
purchase Aetna-Standard Engineer- 
ing Co., Ellwood City, Pa., subject 
to approval of stockholders. 


Merger negotiations are under- 
way between H. K. Porter Company 
Inc. and National Electric Products 
Corp., both of Pittsburgh. National 
Electric is a manufacturer of elec- 
trical distribution systems. 


Miller Mfg. Co., Detroit, pur- 
chased Crawford Steel Foundry Co., 
Bucyrus, Ohio. The Crawford 
foundry occupies about 80,000 sq 
ft of floor space and makes steel 
castings up to 6000 Ib. Other Miller 
subsidiaries are: Buckeye Forging 
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Co., Cleveland; Monroe Steel Cast- 
ings Co., Monroe, Mich.; Bonney 
Forge & Tool Works, Allentown, 
Pa., and Alliance, Ohio; Precision 
Mfg. Co. and Economy Valve Co., 
Detroit. 


National Automatic Tool Co. 
Inc., Richmond, Ind., purchased 
Jes-Cal Co., Fraser, Mich., manu- 


facturer of honing tools. Natco 
builds multiple spindle machine 
tools. Officers of Jes-Cal include: 


Chairman, H. W. Bockhoff; presi- 
dent, N. M. Forsythe; vice president 
and general manager, C. P. Smith; 
treasurer, R. C. Schuerman; secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer, R. C. 
Gildenhar. F. J. Jeschke and G. M. 


Calvert are vice presidents. 


Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Pittsburgh, purchased S. Heller Ele- 
vator Co., Milwaukee. I. L. Heller 
will be district manager for the 
Westinghouse Elevator Div. and 
S. E. Heller will be district service 
manager. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel 
Inc., Washington, re-elected these 
officers: President, Myron L. Chase, 
Luria Bros. & Co. Inc., New York; 
first vice president, M. K. Mahler, 
Morrow Steel Co., Detroit; second 
vice president, E. J. Moskowitz, 
Schiavone-Bonomo Corp., Jersey 
City, N. J.; treasurer, Harry Marley, 
Abe Cooper-Syracuse Inc., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; and secretary, Ralph 
N. Kopelove, Kopelove Iron & 
Metal Co. Inc., Dayton, Ohio. 
S. G. Keywell, Samuel G. Keywell 
Co. Inc., Detroit, continues as 
treasurer emeritus; E. C. Barringer 
continues as executive vice presi- 
dent, and W. S. Story, as director 
of public relations. 


National Insulation Manufactur- 
ers Association has been organized 
with headquarters at 441 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Officers 
include: President, E. H. Luchs, 
Mundet Cork Corp., North Bergen, 
N. J.; vice president, R. A. Mc- 
Laughlin, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., Pittsburgh; treasurer, F. T. 
Christenson, Refractory & Insula- 
tion Corp., New York; and execu- 
tive secretary and director, J. M. 
Barnhart. 


American Foundrymen’s — Soci- 
ety, Des Plaines, IIl., announces 
these nominations (election date is 
App 15) — For. president, CoE. 
Nelson, Magnesium Div., Dow 
Chemical Co., Midland, Mich.; for 
vice president, Norman J. Dun- 
beck, Industrial Minerals Div., In- 
ternational Minerals & Chemical 
Corp., Skokie, Ill. 


Lewis Chapman, chairman, Wil- 
liam Jessop & Sons Ltd., is the new 
president of the British I-on & Steel 
Federation, London. Richard F. 
Summers, chairman, John Summers 
& Sons Ltd., is president-elect of 
the federation for 1959. 


i 
— je NEW OFFICES 


Wisconsin Steel Div., Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., Chicago, 
opened two district sales offices: At 
420 S. First St., Milwaukee, Wis., 
under E. R. Larsen; and at 421 
19th St., Moline, Ill., under J. H. 
Gray. 


Clark Controller Co., Cleveland, 
established a district office at 18430 
W. Seven Mile Rd., Detroit 35, 
Mich. Joe L. Whitely is branch 


manager. 


gol), NEW PLANTS 


Eutectic Welding Alloys Corp., 
Flushing, N. Y., opened a warehouse 
service center at 167 Brighton Ave., 
Boston 34, Mass., under the name of 
Eutectic Welding Alloys-New Eng- 
land Div. Inc. It will be operated 
by D. Ryan. 


Crucible Steel Co. of America, 
Pittsburgh, opened a steel service 
center at 1134 Payne Ave., Erie, Pa., 
as a subbranch of the Cleveland 
service center. Stocks will include 
tool steels, alloys, and_ stainless 
steels. 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, is operating its struc- 
tural steel and plate fabricating 
plant near Baltimore in the Curtis 
Bay area. Personnel include: Gen- 
eral manager, A. L. Campbell; sales 
manager, C. R. Ford; purchasing 
agent and traffic manager, M. Dier- 


ker. 


WINDOWS OF WASHINGTON 


The New Art: Economic Stabilization 
THE PRESIDENT’S economic report to Congress this 


year contains the seed of a new approach to maintain- 
ing stability and halting inflation. 

An official on the Council of Economic Advisers 
believes we came close to a real depression last April. 
He cites housing as the most significant area of support 
last year but warns that public works spending (which 
doesn’t take full effect for months or even years) is 
not the best way to fight a recession. 

What we learned last year, he implies, should guide 
us in the fight to halt inflation. He believes the govern- 
ment can accomplish much through better control of 
its own procurement activities. To do that, a commit- 
tee will be established under Dr. Raymond Saulnier, 
council chairman, with members from each of the de- 
partments with big procurement interests. The mem- 
bers will devote a major part of their time to the com- 
mittee. Though they’re not “brass,” they will have the 
knowledge of their departments’ programs necessary 
to co-ordinate government purchasing to reduce costs. 


Does Uncle Sam Support Inflation? 


The point, believes the council official, is that Uncle 
Sam supports inflation. In some cases, he is the pace 
setter for cost increases. An example: Restricting im- 
ports. When blocking imports, we must ask “search- 
ing” questions about the true nature of the program, 
this official says. In reality, we may simply be boosting 
prices, not protecting domestic industry. The national 
security “excuse” for restricting imports deserves “more 
dogged” analysis, he adds. 

In connection with the new art of economic stabiliza- 
tion, Uncle Sam will spend more money in fiscal 1960 
on his statistical programs for prices, wages, and pro- 
ductivity. Present statistics are termed “awful.” Dr. 
Saulnier’s committee will presumably work under the 
cabinet level committee recently formed by Ike to study 
stabilization and inflation. 

Subsidization is an area of interest for the com- 
mittee which is of prime importance to business. Does 
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Uncle Sam really ask the right kinds of questions | 
about costs when he offers to subsidize? 


Employment Act Is Set 


Part of the stabilization package is Ike’s reeommenda- 
tion that the Full Employment Act contain language 
calling for stable prices as a government goal. The 
language will be “reasonably stable prices.” What that 
means is anyone’s guess, but it will be used, the council 
official hopes, strictly in terms of “consistent or steady 
prices and an adequate return on capital invested.” 

What Congress does about amending the act is, of 
course, another thing. Unions may seek to lever in 
what amounts to price control and exact a promise of 
true “full” employment at the same time. 

The danger of committing the government to stable 
prices is a simple one: “How could we raise taxes, il 
in turn, prices would be raised to compensate?” Crux: 
No formula for preservation of the dollar can be set 
“as long as we play the game of free enterprise.” But 
Uncle Sam, particularly with his own procurement, 
can wield more influence in the fight against inflation 
than he has in the past. 


Two Democratic Labor Bills Coming 
Sen. John Kennedy (D., Mass.) has introduced a 


labor-management reform bill similar to the Kennedy- | 
Ives Bill of last year. He hopes to get it passed quickly 
(hearings on it begin this week) without any refer- 
ence to major changes in Taft-Hartley legislation, 
which both Democrats and Republicans wish to amend 
(but in different ways). Then he forecasts a second 
bill in April recommending Taft-Hartley changes. 
He promises that bill will be based on recommenda- 
tions from the Labor Law Advisory Panel recently set 
up by the Senate Labor & Public Welfare Committee. 
Prediction: The senator will have a rough time hold- 
ing some of his fellow Democrats in line on the first 
bill. Many are committed to Taft-Hartley changes 
(particularly repeal of the open shop) as quickly as 
possible. Neither will some Republicans like Sen. Barry 
Goldwater (Ariz.) hold still long enough for the ad- 


visory panel to come up with its recommendations. 


How Much Money for Space? 


The budget (see Page 39) is getting a big emotional 
reaction. Washington could be drowned in a sea of 
tears. So listen a moment to Dr. Homer Stewart, Na- 
tional Aeronautics & Space Administration’s director 
of planning and evaluation: “Unlimited funds for space 
programs are not the answer to our problem. It takes 
time to learn how to spend money,” and the U. S. 
has been spending money on space only a few years. 
Dr. Stewart implies that some of the money now going 
for space is wasted by inexperienced personnel and 
firms. The answer: Continued slow, but sure, develop- 
ment of our capabilities. 
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PORCELAIN ENAMEL: 
Where $500 Million Worth Goes 


Ranges, cooking equipment, space heaters 30% 
Retrigerdiors and freezeis  =s_—i‘(‘(és(w;#é(‘( ié‘éyyCéOié# 11 
Home laundry equipment and dishwashers _.___—*17 
Waierhede>s. =. 4 
Plumbing equipment (lavatories, tubs, etc.) .... 13 
een ee rrrrr—“iw”™SsSOCSCsSCSCisi‘(‘R} 14 
Signs = ~=—h—h—h—hmr—s—eSOSsSsS<CSéSéSé 3 
i = =§=§=}=)—hheereereses—“‘“—sSsS—sSsSsSsSsSéS<a<aC<i<‘<‘<i 8 


Source: Porcelain Enamel Institute. 


Seaporcel 


Enamelers Push Ahead 


Sales, volume, and competition are up. Porcelain group will 
devote more attention to aluminum in architectural and non- 


architectural lines. 


PORCELAIN ENAMELING ésales 
may go to $500 million in 1959, 
estimates John Oliver, managing 
director, Porcelain Enamel Institute, 
Washington. Sales totaled $440 
million in 1958, $445 million in 
HOST. 


* More Reaching for Gravy—The 
building panel industry is convinced 
that competitive conditions will car- 
ry over from 1958. 

Appliance makers with excess ca- 
pacity are diversifying. Having en- 
tered the manufacture of simple 
panels, long the gravy in the panel 
field, established panelmakers are 
showing concern. 


© Building Use Expands—Architec- 
tural enamelers are looking for a 
bigger share in the 1959 market, 
about 20 per cent more than they 
had in 1958. Potential growth in 
building panels is cited by H. M. 
Patton, vice president, Ingram 
Richardson Mfg. Co., Beaver Falls, 
Pa. Architects designing buildings 
with curtain walls favor the current 
trend toward bigger panels and 
those with three dimensional pat- 
terns. 
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Uses are broadening 


Exterior renovation and interior 
redecoration will be included in the 
enameler’s bigger share for 1959. 


Greatly improved manufacturing 
facilities are resulting in lower per 
square foot building costs, making 
porcelain enamel curtain walls more 
competitive with other materials, 
such as masonry, adds M. Jesse 
Salton, president, Seaporcel Metals 
Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 

New in architectural enameling 
is its application to copper span- 
drels, tower, and spire of a church 
in Rye, N. Y., for a stained glass 
effect. 


e Enter Aluminum—Aluminum is 
apparently beginning its success 
story. At present, it probably doesn’t 
account for more than 5 per cent of 
total volume with less than ten 
enameling companies using it on a 
regular basis, but interest is grow- 
ing. (Advantages: Less weight, no 
rusting. Disadvantage: Firing tem- 
perature must be controlled more 
closely.) One manufacturer sees a 
big market for enameled aluminum 
extrusions for curtain wall construc- 
tion as column and mullion covers. 


panels give bank new look 


Prediction: Enameled aluminum 
will be used more in the home, but 
not for home building. Why? Enam- 
eled steel or aluminum has always 
been regarded as too expensive, says 
one industry official. 

Evidence of the trend: Aluminum 
Co. of America, Pittsburgh, expects 
to put enameled aluminum bath- 
tubs and sinks into production. 
Monarch Aluminum Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, is enameling cast alu- 
minum frying pans. 


@ Nonarchitectural Enameling — 
PEI reports that the home appliance 
industry, users of over 50 per cent 
of all porcelain enamel, showed an 
increase of 6 per cent in September, 
1958, over September, 1957. This 
trend is continuing. One firm re- 
ports that its fair sized jobbing op- 
eration in enameling agitators and 
pipelines for abrasion and corrosion 
resistance held up well in 1958. 


@ Prices—A maker of building pan- 
els claims prices “have gone to 
hell.” Despite larger predicted vol- 
ume in 1959, some people in this 
field may find the profit squeeze is 
on. 

Competition is expected to keep 
prices down in the first half. In- 
creased labor and material costs 
expected in the second half may 
change the picture. 

Ferro Corp., Cleveland, predicts 
stable pricing for fritmakers unless 
major upsets take place in raw ma- 
terial costs or labor. 


“SALES-SERVICE ENGINEER’ 
(TOOL STEEL SPECIALIST) 
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"ACCOMMODATION SERVICES — oo — RL eh 


Local Crucible personnel provide service in depth, Average warehouse staff is backed up by Crucible 
ranging from quick reports on steels available to Metallurgists who, although located at mills, will 
expert assistance with metal working problems. travel. 


maintains broad range 


Here’s service in depth, made possible 
y Crucible’s integrated operation. It 
tarts with in-stock deliveries of the 
eels you need and goes on to provide 
omplete technical assistance for engi- 
eers, production, toolroom and main- 
ienance men. And the entire service is 
ivailable from all of Crucible’s 27 
arehouses — 


1) Deliveries from local stocks of 
6,000 specialty steel items, including 
ll grades, shapes and sizes. 


(12) Basic specialty steel data — com- 
ilete breakdowns on properties, char- 
icteristics, as well as machining and 
labrication details. (Warehouse 
eccount salesmen can frequently rec- 
immend the best steel for the end use.) 


(3) Metalworking assistance with un- 
isual machining and fabricating prob- 
ems — by trained, experienced sales- 
lervice engineers who specialize in tool 
eels, stainless, alloys. 


'4) Metallurgical research — help in 
leveloping steels for tomorrow’s more 
exacting applications from Crucible’s 
metallurgists, who will come to your 
plant on call. 


| Here’s what one purchasing agent 
recently had to say about this over-all 
fervice: “We need lots of help with new 
Eteels — ones we haven’t used before. 
(he reason we rely on Crucible ware- 
houses is because their men know the 
hnswers—or can get them for us 
uickly.” 

| Why not simplify your own specialty 
steel purchasing problems by taking 
Advantage of this integrated service? 
Crucible Steel Company of America, 
Dept. PA15, Oliver Building, Mellon 
Square, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


BTOCK LIST 


Ceeps you up-to-date 
pn local stocks of spe- 
tialty steels. Just ask 
the Crucible salesman 
‘o place your name 
bn the regular mail- 


One Source 
For All 
These Steels 


| 


ing list. 


Branch Offices and Warehouses: Atlant E 
Denver « Detroit * Grand Rapids ° Harrison 
Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh ¢ Portland, Ore. 
St. Paul e Syracuse * Tampa * Toledo « Tuls 
' 


} 


Houston e Indianapolis ¢ r ‘ 
e Providence « Rockford e Salt Lake City ¢ San Francisco ¢ Seattle « Springfield, Mass. 


a ¢ Toronto, Ont. 


metals like titanium. 


production problems. 


TOOL STEELS — Water, oil, air hardening, shock 
resisting, hot work, plastic and die casting steels 
in all forms, including bars, sheets, plates, drill 
rod, hollow bars, forgings and flat ground stocks 


HIGH SPEED STEELS — Crucible’s famous “'Rex''® 
steels: Rex Thrift Finish rounds, hot rolled and cold 
drawn flats and squares, drill rod, forgings, sheets, 
plates, and tool bits 


STAINLESS STEELS — Bars, sheet, strip, wire, cold 
heading wire, metalizing wire, plates, angles 


FREE MACHINING STEELS — Crucible Max-el® 
rounds, hexagons, plates and brake die steel 


ALLOY STEELS — Bars, billets, strip and sheet 
COLD ROLLED CARBON SPRING STEELS 
DRILL STEELS — Hollow and solid drill steels 
ALUMINUM EXTRUSION DIE STEELS 
HOLLOW TOOL STEEL 


Crucible metallurgists will come to your plant, if 
necessary, to help engineers use new steels or 


Sales service engineers’ experience with fabricat- 
ing, machining problems can solve toolroom and 


of local customer services 


ranges from in-stock deliveries to metallurgical research 


Truck drivers speed orders for over- 
night delivery to you—or earlier if 
your order is an “emergency.” 


Teletype operators get direct reports on 
quantities available everywhere in the ware- 
house system —from Crucible’s inventory- 
control computer room. 


WELDING AND HARD FACING ROD 
PLASTIC MOLD STEELS 
PERMANENT MAGNETS 


—and many others 


‘CRUCIBLE | STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA 


a ¢ Baltimore « Boston e Buffalo ¢ Charlotte e Chicago Cincinnati « Cleveland * Columbus e Dallas e Dayton 
Kansas City e Los Angeles « Milwaukee ¢ New Haven e New York 


e St. Louis 


If you were your boss... 


How High Would You Score? 


Scores for each factor range from a low of 1 to a high of 9 points. 


A—HOW MUCH DO YOU KNOW? 


1. About your job and its procedures? 


2. About the company's policies? 


B—WHAT TYPE INDIVIDUAL ARE YOU? 


. What are your mental and creative 


abilities? 


. What impression does your appearance 
make? 


. What are your personality traits and 


social mannerisms? 


. Are you honest, have integrity? 


Merit Helps Set Salaries 


THE “DOUBT FACTOR” in sal- 
ary schedules can be an expensive, 
hidden cost: It cuts a man’s per- 
formance and increases employment 
turnover. 

The factor manifests itself among 
employees in these ways: 
e “I’m going to ask for a transfer 
to production. They pay those boys 
more than they do us research en- 
gineers.” 


e “I’m doing more than any other 
guy in the department. But what 
do I have to do to get a raise—root 
for the union during negotiations?” 

Such situations—and they’re all 
too common—point up one of the 
basic tenets of effective salary ad- 
ministration: Paying salaries equal 
to or above the area average is only 
half the job. The individual needs 
to feel that internal salary relation- 
ships are equitable. He also needs 
recognition for better-than-average 
performance. 

Emphasis on the employee as an 
individual is a product of our gal- 
loping postwar economy which put 
the spotlight on the middle man- 
ager and the engineer—both in 
short supply and both gaining in- 
creasing importance in our indus- 
trial complex. The emphasis has 
provided impetus for the increasing 
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use of job evaluation and slotting 
techniques (STEEL, Jan. 19, p. 42), 
has heightened interest in merit ap- 
praisal programs, and has created 
a larger number of parallel oppor- 
tunities in administrative and tech- 
nical careers. 


e Here’s the Key—You can lick 
the “doubt factor” by answering the 
key question in every employee’s 
mind: “How am I doing on the 
job?” The job descriptions, used to 
evaluate and slot positions in their 
proper relationships, outline what 
you expect from the individual. Why 
not carry it a step farther? Set 
guideposts to measure the individ- 
ual’s performance against those job 
specifications—devise a merit ap- 
praisal program. 

You can make your approach to 
appraisals formal (favored by many 
large firms) or informal. But what- 
ever the approach, salary adminis- 
trators emphasize that appraisals 
are as necessary for personnel as 
preventive maintenance programs 
for new equipment. 

The objectives: 

1. To help the individual grow 
and to demonstrate the company’s 
interest in him. (Appraisal pro- 
grams often form the core for man- 


agement development activities.) 

2. To reward the individual for 
above average performance with 
pay increases and promotions. 


e Informal Tack—Evinrude Motors 
finds the informal approach effec- 
tive. The firm has no specific “pay 
increase dates.” To encourage su- 
pervisors to develop a continual 
awareness of their subordinates’ per- 
formance and progress, supervisors 
must submit merit salary recom- 
mendations to a central wage com- 
mittee which meets monthly. 

“Of course, we don’t give every- 
body raises every month,” says 
Clarence Uecke, Evinrude’s direc- 
tor of industrial relations. “But we 
want everybody to be considered so 
that inequities can be spotted and 
corrected, and individuals doing 
outstanding work can be rewarded. 
If an individual is at or near the 
top of his rate range, the reviews 
spotlight the fact. The supervisor 
then can consider the promotion 
possibilities: Is the man imme- 
diately promotable or does he need 
special training or experience be- 
fore making the move upward?” 

The central wage committee in- 
cludes Mr. Uecke and W. J. Webb, 
division manager. To further de- 
velop complete understanding of 
the program, three supervisors are 
selected each month to participate 
in the review. “The whole pro- 
gram has a good communications 
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C—HOW'S YOUR JOB PERFORMANCE? 


7. Do you complete assigned jobs as quickly 
as possible? 


8. Are you co-operative and effective in 
group action? 


9. How much initiative do you display? 


10. How willingly do you seek and accept 
responsibility? 


. How willingly do people work for you? 


. How well do you perform within your 


budget? 


. How effectively do you delegate authority 


and responsibility? 


. What's your record for developing good 


assistants and successors? 


. How much imagination and creativity do 


11. How's your. judgment, ability to size up 


situations? 


What the score means: 


144 points—perfect (nobody is) 
112 & above—above average 


effect,” Mr. Uecke points out. “The 
experience of having to back up de- 
cisions on why they didn’t recom- 
mend pay increases, as well as why 
they did, forces our managers to 
consider employees as individuals.” 


e Takes Other View—Bell & How- 
ell Co. has developed a formal ap- 
proach. Managers are required to 
appraise all subordinates once a 
year, using forms that list specific 
factors. The individual’s perform- 
ance is measured by both his im- 
mediate supervisor and the one at 
the next higher level. After the ap- 
praisal has been completed and ap- 
proved by the industrial relations 
department, the individual and his 
immediate supervisor discuss it in 
a private counseling session. 

“We emphasize this,” says Wil- 
liam Hodge, director of industrial 
relations: “The annual appraisal 
is primarily aimed at reviewing the 
individual, his progress, and poten- 
tial growth with Bell & Howell. The 
objective—and this is the basic 
function of the counseling session— 
is to help him improve his perform- 
ance and to grow with the com- 
pany. 

“While merit appraisals may 
have an effect on them, salary ad- 
justments are a continual consider- 
ation and are not timed with the 
appraisals. The basic difference is 
that merit salary increases are based 
solely on job performance.” 
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© Do It Yourself—A technique Mr. 
Hodge recommends: Give the em- 
ployee a form in advance of coun- 
seling and have him rate himself. 
“We have found this an excellent 
way to prepare the individual for 
the session,” relates Mr. Hodge. 
“The individual does a little soul 
searching and experience shows that 
he’s often tougher on his scoring 
than his supervisor. Discussion of 
the individual’s shortcomings and 
suggestions for improvement come 
easier in this type of atmosphere.” 

Another tip on appraisals is con- 
tained in a salary administration 
survey made by John W. Riegel of 
the University of Michigan’s Indus- 
trial Relations Department: Urge 
managers to keep a continuing rec- 
ord of noteworthy actions by subor- 
dinates. Reason: Psychological 
studies prove memory fails to retain 
details in their proper perspective. 

Along with merit appraisal, new 
emphasis has been given the policy 
of providing engineers equal salary 
opportunities whether they follow 
technical or administrative careers. 
Studies show that in the past the 
best salaries have practically always 
gone to engineers who became ad- 
ministrators. 


e Parallel Routes — Westinghouse 
has had twin opportunity ladders 
since the 1920s. Moving from junior 
engineer to associate engineer, then 
engineer, brings the individual to a 


you display in meeting difficult problems? 


Score 


point (usually in five to ten years) 
where he can elect to follow an ad- 
ministrative or technical career. On 
the administrative route, he ad- 
vances from supervising engineer to 
division or department engineering 
manager. On the technical side, 
he may rise from senior engineer to 
consulting engineer or scientist and 
make a salary equal to his admin- 
istrative associates. 

For slotting technical personnel, 
Bell & Howell substitutes two fac- 
tors in its job evaluation criteria. 
Replacing “scope of supervision” 
and “number of people supervised” 
are “engineering and _ scientific 
judgment required” and “creativity 
required.” 

“Performance appraisal of tech- 
nical individuals is inherently too 
subjective,” an engineering vice 
president admits. “But certainly 
the attempt is a step in the right 
direction. We place less emphasis 
on such factors as articulateness and 
personality—if he’s a poor co-opera- 
tor, we assign him work involving 
few contacts. His technical alert- 
ness, perception of what needs to 
be done, and his capacity for self- 
direction are more important.” 

- This is the second in a series of three 
articles on techniques for setting salaries 
of metalworking managers. The first ar- 
ticle appeared last week and the third 
will be published Feb. 2. An extra copy 
of any in the series will be available until 
supply is exhausted. Write to Editorial 


Service, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 
13, Ohio. 


FLEXLITE RAISED HUB GRINDING WHEELS 


RUBBER 


Safety guard removed to illustrate full view of Flexlite Grinding Wheel 


PEAK EFFICIENCY...PEAK STAMINA 
or high-speed portable grinding 


From start to finish, U. S. Flexlite is the wheel that’s 
built to reduce overhead. For smoothing and finishing 
welds, this is the most efficient, durable wheel in port- 
able grinding. Comes in two types: 


A24-H-BWD designed for use where fast rate of re- 
moval is the prime objective. 


A24-Q-BWD designed for top efficiency and long life. 
Recommended for heavy-type applications such as 
heavy-gauge metals and heavy welds. 


Mechanical Goods Division 


RUBBER 


WORLD'S LARGES 
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U.S. Flexlite Raised Hub Wheels are built for the ut- 
most safety—their manufacture is controlled by unerr- 
ing electronics. Layers of fiber glass reinforce the wheel. 
These wheels give you a cost-saving advantage right 
from the start. 


Ask your “U.S.” Distributor, or call or write U. S. 
Rubber, 10 Eagle St., Providence, R. I., or your local 
“U.S.” District Office, or the address below. 


United States Rubber 


UFACTURER OF INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 


In Canada: Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd. 
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SAE Looks at Tomorrows Cars 


The Society of Automotive Engineers held its annual meeting in 
Detroit to discuss industry developments that will affect future 
automobile designs. STEEL was there. Here is a summary of the 
behind the scenes highlights 


(Material in thi 
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BRAKES...Safer, Smoother Stopping 


DEVELOPMENTS in metallic linings, water cooled brakes, and 
molybdenum sprayed drums will obsolete present brake drum sys- 
tems by the late 1960s. Within two years, youll be able to buy 
several makes of cars having integrally cast aluminum brake drums 
and hubs—but still using organic linings. Buick has them now. 
Detroit engineers believe this is the least costly approach to the brake 
problem for the immediate future. 

Newell H. McCuen, Chevrolet brake engineer, cites the Pikes 
Peak constant braking test where ceramic linings held at fairly level 
line pressures for the 18 mile trip. Organic linings failed at 10.5 
miles although they’re still adequate for normal car use when com- 
bined with heat dissipating aluminum drums and liners. 


WHEELS... Plastic Wheels, Universal Rims Here 


PLASTIC WHEELS for military vehicles have been developed by 
Kelsey-Hayes Co., Detroit, and the Ordnance Tank-Automotive 
Command (OTAC) at Detroit Arsenal. The wheels will be used 
primarily in hot climates where corrosion is a problem. 

The wheels are molded from epoxy precoated glass fiber. Cost 
is about $6.50, too expensive for commercial use. Ordnance hints 
the wheels will soon be released for limited use on military Jeeps. 

Another Detroit Arsenal development is a universal steel rim to 
handle tube and tubeless tires (see STEEL, Jan. 19, p. 46). It’s being 
introduced on a replacement basis. 


TURBINES...Commercial Turbines Near 


THESE TWO DISCS (at left) show the difference between stainless 
steel and a new high temperature resistant material exposed to 2000° F 
for 150 hours. Developed by Chrysler Corp., the material contains 
no strategic or critical elements. It can be used for gas turbine com- 
bustion chamber liners, hot gas passages, and other nonmoving parts. 
It was in Chrysler’s gas turbine engine that recently logged 19.4 mpg 
from Toledo, Ohio, to Woodbridge, N. J. 

With material problems out of the way, George Huebner, Jr., 
Chrysler’s executive research engineer, believes these two factors 
prevent early adoption of gas turbines in passenger cars: 1. Com- 


s department is protected by copyright, and its use in any form without permission ts prohibited. ) 


petitive manufacturing costs. 2. The degree of piston engine im- 
provement to come. Its immediate potential is for military vehicles 
and trucks. 


TRIM...Aluminum on Top, But Pursued 


ALUMINUM COMPANIES claim the light metal still dominates the 
trim field. Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, estimates one-fifth 
of the aluminum in 1959 cars is for trim, and 11.1 per cent increase 
over 1958. Alcoa’s figures show that ’59 cars are using a total of 51.5 
lb of aluminum per car, against 47.3 lb last year. 

Aluminum firms now feel the trim market is dependent on 
styling whims. They’re putting more effort in selling functional 
parts: Housings, engine components, wheels, and brakes. So zinc 
and stainless steel have more room to compete on the trim market. 
The zinc people have been playing up the advantages of better 
finishes. 


DREAM CARS...Will Probably Come True 


THIS IS CELLA I (at left), De Soto dream car. A. E. Kimberly, 
chief engineer, says it will be powered by four electric motors, one for 
each wheel. Electrical energy will be tapped from electrochemical 
power cells fed by hydrogen and oxygen. 

Jack E. Charipar, Plymouth’s chief engineer, predicts this for 
1980: “Suspension systems may be electromagnetic and automatically 
adjust to road and driving conditions. Body flaps will brake cars 
aerodynamically. Car bodies will be lattice frames of lightweight 
structural members placed where loads require them and covered by 
stressed panels. Developments in contour milling will permit die 
patterns and possibly dies to be traced directly from the design 
models of cars, even from prints.” 


Automakers Probe Industry s Future 


e “The boom running from 1946 to 
1958 was built upon innovations 
generated between 1930 and 1945. 


and three administration buildings 
have been established in Michigan, 
Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin, and IIli- 


U. S. Auto Output 


Passenger Only 


1957 


Today, we have no backlog of ideas _—nois. Three-quarters of all motor Lee ain ie eee 
to draw upon. We must propel the vehicle employment and equipment March ........ 357,049 578,356 
next business cycle by our own ef- manufacturing is situated in those Aprile eee 316,503 548,656 
forts,’ charges Stahrl Edmunds, _ states. The region supplies 66 per Ia yaeegene ae 349,474 531,413 
manager of Ford Div.’s Economic cent of all goods and services pur- June aeenaeaee 337,395 500,266 
Studies Dept. By developing new chased by the auto industry. Resi- fabyatie canister 321,053 495,625 
products and creating new markets dents of the five states buy 23 per AUSUSiN cia Siete 180,324 524,363 
for them, he believes industry can cent of all cars built in this country. September ..... 130,426 283,862 
spark its own boom before the ete eth 261,696 327,362 
: } ovember ..... 514,099 578,600 
growing population creates an ex- Exhaust Notes ee 593,996 534714 
panded market in the 1960s. Torley 1 hk 4,243,374 6,115,458 
e Mr. Edmund’s boom could be © James C. Zeder, Chrysler Corp. eae ee 
touched off in the Great Lakes area vice president, claims these five Week Ended 1958 1957 
by automakers themselves, judging areas as the most important in fu- Dec. 20 ....... 135,964 140,447 
from figures revealed by Harry A. ture automotive engineering  re- Bist Eee ee Oe 
Williams, managing director, Auto- search: 1. Further improvement in lang: ote eee 97,664 76,653 
mobile Manufacturers Association. engine economy. 2. Reduction in Jan. 30 «Jb. ee. 133,362 120,140 
Of the 113 auto plants built since car weights. 3. Increased braking ame VG. Pein 134,467 — 109,761 
World War II, 57 manufacturing fa- efficiency. 4. Better cooling of car [eM em caged cc 125,000* 107,495 


cilities, six assembly plants, eight 
engineering and research layouts, 


06 


interiors. 
systems. 


5. Improved suspension 


Source: Ward’s Automotive Reports. 
7Preliminary. *Estimated by STEEL. 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
INDEX 


(1947-1949=100) 


LATEST 
WEEK 


PREVIOUS 
WEEK 
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*Week ended Jan. 17. 


Recovery 


COMPARISONS can be mislead- 
ing. Take a look at STEEL’s pro- 
duction index above. It’s at a level 
that would have been judged ex- 
cellent in 1956. But the pace is 
barely strong enough to keep many 
of the nation’s shops operating at a 
profit today. 

With the notable exception of 
some of the capital goods producers, 
the general economy is near the 
prerecession level of August, 1957. 
STEEL’s index, at a preliminary 
159 (1947-49=100), is 4 points 
above that peak. It’s at the high- 
est level since mid-March, 1957. 


e Source of Power—Three of the 
four elements in the index are above 
the August, 1957, marks. Steelmak- 
ers last week scheduled output at 
2,140,000 net tons, the fourth con- 
secutive increase since the Christ- 
mas week. Auto and truck produc- 
tion has been holding at the 150,- 
000 unit a week pace since the New 
Year week, although it will decline 
a bit until Chrysler Corp. can re- 
plenish its glass supplies. And elec- 
tric power output has been break- 
ing records, pushing above 13.5 bil- 
lion kw-hr in three of the last five 
weeks. 

The only laggard has been rail- 
road freight carloadings, which 
slipped behind the year-ago figures 
after making a promising start in 
early January. 
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e FRB Corroborates—The Federal 
Reserve Board’s production index 
(see graph and table, Page 60), 
which is seasonally adjusted, is only 
3 points under the previous peak 
and only 4 points shy of the all- 
time high point set at the end of 
1956. While its climb was slowed 
down in December, it should con- 


Nears 1956-57 Boom Level 


tinue rising slowly through the first 
quarter. 

So the question is posed: Why is 
today’s pace so slow in comparison 


with that of 1956? 


e We've Grown — Today’s steel- 
making rate is a so-so 75 per cent 
of capacity, but the tonnage is 


BAROMETERS OF BUSINESS 


INDUSTRY 


Steel Ingot Production (1,000 net tons)? 
Electric Power Distributed (million kw-hr) .... 


Bituminous Coal Output (1,000 tons) 


Crude Oil Production (daily avg—1,000 bbl) ... 
Construction Volume (ENR—millions) 
Auto, Truck Output, U. S., Canada (Ward’s) .. 


TRADE 


Freight Carloadings (1,000 Cars) 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet) 


Currency in Circulation (millions)? ... 
Dept. Store Sales (changes from year ago)° ...... 


FINANCE 


Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet, millions) 


Federal Gross Debt (billions) 
Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) 


Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands of shares) 
Loans and Investments (billions)* ..... 
U. S. Govt. Obligations Held (billions) *# 


PRICES 


SreeEL’s Finished Steel Price Index® ..... 


SreeL’s Nonferrous Metal Price Index® 


IATL CGMMOGLUCS. ware ee eae a 
Commodities Other than Farm & Foods’ 


*Dates on request. 1Preliminary. 
2,699,173. %Federal Reserve Board. 


Fo 


2Weekly 
4Member banks, 
100. ®1936-39—100. 7Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1947-49=—100. 
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gee ae $301.6 $260.0 
164,067! | 165,011 
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$24,918 $23,302 
eee $282.7 $274.5 
settee eee $38.4 $25.6 
$3600 21,015 12,098 
sete cease $95.4 $87.7 
ee ne eee $31.5 $26.1 
Seangesce 247.82 239.15 
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capacities, net tons: 1959, 2,831,486; 1958, 
Federal Reserve System. °1935-39— 
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HOW 
ABOUT 
YOU? 


Do you know that many cancers 
can be cured if detected early? 
That an annual health checkup 
is your best protection against 
cancer? 


Are you giving yourself this 
big advantage? Or are you 
taking chances with your life 
because of foolish attitudes 
about cancer like these? 


DON’T 
EVEN 
MENTION 
THAT 
WORD! 


Fear keeps 
some people 
from even learning cancer 
facts that can save their lives. 


NEVER FELT 
BETTER! 


Checkups help to detect cancer 
in its “silent” stage before you 
notice any symptom. 


COSTS 
TOO 
MUCH! 


Dollars you spend 
for the protection 
of your health can 


Oe mean years of life. 


Millions of Americans have 
made an annual checkup a 
habit... for life. How about 
you? 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 9%© 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION INDEX 


1947-49 =100 


(Seasonally adjusted) 


Federal Reserve Board. 
Charts copyright, 1959, STEEL. 


greater than it was during the pe- 
riod immediately preceding the re- 


cession. The rate then was a re- 
spectable 83 per cent of capacity. 
In 1956, the same tonnage was an 
even more exciting 90-plus per cent. 
Capacity in other industries has 
grown just as fast, requiring increas- 
ingly higher levels of operations to 
create a psychologically favorable 
business climate. 


© We've Progressed — The new 
plant and equipment installed after 
the Korean War gave management 
the opportunity to find out just what 
it could do with productivity when 
the chips were down last year. Re- 
sult: We can now make more 
things with fewer people. At the 
same time, the work force grew 
from a monthly average of about 
67.6 million in 1956 to 68.8 million 
in 1958. Unemployment is and 
will continue to be a damper on 
optimism until production climbs to 
a level considerably beyond any it 
has reached so far. 


¢ We’ve Changed Emphasis—The 
question has often been asked: How 
far can an upturn go without 
strong support from capital goods? 
This may be the year we find out. 
We've changed our product mix, 


Total Primary Metal 
Production Metals Fabricating 
1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 

Jan. 133 145 100 143 159 180 
Feb. 130 146 95 143 153 180 
Mar. 128 145 91 137 150 179 
Apr. 126 144 86 134 146 176 
May 128 144 91 132 148 175 
June 132 145 103 132 as Fa legs} 
July 134 145 102 132 154 178 
Aug. 136 145 109 136 156 178 
Sept. 137 144 1137 131 155. 176 
Oct. 138 142 123 128 155: 172 
Nov. 141 139 abs\— all 164 170 
Dec. 142* 135 123* 107 165* 163 
Avg 134* 143 105* 132 155* 175 


*Preliminary. 


DURABLE GOODS ORDERS 


IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


New Orders* Sales* 
1958 1957 


1958 1957 
Jan. .. 10,704 14,176 12,646 14,941 
Feb. .. 10,688 14,102 12,038 14,808 
Mar. .. 11,488 13,853 11,670 14,198 
Apr. .. 10,833 13,234 11,532 14,254 
May .. 11,423 14,115 11,643 14,296 
June .. 12,245 13,249 12,086 14,207 
July .. 12,512 13,005 12,256 14,573 
Aug. .. 12,177 13,160 12,385 14,297 
Sept. .. 12,859 12,519 12,723 14,132 
Oct. .. 13,530 12,154 12,943 13,932 
Nov. .. 13,654 12,434 13,393+ 13,548 
Deck Were crtets OEE Raaua 13,092 


Seasonally adjusted. +Preliminary. 
U. S. Office of Business Economics. 


turning to consumer durables and 
nondurable goods this year to fill 
out the capacity we already have. 
Production of nondurables has 
played an important part in the 
recovery of the FRB index. 
George P. Hitchings, manager of 
Ford Motor Co.’s Economic Analysis 
Dept., summed up the feeling of 
many businessmen the other day 
when he said: “Total business ac- 
tivity in physical volume is close 
to the prerecession level, but there 
are no dynamic elements in pros- 
pect for rapid growth as there were 
in the recoveries of 1950 and 1955.” 


Power Output Hits Peak 


The biggest single factor in the 
recovery of STEEL’s production in- 
dex is the output of electric energy. 
It is one of the few segments of the 
economy which is starting the year 
at record heights. 


Officials in the industry point out 
that there is a natural growth factor 
which continues to exert itself under 
almost all economic circumstances. 
Even in a recession, residential and 
commercial users of power seldom 
cut back on consumption. They 
take close to half of the indus- 
try’s output. And with new home 
construction holding above the 1 
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MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


BOOKINGS—1954 = 100 


1958 1957 1956 1955 


Jan. ... 93.07 126.34 122.43 97.00 
Feb. ... 93.49 139.29 129.56 98.71 
Mar. ... 97.89 140.76 166.14 149.16 
Apr. ... 122.36 132.67 145.20 109.52 
May ... 118.04 157.95 155.53 110.50 
June ... 131.15 121.57 189.13 139.00 
July ... 134.34 128.31 165.50 111.76 
Aug. ... 104.46 110.09 168.70 106.20 
Sept. .. 85.41 116.79 130.35 136.80 
Oct. ... 111.35 124.80 143.38 123.52 
Nov. ... 110.88 87.80 138.50 118.09 
DOCH Gy. mer ns) 105.65 117.76 139.85 
ESRB one anoon SEES aleve) 120.01 


Material Handling Institute Inc. 


FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT ORDERS 


1947-49 = 100 


1958 1957 1956 
Jan. 57.9 117-9 195.6 
Feb. 57.6 188.4 169.0 
Mar 85.9 127.0 152.7 
Apr. 88.7 101.1 135.2 
May 136.1 136.2 207.0 
June 87.7 187.5 156.7 
July 47.9 98.6 110.3 
BU: rece 74.1 231.3 188.3 
Sept 64.5 113.9 114.7 
Oct 118.9 145.3 122.2 
INCKE cose 83.3 59.6 12170 
Dec. 61.4 115.6 
INES Boogood aterens 130.7 149.0 


Foundry Equipment Mfrs. Assn. 
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million unit mark, a sizable new 
market is created each year. 

Some industry officials doubt the 
validity of their figures as an ac- 
curate barometer of business condi- 
tions from week to week. For in- 
stance, cold weather over much oi 
the nation the last two months has 
increased output significantly. 

But some officials, notably in the 
important Central Industrial Div. 
of the Edison Electric Institute’s 
classifications, claim that the size of 
the recent upturn shows that in- 
dustrial consumption has played an 
important part. One Cleveland of- 
ficial reasons that cold weather in 
that area has been uniform for sev- 
eral weeks, but power generation 
has continued to rise. The differ- 
ence is the solid recovery in the 
area’s industry. 

In Detroit, officials say that the 
industrial load has been stronger 
than anticipated. It has been di- 
rectly responsible for small but 
steady week-to-week gains. In com- 
parison with corresponding year- 
ago figures, the increases have been 
running between 13 and 24 per cent 
during the last three weeks. (Na- 
tionally, the improvement has been 
about 8 per cent.) Detroit Edison 
Co. officials believe the industrial 
use of power will continue to show 
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strength during the first half. 

Pittsburgh observers claim their 
power figures have been an accurate 
barometer of activity in that city’s 
steel mills. 

Total consumption is expected to 
level off for the rest of January, 
with a moderate decline setting in 
until June. Industrial use of power 
will continue to increase but not 
fast enough to counterbalance the 
declines in residential and commer- 
cial use caused by longer daylight 
hours and waning winter weather. 


Trends Fore and Aft 


e Personal income climbed to an 
annual record of $352.5 billion last 
year. But the 1.5 per cent gain in 
disposable income failed to match 
the 2.5 per cent gain in consumer 
prices during 1958. 

© Over 70 per cent of the respond- 
ents to a survey by the New Eng- 
land Council believe that both sales 
and profits in 1959 will be better 
than they were in 1958. 


e Defense electronic purchases dur- 
ing the first quarter of the 1959 
fiscal year dropped to $958 million, 
compared with $1.187 billion in the 
previous quarter, says the Electronic 
Industries Association. 


IT’S NOT 
“HOW THIN” 


ee 


BUT 
HOW EXACT! 


With the recent trend in strip metal 
towards thinner and thinner gauges, 
Somers, a pioneer in thin strip for 
nearly 50 years, is naturally among 
the leaders in rolling ultra-thin strip. 
But in addition to rolling production 
quantities of strip as thin as can be ob- 
tained anywhere in the world, Somers 
utilizes exclusive techniques and equip- 
ment to make sure that every foot 
of metal is up to the most exacting 
standards. 


1. Accu-Ray nuclear 
gauging to assure ab- 
solute uniformity of 
thickness throughout. 


2. Unique rolling mill 
for strip from .001” 
down, makes possible 
extremely close con- 
trol of the final pre- 
anneal temper, and 
uniform accuracy of 
the final temper. 


3. Experience exclu- 
sively with thin strip 
metals gives Somers 
an unmatched back- 
ground in engineering 
ultra-thin strip to meet 
all special require- 
ments. 


Somers Brass Company, Inc. 
104 BALDWIN AVE., WATERBURY, CONN. 


SPECIFY PENOLA LUBRICANTS... 
for greater efficiency in plant operation... more pro- 
tection for valuable machinery. 


e@Penola maintains conveniently located storage facili- 
ties and excellent shipping service for fast delivery to 
your plant. 


@Penola Lubricants are born of the most modern 
techniques and facilities available. 


@Penola Lubricants are backed by the nation’s largest 


PENOLA OIL COMPANY NEw YORK « DETROIT 
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petroleum research laboratory and refining facilities... 
sold by one of the oldest marketers in the U. S. 


The Penola name is your guarantee of... 
®@ QUALITY @ TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
@ PURITY e FAST DELIVERY 


For information or ordering, just contact your nearest 
Penola office or write: Penola Oil Company, 15 W. 51st 
SEN ayes Nays 


Penola 
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ANKER G. CHRISTENSEN 
Read Standard dir.-mfg. 


Anker G. Christensen was appoint- 
ed director of manufacturing, Read 
Standard Div., Capitol Products 
Corp., York, Pa. He was formerly 
executive vice president, Hightow- 
er Morse & Co., and president of 
Spencer Clutch Co. 


Malcolm B. Antrim was promoted 
to manager-engineering and con- 
struction, Lukens Steel Co., Coates- 
ville, Pa. Associated with Lukens 
since 1941, he most recently was 
project manager on its $33 million 
expansion program. 


Robert L. Felt was appointed prod- 
uct metallurgical engineer in Cru- 
cible Steel Co. of America’s Metal- 
lugical Div., Pittsburgh. He was 
assistant chief metallurgist at the 
Midland, Pa., Works. EF. L. Moffet, 
former chief metallurgist, Park 
Works, Pittsburgh, was named ma- 
terial and process engineer (conver- 
sion and treatment), Metallugical 
Div.; and A. P. Terrile was appoint- 
ed field service metallurgist. 


Pratt & Whitney Co. Inc., West 
Hartford, Conn., named James H. 
Daley sales manager, Machine Tool 
Div. He assumes the post held by 
James D. Allan, who will serve as a 
sales consultant until retirement in 
July. In the field sales force of 
P&W, George A. Crittenden, former 
manager of the Philadelphia office, 
was named New York district sales 
manager, heading cutting tool and 
gage sales activities. He is succeed- 
ed in Philadelphia by Victor H. G. 
Wadlund. Donald A. Heaton was 
named district sales manager, cut- 
ting tool and gage sales, Philadel- 
phia territory. 
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MALCOLM B. ANTRIM 
Lukens Steel engineering post 


Ralph M. Trent was elected _presi- 
dent of Pangborn Corp., Hagers- 
town, Md., succeeding the late 
Victor F. Stine. Mr. Trent was ex- 
ecutive vice president. Prior to 
1957, he served for ten years as 
west coast district manager. 


Harvey N. Stover was made assist- 
ant vice president, industrial sales, 
Gould-National Batteries, Trenton, 


Ne! 


Clark D. Matthews was elected 
president, Standard Buffalo Found- 
ry Inc., Buffalo. He succeds his 
father, Charles D. Matthews, who 
will serve temporarily as a consult- 
ant. 


Henry Harnischfeger was elected 
president and treasurer, Harnisch- 
feger Corp., Milwaukee. He suc- 
ceeds his father, Walter, who is now 
chairman. 


Sales appointments in Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co.’s Detroit district in- 
clude: Earl R. Narum, manager of 
automotive industry sales; Roy E. 
Goodwill Jr., manager of general 
industrial sales; Kenneth Womels- 
dorf, assigned to the district as a 
sales representative. 


Ralph Emch was elected presi- 
dent, Schultz Die Casting Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio, to succeed R. A. 
Luedtke, resigned. Mr. Emch was 
vice president. 


T. H. T. Brady was promoted to as- 
sistant Chicago district sales man- 
ager for Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. He was assistant manager, 
Cold Finished Bar Products Div., 
Pittsburgh. 


RALPH M. TRENT 
Pangborn president 


MEN OF INDUSTRY 


A. T. WAIDELICH 
Austin eng. & res. director 


Austin Co., Cleveland, appointed 
A. T. Waidelich (vice president) as 
director of engineering and _ re- 
search, succeeding J. K. Gannett, re- 
tired. Allan S. Austin, president, 
succeeds George A. Bryant, chair- 
man, as chief executive officer. 
Hamilton Beatty was elected a vice 
president, continuing as manager of 
sales development. D. H. Kempler, 
general auditor, was also elected a 
vice president. 


W. B. Ilko was made sales man- 
ager, Wright Hoist Div., York. has 
American Chain & Cable Co. Inc., 
succeeding S. J. Woodworth. Mr. 
Ilko continues as sales manager, 
American Chain Div. T. J. Winter 
fills the new post of field sales man- 
ager, Wright Hoist Div. 


American Brake Shoe Co.’s Kellogg 
Div., Rochester, N. Y., appointed 
Max W. Kistler vice president in 
charge of aircraft hydraulic prod- 
ucts. 


Samuel K. Scovil was appointed 
manager, Ore Sales Dept., Cleve- 
land-Cliffs Iron Co., Cleveland. He 


was assistant manager. 


Randolph L. Ruhley was made vice 
president and general sales man- 
ager, Branford Co., New Haven, 
Conn. 


Dr. G. B. Cooper was appointed re- 
search supervisor for Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 


Dr. Patrick Conley was made man- 
ager of Westinghouse Electric 
Corp.’s Air Arm Div., Baltimore. 
He succeeds Dr. S. W. Herwald, 


recently named vice president-re- 
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JOSEPH L. BLOCK 


search. Dr. Conley was technical 
director on the defense products 
group headquarters staff. 


Inland Steel Co., Chicago, elected 
Joseph L. Block chairman and chief 
executive officer. He was president 
and chief executive officer. Named 
vice chairman was Philip D. Block 
Jr., former senior vice president-raw 
materials. John F. Smith Jr., former 
vice president-sales, was elected 
president. Hjalmar W. Johnson 
was named vice president-planning 
and research. Succeeding him as 
vice president-steel manufacturing 
is Francis M. Rich, former general 
manager of its Indiana Harbor 
Works. Named vice president-sales 
was Robert M. Buddington, former 
general manager of sales. Lemuel 
B. Hunter, former assistant to the 
president was appointed vice presi- 
dent-administration. Carl B. Jacobs 
was promoted to vice president-raw 
materials from general manager- 
raw materials. 


James O. Alexander fills the new 
post of market manager, packaging 
machinery, Reynolds Metals Co., 
Richmond, Va. He joined Reynolds 
six months ago as assistant man- 
ager, baking and milling market, 
Packaging Div., and previously was 
product sales manager for the Avion 
Div., American Car & Foundry In- 
dustries. 


George B. Miller fills the new post 
of vice president-operations, Racine 
Hydraulics & Machinery Inc., Ra- 
cine, Wis. He was vice president- 
engineering. 

AC Spark Plug Div., Flint, Mich., 
General Motors Corp., appointed 
John T. Rausch assistant chief engi- 


neer in charge of the motor group 
of products. He succeeds Dr. Wil- 
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PHILIP D. BLOCK JR. 
top management team at Inland Steel Co. 


JOHN F. SMITH JR. 


fred A. Bychinsky, recently made 
chief automotive engineer at AC. 


Falk Corp., Milwaukee, appointed 
George P. Maurer director of gear 
engineering; W. Stephen Richard- 
son, chief engineer; Edward J. Wel- 
lauer, director of research and de- 
velopment. Walter P. Schmitter, 
former vice president and chief en- 
gineer, was elected vice president- 
engineering. 


Frederick G. Brown was named as- 
sistant vice president-sales, Weirton 
Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., divi- 
sion of National Steel Corp. He 
was assistant to the vice president- 
sales. 


Farrel-Birmingham Co. Inc. ap- 
pointed Raymond H. Perkins west 
coast manager, with offices in Los 
Angeles. He succeeds Paul R. 
Oliver, retired. 


James A. Parsons was elected presi- 
dent, Ward Steel Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., succeeding Asline Ward, re- 
tired. Eldredge H. Allbee and Lin- 
wood E. Palmer Jr. were named 
vice presidents. 


R. E. Calhoun was promoted to 
manager of mining operations for 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting 
Co., St. Louis, and all operating 


subsidiaries. He was western man- 
ager. He has offices in Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


Jacob W. Banks was made superin- 
tendent of blast furnaces at Indiana 
Harbor Works, East Chicago, Ind., 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. He 
succeeds J. F. Agerter, who became 
superintendent of blast furnaces at 
the South Chicago, IIl., Works when 
H. J. Draine took another assign- 
ment because of health. 


Oscar E. Rothfuchs was made man- 
ager of works of the Michigan City, 
Ind., freight car plant of Pullman- 
Standard Car Mfg. Co. He succeeds 
Paul F. Behn, retired. 


James A. Holloway was appointed 
manager, tin plate sales, Wheeling 
Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. Va. 


Walter A. Hensel was elected presi- 
dent, DataGraphic Systems Inc., 
Santa Monica, Calif. A new cor- 
poration, it was formed as an alli- 
ance between Douglas Aircraft Co. 
and General Aniline & Film Corp. 
to develop new techniques, proc- 
esses, and systems in the microfilm 
and reproduction field. Mr. Hensel 
is vice president-general manager, 
Ozalid Div., General Aniline. Other 
officers of DataGraphic include 
Russell S. Ellsworth, formerly of the 
Ozalid Div., as vice president and 
general manager; Francis Nivens 
and J. Edwin Coates (of Douglas) 
vice presidents. 


J. Louis Reynolds was elected vice 
president and assistant to the pres- 
ident, Marquardt Aircraft Co., Van 
Nuys, Calif. 


Ralph T. Mueller was made mid- 
west regional sales manager, Socket 
Screw Div., Bristol Co., Waterbury, 
Conn. He is in St. Louis. 


William Curto, superintendent of 
the Niagara Falls, N. Y., plant, 
Electric Auto-Lite Co., was made 
plant manager in Atlanta. 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, promoted: Robert W. 
Walling from assistant manager to 
manager of high strength steel 
sales; Roy A. Curl from manager of 
sales promotion to manager of sales 
promotion and advertising. Robert 
B. Davidson, of the Cleveland dis- 
trict sales offices, was made assist- 
ant manager-high strength steel 
sales. 


E. L. Goff, executive vice president, 
was made senior vice president at 
Associated Spring Corp., Bristol, 
Conn. W. E. Froehlich, vice presi- 
dent-marketing and research and 
development, was made vice presi- 
dent-engineering. F. E. Crist, di- 
rector of industrial relations, was 
made director of administration. 
Mr. Goff will represent the com- 
pany in civic and legislative affairs, 
and will keep officers and corporate 
staff abreast of business and_polit- 
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SAFETY SWITCHES STAND UP 
UNDER 100,000 AMPERE 
SHORT CIRCUIT TEST! 


INDEPENDENT TESTING LAB 
RELEASES FINDINGS AFTER 
GRUELLING “TORTURE RACK” TESTS 


Unprecedented tests have been 
completed on 30 through 600 am- 
pere rated Square D safety switches 
equipped with high capacity cur- 
rent limiting fuses. During these 
tests, switches were closed on a 
short circuit system delivering up 
to 100,000 amperes (symmetrical— 
R.M.S.). In addition, the fault was 
applied on the closed switches. All 
switches withstood the shocks with- 
out any sign of failure! 


High Capacity Systems 
Demand Stamina 
High capacity systems capable of 
delivering tremendous short cir- 
cuits are becoming more and more 
prevalent with the growth of elec- 
trical loads. Network systems in 
metropolitan areas are a source of 
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SQUARE 


such faults. Another, the heavy in- 
dustrial areas, with a concentra- 
tion of sub-stations and rotating 
machinery. Terrific stresses and 
heat generated by such faults are 
serious hazards to both personnel 
and equipment unless properly con- 
tained. That is why proven protec- 
tion for switching service and feeder 
circuits is of major concern. 


Square D Standard Switches 
Do The Job 
These tests offer conclusive proof 
that standard Square D Type HD 
and Type ND switches, equipped 
with high capacity current limiting 
fuses, can be used on such systems 
without fear of failure. You pay no 
premium for the proven perform- 
ance they offer. Why settle for less? 


Square D switch on ee ss ke during test 
involving up to 100,000 ampere short circuit 


SUMMARY TABLE ° Extract from Report No. $/NA R66—Sheet No.5 


Average 


Catalog Symmetrical 
Number | Prospective Current 
R.M.S. 


60 250 | A86352 96,400 
60 A86352 95,200 
60 A86342 106,000 
60 600 | A86342 108,000 
60 600 | A86342 107,000 


95,200 
108,060 


200 250 
200 600 


250 | A86356 
600 600 | A86346 


A86355 95, 900 0039 
A86345 106,000 -0050 


Above « Extract of Nant High Power Laboratory 
Report C/NA-66 


At left » No sign of failure in this switch interior 


SQUARE D 


Maximum 


eons Total Fuse 
oltage | Arci T 
| te | me SAFETY 


A2Y -30A 
FRN-30A 
A6Y -30A 


SWITCHES 
fran GIVE YOU 


FRN-60A ofe 
A6Y -60A 

FRS-60A 
NAS-60A 


A2Y-100A 
A6Y-100A 


A2Y-200A 
A6Y-200A 
A2Y-400A 

A6Y-400A 


A2Y-600A 
A6Y-600A 


PERFORMANCE! 


after 100,000 ampere short circuit test 
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ECaM HEAVY INDUSTRY ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT...NOW A PART OF THE SQUARE D LINE 


COMPANY 


B. ARTHUR RUSSELL 
Drying Systems president 


ical matters affecting interests of 
the company. 


B. Arthur Russell, executive vice 
president, was elected president and 
treasurer, Drying Systems Co., Chi- 
cago, a division of Thor Power Tool 
Co. He succeeds Buford B. Russell, 
who becomes chairman of Drying 
Systems after 24 years as its presi- 
dent and general manager. Russell 
H. Burgess was elected vice presi- 
dent in charge of the Air Condi- 
tioning and Cool-Heat Dept.; David 
Weissman, vice president in charge 
of the Food Processing Dept. 


Lovell Shockey was made sales man- 
ager, Cleveland Works, National 
Malleable & Steel Castings Co. He 
succeeds Donald L. Griffith, who 
was made sales co-ordinator. Mr. 
Shockey was development engineer, 
Industrial Div. 


Lawrence C. Rodgers Jr. was made 
product manager, special metals 
fabrication, at Pfaudler Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y., a division of Pfaudler 
Permutit Inc. 


LAWRENCE C. RODGERS JR. 
Pfaudler product manager 
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JAMES C. EATON 
Latrobe v. p.-operations aide 


STANLEY C. KILLIAN 
Delta-Star v. p. & gen. mgr. 


James C. Eaton was named assist- 
ant to the vice president-operations, 
Latrobe Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa. He 
was formerly production superin- 
tendent of the Laminations Dept., 
and served as staff assistant to the 
works manager, Brackenridge, Pa., 
Works, Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corp. Robert V. Peterson was 
named Detroit district manager. 


William E. Thomas was made as- 
sistant to the vice president-opera- 
tions, United Engineering & Found- 
ry Co., Pittsburgh. He was manu- 
facturing assistant. 


Stanley C. Killian was appointed 
vice president and general man- 
ager, Delta-Star Electric Div., H. K. 
Porter Company Inc., Chicago. He 
served on the division executive 
staff for six years, most recently as 
vice president and assistant general 
manager, and previously as chief 
engineer. CC. Stuart Beattie, who 
for the last eight years operated 
Delta-Star, continues in a part-time 
consulting capacity. 
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WILLIAM E. THOMAS 
United Engineering mgt. post 


F. HAROLD WILLIAMS 
SKF div. general mgr. 


ROBERT H. HENKE 
Republic Steel district post 


Robert H. Henke was made aassist- 
ant manager of Republic Steel 
Corp.’s central alloy district (Can- 
ton and Massillon, Ohio). He was 
manager of quality control at Al- 
legheny Ludlum Steel Corp.’s 
Brackenridge, Pa., Works, in charge 
of technical operations. 


F. Harold Williams was made gen- 
eral manager of the newly created 
Hornell, N. Y., Div., SKF Industries 
Inc., a plant formerly operated as a 
unit of SKF’s Mfg. Div. Mr. Wil- 
liams was manager, Railway Sales 
Dept. 


William M. Maki was appointed 
chief engineer, Electrical Contacts 
& Specialties Div., Fansteel Metal- 
lurgical Corp., North Chicago, III. 
He was supervisor of process engi- 
neering. 


National Tube Div., Pittsburgh, 
U. S. Steel Corp., appointed prod- 
uct managers: James P. Bacon was 
made manager-tubing specialties 
products; James H. Degnan, man- 
ager-oil country tubular products; 


WILLIAM M. MAKI 
Fansteel div. chief engineer 


STEEL 
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But something was missing when costs for the cas- 
tellated nut and cotter pin unit were figured. The 
extra expense of field service calls; the cost of “down- 
time” to the customer; the value of your company’s 
reputation as a manufacturer. Add these factors 
in . . . then the one quarter cent for the double 
dependability of an Elastic Stop nut becomes the 
lowest cost insurance you can obtain for the protec- 
tion of your equipment and your reputation. 

No component, part or material which fails under 
the stresses of normal product performance can be 
economical. ..no matter how low the initial cost. Fail- 
ure of the smallest part is failure of the equipment. 

Because they cannot be shaken loose . . . because 
the exclusive nylon locking insert retains original 
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fastening 


locking torque throughout the most rugged operat- 
ing conditions — Elastic Stop nuts insure against 
breakdowns through fastener failure. And, because 
Elastic Stop nuts eliminate the possibility of product 
failure caused by loosened fasteners. . . they are truly 
the most economical fasteners available. 

For detailed photos showing how some of Amer- 
ica’s foremost manufacturers of heavy equipment 
have insured critical bolted connections with Elastic 
Stop nuts on such units as rock drills, scrapers, snow 
plows, off-the-road trucks . . . write to ESNA. Or, for 
first hand proof, tell us the preferred size and we'll 
send you test samples. Address: Dept. S24-160, 
Elastic Stop Nut Corporation of America, 2330 
Vauxhall Road, Union, New Jersey. 


DOUBLE DEPENDABILITY 


The dependability built into every Elastic Stop nut builds itself 
into the dependability of every product on which it is used. 


~l 


RAYMOND C. BLAYLOCK 


George O. Nations, manager-stand- 
ard pipe products. 


Chance Vought Aircraft Inc., Dal- 
las, appointed Raymond C. Blay- 
lock, former vice president-engineer- 
ing, to the post of vice president 
and general manager. Gifford K. 
Johnson, former vice president-pro- 
duction, was elected president of 
Genesys Corp., Los Angeles, a sub- 
sidiary, and vice president-business 
planning for Chance Vought. 


V. W. Copcutt was made market- 
ing manager, Research-Cottrell Inc., 
Bound Brook, N. J. He was assist- 
ant manager, product engineering. 


Harold Brown was appointed gen- 


eral sales manager of Walworth 
Co., New York. 


William R. Baker was appointed 
quality control manager for the 
Montebello, Calif., plant of West- 
ern Design, a division of U. S. In- 
dustries Inc. He was director of 


quality control for Parker Aircraft 
Co. 


WILLIAM R. BAKER 
Western Design post 
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GIFFORD K. JOHNSON 
Chance Vought management positions 


DWIGHT A. WRIGLEY 
Riverside-Alloy asst. gen. mgr. 


Giddings & Lewis Machine Tool 
Co., Fond du Lac, Wis., appointed 
Harry C. Soukup general manager 
and Edward F. Woytych works 
manager for its Fond du Lac Div. 
Mr. Soukup was works manager 
and acting general manager. Mr. 
Woytych was assistant works man- 
ager. 


Harvell Mfg. Corp., Hubbard, Ohio, 
named W. D. Robertson executive 
vice president; J. T. Kiernan, sales 
manager, was named vice president- 
sales, succeeding Mr. Robertson. 
T. F. Cowley, plant manager, was 
named vice president-manufactur- 
ing. 


Gerald J. Pruitt was appointed pur- 
chasing agent of Stran-Steel Corp., 
division of National Steel Corp. 
Purchasing is at Terre Houte, Ind. 


Dwight A. Wrigley was made as- 
sistant general manager, Riverside- 
Alloy Metal Div., Riverside, N. J., 
H. K. Porter Company Inc. He 
succeeds J. C. Hydrick, who now 
heads Porter’s Disston Div. Prior 


HARRY C. SOUKUP 


GERALD J. PRUITT 
Stran-Steel purchasing agent 


EDWARD F. WOYTYCH 
Giddings & Lewis div. executives 


to joining Porter late in 1958, Mr. 
Wrigley was chief engineer for Nar- 
ragansett Wire Co. 


John W. Brennan was elected presi- 
dent of the newly formed Industrial 
Div., American Radiator & Stand- 
ard Sanitary Corp., New York. He 
was formerly president, American 
Blower Div., and now has head- 
quarters in Detroit. Other appoint- 
ments to the new division: Richard 
S. Reade, vice president-manufac- 
turing (former president, Ross Heat 
Exchanger Div.); Elbert M. Palmer, 
vice president-customer relations 
(former president, Kewanee Boiler 
Div.); Edwin W. Petersen, vice 
president - marketing; Richard L. 
Bernhard, vice president-engineer- 
ing; Townsend Tinker, vice presi- 
dent-technical development; Wells 
A. Gardner, vice president, works 
manager. 


Leslie N. Schuman was named head 
of a new product engineering de- 
partment of the Industrial Div. of 
National Malleable & Steel Cast- 
ings Co., Cleveland. Succeeding 


LESLIE N. SCHUMAN 
National Malleable post 


STEEL 


troller Co., Cleveland. 


him as general superintendent of 
the Cleveland Works is Charles 
Schneider. 


O. M. Bundy was named manager, 
New Products Div., Clark Con- 
The new 
position is in addition to his present 
duties as director of research. 


Anthony J. Malisek, former assist- 


ant to the vice president-procure- 
ment, Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn., was named director of 
purchases. 


I. J. Karassik was appointed con- 
sulting engineer and manager of 
planning for Worthington Corp.’s 
Harrison, N. J., Div. Former con- 
sulting engineer and assistant to 
vice president, he will act as con- 
sulting engineer to all departments 
in the Harrison Div. 


Duro Co., Dayton, Ohio, elected as 
vice presidents Jack W. Graef, now 
vice president and general man- 
ager; and Charles L. Albright, now 
vice president, treasurer, and assist- 
ant general manager. John T. 
Conard was made director of pur- 
chases; Elmer A. Davis, merchandis- 
ing manager, Water Conditioning 
Div. 


Howard F. Carver was named as- 
sistant general manager of Gleason 
Works, Rochester, N. Y., a new post. 
He continues as vice president-sales. 


Emmett J. Heup was appointed 
manager of purchases for Bucyrus- 
Erie Co., Milwaukee, succeeding 
John R. Warner, recently made 
vice president-purchasing. 


A. R. Baldwin fills the new post of 
general sales representative for Re- 
public Steel Corp. He continues 
to operate from the Birmingham 
district sales office, but is available 
to assist all of the company’s di- 
visions and districts. 


Nicholas A. Cruger was appointed 
executive vice president, Marcus 
Transformer Co. Inc., Rahway, 


N. J. 


Clarence E. Griese was elected pres- 
ident and general manager, Ohio 
Hoist Mfg. Co., Lisbon, Ohio. Prior 
to joining the company as general 
sales manager late in 1958, he was 
a member of the executive staff of 
Geo. A. Tinnerman Corp. Reese 
Lewis, vice president and general 
manager, has retired. 
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O. M. Bundy 
Clark Controller prod. mgr. 


DONNELL W. NEWMAN 
Comstock Steel v. p.-operations 


Comstock Steel Co., Phoenix, Ariz., 
elected Donnell W. Newman vice 
president-operations for its three 
subsidiaries, Comstock Steel of 
Phoenix Inc., Comstock Steel of Tuc- 
son Inc., and Comstock Steel of 
Sacramento Inc. He was manager 
of Chicago district sales for U. S. 
Steel Supply Div., U. S. Steel Corp. 


Glen R. Pittman was appointed 


eastern operations manager for 
Modernair Corp., San Leandro, 
Calif. He was sales manager, Hy- 


draulic Power Div., Hydraulic 
Press Mfg. Co., a Koehriig Co. di- 
vision. He has temporary head- 
quarters in Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 


G. W. Carlson was appointed gen- 
eral manager; R. W. Maxwell, as- 
sistant general manager of Conti- 
nental Can Co.’s Construction En- 
gineering Div., Chicago. 


Edwin F. Shelley was elected presi- 
dent, USI Robodyne Div., U. S. In- 
dustries Inc., New York. He con- 
tinues as director of advanced pro- 
grams for U. S. Industries. 


ANTHONY J. MALISEK 
Bridgeport Brass purchasing dir. Worthington-Harrison Div. pos? 


GLEN R. PITTMAN 
Modernair eastern mgr. 


1. J. KARASSIK 


EDWARD L. PULASKI 
Allegheny works metallurgist 


Edward L. Pulaski was appointed 
chief works metallurgist at the West 
Leechburg Works of Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. He 
was assistant chief metallurgist. 
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Ralph S. Howe, 67, president, New 
Britain Machine Co., New Britain, 
Conn., died Jan. 13. 


Van Winkle Todd, 66, chairman, 
Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning Co., 
Matawan, N. J., died Jan. 15; 


Charles A. Holtz, 85, vice president, 
Appleton Structural Steel Co., Ap- 
pleton, Wis., died Jan. le 


Elbert Powers, 33, manager of erec- 
tion, Bristol Steel & Iron Works 
Inc., Bristol, Va., died Jan. 13. 


Joseph Custer, vice president and a 
founder, Big Joe Mfg. Co., Wiscon- 
sin Dells, Wis., died Jan. 10. 


Fred L. Pritchard, 61, Ohio district 
sales manager, Industrial Products 
Div., Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
died in Cleveland Jan. I1. 
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(UT: SPIRIT OF ’76 . . . exemplifying strength 
—dependability—determination to move for- 
ward through the years. 


Wyman-Gordon enters its 76th year still forg- 
ing ahead with new forging techniques—still 
meeting the challenge of the seemingly impos- 
sible in this age of power and speed on the 
ground—in the air—and in outer space. 


It is a far cry from the modest beginning in 


1883 to the forging industry’s most modern 
testing and research facilities in the extensive 
laboratories of Wyman-Gordon today—assur- 
ance of the ultimate in forging quality. 


From the high wheel bicycle through the 
“‘horseless carriage’’ days to the ‘‘Mach era”’ 
of aircraft and space vehicles, Wyman-Gordon 
has marched under the standard of ‘The Great- 
est Name in Forging.”’ 


WyYMAN-GORDON COMPANY 


Established 1883 


FORGINGS OF ALUMINUM e MAGNESIUM @ STEEL © TITANIUM 


WORCESTER 
ILLINOIS 


1, 
HARVEY, 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Metalworking Outlook—Page 29 


FOAMY METALS— Nickel, cast iron, and cop- 
per can be made into sheets or plates that re- 
semble sponges, says General Electric Co., Cin- 
cinnati. The technique is useful in making high 
temperature seals for jet engines. It improves per- 
formance two ways: The engine is lighter and 
more efficient; and foamed metals permit tighter 
tolerances. Another proposed use: Foamed copper 
bus ducts (the insulating feature cuts down elec- 
trical losses as heat while current carrying ability 
is unaffected). 


NEW MALLEABLE IRON COMING—Centra- 
Steel, an as-cast malleable iron under develop- 
ment at Central Foundry Div. of General Motors, 
could mean lower cost castings. Big advantage 
of the material is elimination of the long anneal 
required for malleable and pearlitic malleable iron. 
With only a low temperature anneal, it develops 
properties equal to Central Foundry’s oil-quenched 
ArmaSteel (pearlitic malleable). 


MORE ON MALLEABLE—Look for more mal- 
leable and pearlitic malleable iron castings in 
future cars and trucks. About 1000 cast con- 
necting rods will go into GM cars this year and 
GM trucks soon will have cast crankshafts, says 
Central Foundry Div., General Motors. Although 
cast malleable parts show some advantages 
(strength, weight saving) over gray iron castings 
(and fabricated parts in some cases), insufficient 
cost savings constitute the biggest deterrent to a 
major shift in the auto field, particularly where 
captive gray iron foundries are involved. 


APPLIANCE TREND— An ultrasonic dishwash- 
er is the latest thing for your kitchen, says West- 
inghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh. The appli- 
ance uses 20,000 cycles per second to hasten 
cleansing in remote and difficult corners. Another 
goal: An ultrasonic clothes washer. There’s only 
one drawback—high initial cost. 


REDUCING EXPERIMENTAL TIME— Research 
people can get more done in a given time with a 
new statistical technique called polyvariable ex- 
perimentation. It produces these results: Experi- 
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ments cost less; you can investigate a problem 
more thoroughly than with classical methods; 
the idea is flexible; you can handle more parallel 
investigations on one subject. You can get a book- 
let on the technique by writing Dr. Franklin E. 
Satterthwaite, Statistical Engineering Institute, 8 
Fuller Rd., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


MILLING CUTTERS— Economy through inter- 
changeability of milling cutter blade inserts is the 
object of a new American standard just approved 
by the American Standards Association. (The 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers pub- 
lished it.) It covers principal dimensions only and 
divides them into five general categories. 


STAINLESS CONDENSER— Cooling steam to 
water at the Monongahela Power Co., West Vir- 
ginia, wore out more than 9000 tubes every ten 
years because raw river water used to cool the 
condenser is slightly acid. Type 304 stainless tubes 
now in use are expected to last 30 years. Heat 
transfer is the same as that of the former mate- 
rial because the stainless wall is thinner, and 
corrosion materials don’t build up to impede heat 
transfer, says Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh. 


LEAD BRAZING— Ceramics can be sealed tight- 
ly to metals with a lead base brazing compound, 
says Sylvania Electric Products Inc., New York. 
Composed. of 90 per cent lead, 7 per cent copper, 
and 3 per cent titanium, the joint is fired at 
1850° F in a hydrogen or an inert atmosphere. 
Breakdown temperature: 575° F. The technique is 
said to be superior to those employing silver or 
plastic seals. 


PLASTIC OVERCOATS FOR METALS— 
To get them, you dip a heated metal part into 
a fluidized bed of plastic powder. The result is 
a hard, durable coating on a sturdy metal base. 
It’s used for parts that must be strong yet resist 
abrasion without roughening the mating surface. 
Formerly available only from the Polymer Corp., 
Reading, Pa., the firm says it will license the 
process to anyone. 


Molten metal is cast directly into the shell. 
No container or investment backup is needed 
to support the shell 


A number of wax patterns 
are assembled on a wax 


sprue, ready for investing Tao 


Refractory Shells Aid Investment Casters 


Advantages cited by the author include lower costs, more 
consistent quality, and the ability to cast larger parts. The 
process is being used commercially 


A TECHNOLOGICAL _ break- 
through in precision casting is in 
the making. Shell type molds are 
the key. Laboratory, pilot, and a 
few production operations both here 
and abroad point the way to bigger 
and better investment castings. 

Most of industry’s optimism is 
based on the improved properties 
and versatility of the shell itself. 
As an added attraction, the castings 
will often be made on automatic or 
semiautomatic lines. Costs will be 
far below those associated with 
present techniques. 


e What It Is—In conventional in- 
vestment casting, wax replicas of 
the part to be cast are ganged on 
a wax runner or sprue. The sprue 
is placed in a steel flask (for fer- 
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rous casting, the sprue gets one or 
two coats of ceramic) and the in- 
vestment material is poured in. 

The shell approach replaces the 
steel flask and the cylinder of in- 
vestment material with a relatively 
thin refractory coat over the entire 
sprue. 


¢ How It’s Done—Shell type proc- 
esses start out like conventional 
methods. A precoat of one or more 
finely ground refractories in a suit- 
able binder or liquid is applied to 
the wax sprue, and a coarse, dry 
refractory material is sprinkled on. 

The refractory sets the coat and 
acts as a keying or locking medium 
to give support to the next layer. 
Unlike the conventional process, 
shell operations don’t stop with a 


By E. M. BROAD 
Chief Engineer 
Hitchiner Mfg. Co. 
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single or double layer. Six or more 
layers are applied; the coat is 14 to 
Y, in. thick. The resulting mold, 
after wax removal, is simply a shell 
of refractory material surrounding 
the cavity the metal is poured into. 

For some large parts, it may be 
necessary to support the shell by 
backing it up with dry, loose sand 
or crushed refractory. With small 
parts, it is often possible to cast di- 
rectly into the shell without any 
backup. 


e Parts To Consider—Parts with 
fairly simple configurations have 
the biggest potential. Proper coat- 
ing of deep recesses, small holes, 
thin slots, and undercuts requires 
special care and extra time. With 
such shapes, shell techniques will 
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about equal conventional invest- 
ment casting. 

You probably can cast bigger 
parts with shell techniques than 
with the conventional. Reasons: 
The improved heat transfer proper- 
ties of the shell over the solid mold, 
and the shell is less likely to crack. 

Thicker sections are possible. To- 
day, most casters think about | in. 
is the maximum. Tomorrow, it will 
be commonplace. Success with 
thicker sections will depend partly 
on the metallostatic head. A 3 in. 
section, for example, may be pos- 
sible with a head of a few inches; 
it may not be possible with a head 
of, say, 12 in. The problem is one 
of shell distortion due to the com- 
bination of heat concentrated in the 
heavy section and the pressure ex- 
erted on it. 

Minimum thickness should be in 
the order of present values. A 4130 
steel part with 0.090 in. sections 
presented some filling difficulties in 
conventional practice. They were 
not encountered with shell molds. 

Dimensional tolerances should be 
at least as good as those obtained 
with today’s techniques. Some of 
the variations contributed by the ce- 
ramic investment itself, and by the 
mixing operations, may be reduced. 


© Costs—At least part of the cost 
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In this series, a cluster of patterns is dipped in a liquid coating, 
stuccoed with a dry refractory, then hung to dry. The sequence is 
repeated until several layers have been applied, producing a shell 
thickness of 14 to 1/2 in. 


story depends on the nature of the 
ceramic material used. Some found- 
rymen will use expensive refractory 
material, and their thinking is 
geared along different avenues from 
those considering less costly refrac- 
tories. The aim at Hitchiner is to 
use the least expensive materials, 
consistent with good surface finish 
and high speed production meth- 
ods. 

Small run jobs probably offer the 
fewest advantages, especially if the 
size of the casting is about the 
same as that of most present day 
lost wax parts. Increased labor 
costs of shell building may rule out 
such parts. But when the volume 
of one casting becomes large 
enough, automation or semiautoma- 
tion of the shell-building operation 
can be adopted. 


e Automation — Much _ wishful 
thinking has been expended in au- 
tomating investment mold making. 
Some starts have been made, but al- 
most always they go no farther 
than automatic weighing of mate- 
rials, possibly automatic mixing, 
and, perhaps, a conveyor belt to 
lead the invested flask away from 
the hand filling station. 

With shell type investment, au- 
tomation—at least after the first 
coat, and perhaps even prior to it 


—doesn’t appear to be too formid- 
able. 

Reports from Europe claim that 
such equipment is in operation. 
Small runs will not be possible 
on such equipment. 

Costs will be incurred in special 
equipment to allow proper coating 
of the wax with refractory, to per- 
mit draining at the proper angle 
or angles, and to provide stuccoing 
at the right angle. Most parts will 
require individually tailored move- 
ments. Quantity production will 
be a necessary requirement. With 
quantity production, costs will be 
slashed by the elimination of hand 
labor in this expensive phase of 
shell investing. 

Reductions in labor costs and the 
weight of refractories account for a 
good portion of the savings—espe- 
cially if cheaper shell forming ma- 
terials are used. 


e Short Runs—Although large runs 
are conducive to large savings, short 
runs may be not only practical, 
but (in many cases) desirable. 
Hitchiner is making parts that be- 
cause of size or anticipated ceramic 
difficulties would not have been 
made previously. 

Costs for hogging large parts 
from solid or from roughed shapes 
are still extremely high, especially 
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The fully dip-coated sprue (at left) is ready for wax removal and casting. At 


right is the 81/, in. long finished casting. 


type investment casting 


when smaller quantities are desired. 
In these cases, lost wax shell type 
casting can well be economical, 
even with a high tooling charge 
and a complete hand operated pro- 
duction procedure. Much will prob- 
ably be done with the shell tech- 
nique even when quantities are 
small if the part in question be- 
gins to tax the abilities of solid 
mold lost wax casting. 


e Further Savings—Because of the 
elimination of the investment back- 
up, ceramic problems seem to be 
fewer. In conventional lost wax in- 
vesting, one source of continued 
trouble is the bond (or, more cor- 
rectly, the lack of bond) between 
coat and backup material. A good 
portion of all investment casting 
defects attributed to ceramic causes 
is a direct result of lack of bond. 
With the elimination of a mechani- 
cally bonded backup, costs should 
again head downward. 


Example: A conventionally made 
casting (quantity: 100,000 yearly) 
was priced at $16. In quoting the 
same casting on a projected semi- 
automatic line from patternmak- 
ing to gate removal, the price was 
$6, which is also considerably less 
than present forging and machin- 
ing costs. 


e Overhead Costs—Savings in ov- 


erhead items also appear to be stag- 
gering. For example, the costs for 
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The thin wall was no problem in shell 


flasks alone exceed $25,000 a year 
in many foundries. Elimination of 
the backup would save almost that 
amount. The use of less refractory 
per mold will reduce the capital ex- 
pense in material handling equip- 
ment. Less refractory to heat up 
during the mold firing stages will 
increase the speed of this phase of 
the operation and will provide for 
the processing of more molds per 
furnace unit, thus also reducing 
capital expenditures. 


Even though this sounds too 
good to be true, more plus factors 
must be cited. Most present fer- 
rous investment foundries operate 
on a one to two week production 
cycle from waxing to casting. With 
the long run automatic or semi- 
automatic production, the manu- 
facturing cycle can be cut in half. 
Hitchiner has produced castings one 
day after wax patterns were made— 
and they weren’t small or selected 
samples. Sizes ranged up to 8 in. 
over-all, weights up to 2 lb for in- 
dividual castings and 15 lb for full 
sprues. 


¢ Casting Properties — When _ it 
comes to mechanical properties and 
reproducibility of results, Hitchin- 
er’s development engineers tread 
cautiously. They point out that 
properties are dependent to a great 
extent on the inherent grain size 
of the casting, that inherent grain 
size is dependent on the rate of so- 


lidification, and that metal poured 
into a shell type mold will solidify 
much faster than metal poured into 
a heavy, thick, monolithic, ceramic 
mold. 

Unfortunately, not enough work 
on mechanical properties has been 
done to allow the statement of 
broad claims. But metallurgists feel 
an- improvement in properties is 
likely; probably even more impor- 
tant, it’s almost certain that results 
will be more consistent. 


e Consistency — The solid mold 
technique requires great care to 
get consistent mechanical proper- 
ties. The foundryman is restricted 
by economic considerations in the 
spruing of patterns. He must place 
the patterns as best he can within 
the confines of a metal flask. Final 
properties can vary considerably 
from piece to piece, depending on 
the amount of investment mate- 
rial between each piece and the 
outside of the flask. 


With a shell, however, each pat- 
tern or casting is surrounded by a 
more nearly equal quantity of re- 
fractory. This also offers an added 
possibility toward both better re- 
producibility and higher values 
since the reduced thermal capaci- 
ty of the shell will allow for bet- 
ter external control of solidification 
than has been possible. 


What about rejection rates (us- 
ing x-ray, Magnaflux, or Zyglo)? 
It must be stated that while op- 
timism is also shown here, it is 
best defined as wishful thinking at 
this stage. Possibly, better gat- 
ing and risering techniques in solid 
mold casting could also produce 
improvements in these areas; the 
improvements shown in some shell 
cast parts may have resulted from 
better foundry practice more than 
from the shell process itself. 


e Hurdles—The shell itself is not 
a new concept in investment cast- 
ing. Other processes have long 
made use of this type mold with 
great success using frozen mercury 
patterns. But the problems of 
adapting this technique to wax or 
plastic patterns have centered on 
the expansion of the pattern during 
the pattern elimination cycle. As 
the pattern material is heated, it 
expands (before it melts) faster 
than the surrounding refractory, 
cracking the shell. 
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Recent advances that account for 
the increased enthusiasm are: A 
stronger shell less subject to crack- 
ing, ingenious methods for removal 
of the wax that’ overcome expen- 
sion problems, and more porous 
shells. Although not all the new 
techniques boast of improvement 
in all these areas, improvements in 
at least two of them appear to justi- 
fy claims. 

Both the stronger and more por- 
ous shells result from advances in 
either the chemistry of the shell 
building process or in newly devel- 
oped materials. ‘ 


e Wax Removal — Improved wax 
removal techniques involve: 1. Dis- 
solving the wax with trichloroethy- 
lene vapor. 2. Flask firing. 3. Heat- 
ing the mold in liquid to melt the 
layer of wax next to the refractory. 

The solvent vapor from the tri- 
chloroethylene bath, heated to 
248° F, permeates the porous shell 
and immediately dissolves the wax 
adjacent to it before the heat of 
the solvent vapor expands the wax. 
It is claimed that a 15 lb capacity 
mold can be completely dewaxed 
in 30 to 45 minutes. 

In another technique, the molds 
are placed directly into the furnace 
at 1850 to 1900° F, and the wax 
immediately begins to melt and 
burn. 

The shell, although not _ too 
porous, has excellent thermal shock 
resistance and easily withstands this 
drastic treatment. 


e Future — Advances forecast for 
investment casting breed optimism 
among all those who have investi- 
gated the processes. Solid mold lost 
wax casting will not be replaced. 
Those continuing to produce cast- 
ings by conventional methods will 
still have much to do. Those who 
change to shell type castings cer- 
tainly will have their share of jobs, 
but their share is likely to be drawn 
from other fabricating processes. 

Precision founding will become 
even more competitive with ma- 
chining and forging, especially in 
parts that weigh more than a 
pound. 

A technological breakthrough in 
precision founding certainly appears 
to be in progress. 


+ An extra copy of this article is avail- 
able until supply is exhausted. Write 
Editorial Service, Street, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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The Change in Investment Casting 


These sketches show the difference between con- 
ventional investment casting methods (at left) and 
the shell type mold. 

Here are the advantages the author cites for 
the shell process: 
1. Less investment material is used. The conventional 
method uses loose investment to fill the flask. 
2. The strength of the shell makes it unnecessary to 
use the stainless steel flask for support during han- 
dling and pouring. 
3. The thin, uniform coating of the shell provides 
relatively even, high thermal transfer—it means more 
easily reproducible, and possibly higher, mechan- 
ical properties. 
4. Part size is not limited by flask size. Larger cast- 
ings can be made. Some parts made this way weigh 
over 50 lb. 
5. Part costs will be lower because: The new method 
is suited to automation techniques; less refractory 
is used; flasks are eliminated; scrap and rejects 
should be lower; and capital equipment costs may 
be less since there’s a shorter processing time and 
you can get more molds per furnace. 


Zirconium: Where It Is; Where Its Going 


Editors’ Note: While zirconium is now used chiefly in the atomic 
energy field, it is showing good potential for commercial applica- 
tions. Some metalworkers are already making components from 
it; others are investigating it as a possible solution to their prob- 
lem jobs. It may answer a need for you. To keep you posted 
on the metal’s status, show you where it’s going, and suggest 
ways you might be able to put it to work, here’s an authoritative 
report on its uses, properties, workability, supply, and production. 
The author is Herbert L. Cullen, Miscellaneous Metals & Min- 
erals Division, Business & Defense Services Administration, U. S. 


Department of Commerce. 


Its Applications 


THE MOST IMPORTANT use for 
zirconium is in atomic reactors. 
There are four structural metals— 
beryllium, magnesium, zirconium, 
and aluminum—with low neutron 
capture cross sections. Only zirco- 
nium combines that property with 
the strength, corrosion resistance, 
availability, and cost to make its 
use attractive. Its strongest compet- 
itor for reactor use is stainless steel, 
which competes pricewise despite a 
higher cross section. 


e Atomic Uses—Reactor-grade (the 
hafnium is removed) zirconium is 
used principally to clad uranium fuel 
elements. It’s also used as a core 
alloy with uranium. The largest 
requirement is for sheets and strip 
which are welded to form multiplate 
subassemblies for the fuel element. 
A recent trend is toward the use of 
tubing (welded or extruded) to en- 
close enough cylindrical pellets of 
fuel (uranium oxide) to make a fuel 
rod. Factors to be considered are 
the ease of servicing the reactor and 
replacing the fuel elements, and re- 
covery and reprocessing of the fuel. 
The zirconium used in reactors is 
usually an alloy, Zircaloy-2, which 
contains 1.5 per cent tin and small 
quantities of iron, chromium, and 
nickel. 


© Civilian Uses—Commercial grade 
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(containing hafnium) zirconium is 
cheaper than the reactor grade. Its 
most promising application is in 
items like valves and tubing where 
corrosion is a problem. It must com- 
pete with tantalum, titanium, stain- 
less steels, and the nickel alloys such 
as Monel. 

Zirconium is replacing tantalum 
in bone screws, suture wire, and 
cranial plates. As an alloying ele- 
ment, it has a promising future in 
magnesium and titanium alloys. It 
has been used as a minor element 
in many other alloys. Added to steel 
in the form of zirconium-ferrosilicon, 
it acts as a grain refiner, deoxidizer, 
and scavenger of nonmetallic in- 
clusions. 


e Marine Uses—The use of zirco- 
nium alloys in the Naval reactor 
program is well established. Five 
atomic submarines are already in 
service: Nautilus, Seawolf, Skate, 
Swordfish, and Skipjack. Nineteen 
others are under construction and 
due to be commissioned by the end 
of 1960. At least nine more have 
been authorized. Also in the Navy 
program are an aircraft carrier, a 
cruiser, and a frigate—all with nu- 
clear propulsion. The first merchant 
ship with an atomic powerplant, the 
N. S. Savannah, is also under con- 
struction. Its reactor was designed 
to use stainless steel for cladding the 
first fuel elements, but in view of 
the recent price reductions, zirconi- 
um could be used to clad replace- 


ment fuel elements. There are ad- 
ditional possibilities for the use of 
zirconium in future propulsion sys- 
tems—in planes, trains, submarine 
tankers, and other merchant ships. 


Production and Consumption 
THE PRODUCTION and _ con- 


sumption of reactor grade zirconium 
sponge in 1958 was about 1100 short 
tons. (Consumption is difficult to 
estimate because of the inventory 
held by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion.) It is expected that consump- 
tion will reach about 1750 short tons 
annually by 1962 and about 2100 
short tons by 1965. It appears that 
the present industry capacity (2500 
tons of sponge annually) is sufficient 
to meet expected requirements for 
several years. 


Properties and Description 


ZIRCONIUM is a silver-white met- 
al which, in its pure form, is mal- 
leable and ductile. It has a specific 
gravity of 6.49 (vs. 4.5 for titanium 
and 7.7 for iron). Its melting point 
is 3366° F. Its resistance to the pas- 
sage of heat and electricity is high. 
It’s chemically inert at room tem- 
perature. Its resistance to corrosion 
by most chemicals is sufficient to 
permit it to compete in such appli- 
cations as chemical plant equip- 
ment. 

The most significant property of 
zirconium is the low thermal neu- 
tron capture cross section of the 
pure metal. That, plus its strength 
and resistance to high temperature 
water, makes it an excellent struc- 
tural material for atomic reactors. 
But it must first be separated from 
its sister element, hafnium, because 
hafnium has a high thermal neu- 
tron capture cross section which 
would offset zirconium’s low cross 
section. 


Processing and Workability 


LIKE TITANIUM, zirconium readi- 
ly absorbs oxygen, nitrogen, and 
hydrogen at elevated temperatures. 
The consumable electrode melting 
method used for titanium was easily 
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Zirconium Scoreboard 


Carborundum Metals Co. 
Columbia-National Corp. 
Mallory-Sharon Metals Corp. 
Wah Chang Corp. | 
Allegheny Ludium Steel Corp. 
Firth Sterling Inc. 

Harvey Machine Co. — 
Oregon Metallurgical, Corp. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Jessop Steel Co. 

Simonds Steel & Saw Co. 


Superior Steel Div., 
Copperweld Steel Co. 


Heppenstall Co. 
Superior Tube Co. 
Chase Brass & Copper Co., 


division of Kennecott Copper Corp. 


Bridgeport Brass Co. 
Damascus Tube Co. 

Trent Tube Co. 

Bishop & Babcock Mfg. Co. 


Wolverine Tube Div., 
Calumet & Hecla Inc. 


Canton Machine & Drop Forge Co. 
Titan Metals Co. 


Babcock & Wilcox Co. 


Ingot & Mill 
Products 
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adapted for zirconium. Sponge met- 
al is blended with alloying ingre- 
dients and compacted under high 
pressure into bars, which are welded 
together to form the consumable 
electrodes. Double melting is usual- 
ly employed. The size of the second 
stage ingot is sufficiently large to 
permit forging and handling on reg- 
ular steel plant rolling equipment. 

Zirconium can be hot rolled, vac- 
uum annealed, then cold rolled into 
strip on continuous mills. It is readily 
forged in the range of 1200 to 1600° 
F, and can be worked well by ham- 
mers or by press forging. It also is 
readily extrudable into rods or tub- 
ing with proper lubrication. But it’s 
necessary to drill holes through 
billets before extruding, if tubing 
with close tolerances in wall thick- 
nesses is required. Zirconium is 
easily drawn into wire, but proper 
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die lubrication is essential to prevent 
seizing and galling. 

Zirconium welds easier than tita- 
nium, but protection from oxidation 
is required—usually using helium or 
argon. It is similar to titanium in 
grinding and machining. It must 
be ground at slow speeds with grind- 
ing fluids to avoid smearing and 
burning the surface and to avoid the 
fire hazard of a heavy stream of 
sparks. It is easily machinable, but 
sharp tools and low operating speeds 
are essential because zirconium is 
soft but tough. Generous clearance 
angles on tool bits are recommended 
to minimize overheating and reduce 
fire hazards. 


Supply and Ore Treatment 
ZIRCONIUM OCCURS principally 


in zircon (zirconium silicate), which 


is found in quantity in Florida beach 
sand deposits and has been found 
in Oregon, Idaho, and California. 
Australia and India are also im- 
portant producers. 

The Florida sands—our principal 
source—are worked primarily for 
their titanium content. Present in 
the heavy sand (and presenting a 
new problem in separation) are 
rutile, ilmenite, lincoxene, zircon, 
garnet, and in some cases, monazite 
—the source of rare earth metals 
and thorium. Most zircon occurs 
with about 2 per cent hafnium oxide 
content, but deposits are known 
that contain more. 


* An extra copy of this article is avail- 
able until supply is exhausted. Write 
Editorial Service, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Magnesium Alloy Welded 
Without Stress Relief 


A new magnesium sheet and plate 
alloy, developed by Dow Chemical 
Co., Midland, Mich., doesn’t require 
stress relief after welding. 

Called ZEI0A, it contains zinc 
and rare earth metal as alloying 
constituents. It’s tougher than any 
other magnesium sheet alloy now 
on the market, Dow claims. The 
company’s Madison (Ill.) division 
is producing it commercially. 

In the H24 temper (strain hard- 
ened, then partially annealed), 
ZEI10A has a tensile strength of 38,- 
000 psi; a tensile yield strength of 
28,000 psi; and a compressive yield 
strength of 26,000 psi. It’s avail- 
able also in the —0 temper (fully 
annealed). 

To take full advantage of the al- 
loy’s properties when welding it to 
magnesium extrusions, the user 
should choose extrusion alloys that 
don’t require stress relief after weld- 
ing, Dow points out. Typical ex- 
trusion alloys that can be used with 
7EIOA are the new alloy, ZK20A, 
and the older MIA. 

Elimination of stress relief makes 
the alloy useful in large structures 
and in field repairs where it is dif- 
ficult to apply stress relief, Dow 
maintains. 

Missile shipping and storage con- 
tainers, shipping containers for 
commercial bulk products, and 
tank-trailer bodies are listed as 
possible applications. 
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_ANOCUT 


This serrated wheel is set up on a Gallmeyer & Livingston electrolytic surface 


grinder. 
lytic machining 


Control unit and power supply are also used for conventional electro- 


Heres a New Method 
To Machine Honeycombs 


ENGINEERS at Anocut Engineer- 
ing Co., Chicago, have come up 
with an interrupted arc machining 
process for honeycombs. It is an 
ideal companion for the company’s 
electrolytic machining method. 

The _ conventional electrolytic 
grinding process uses an abrasive- 
bearing wheel to take off metal with 
a double attack, electric erosion and 
machining with abrasive. 

It has one drawback: It is too 
slow for heavy metal removal jobs. 


e Partner — The new interrupted 
arc process whips the problem of 
faster stock removal; it’s being tout- 
ed by Anocut spokesmen as the nat- 
ural roughing method to go with 
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finishing by electrolytic grinding. 

Metal is removed by submitting 
it to a series of sparks or arcs of 
short duration. A metallic wheel 
with a number of serrations is used 
as the tool. Each groove is deep 
enough to assure the extinction of 
the arc passed between the wheel 
and the honeycomb foil. 

The process works fastest, and 
turns out the best work, if the honey- 
comb core is immersed in an elec- 
trolyte—but it also works with wa- 
ter. The power supply is the same 
one used for true electrolytic ma- 
chining. 


e Results—On a stainless steel core 
of 14 in. cell, made of 114 mil foil, 


Stainless steel honeycomb shows slight 
surface imperfections, suggesting re- 
melt of material during machining 


the process cut material to a depth 
of 0.060 in. at a rate of 30 ft a 
minute. Higher rates were achieved 
with shallower cuts. 

The surface produced was flat 
and burrfree but showed some evi- 
dence of globular deposits, indicat- 
ing remelting. Width of cut was 
0.650 in. 

On aluminum honeycomb core, 
with 2 mil foil and 14 in. cells, the 
same removal rate was obtained. 
Runs were also made at 10 ft a 
minute at a depth of 1% in. 


e Plusses and Minuses—The inter- 
rupted-arc process is 12 to 30 times 
faster than conventional Anocut 
electrolytic machining. Its main 
limitation is that it produces some 
localized heating on the work— 
thermal damage may result, par- 
ticularly on stainless steel cores. 

So Anocut engineers suggest that 
interrupted arc be used for rough- 
ing, that electrolytic machining (it 
produces no thermal damage) be 
used for finishing. 

If an electrolyte is used with the 
interrupted arc process, you mere- 
ly change the wheel on the ma- 
chine to make the switch to elec- 
trolytic machining. 
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used almost everywhere... for almost everything! 


This is the basic, utility high speed steel favored 
by toolmakers and toolmaking departments of 
industries throughout the country. Versatile, 
| dependable VASCO M-2 is always readily 
sy . available in standard and special rolled shapes, 
| America S staple high seed steel hammer-finished bars, blocks, disc and ring 
prise Meet forgings, plate, sheet, discs and rings punched 
| from sheet, drill rod, tool bits. Ground finish 
is obtainable on all items when desired. VASCO 
M-2 is also furnished in free-machining (FM) 
grade. Large stocks are maintained in principal 
manufacturing centers. ‘ 
@ Write for technical Data Sheet. 


Made and guaranteed by the makers of famous 


Red Cut Superior ... Vasco Supreme ... Neatro... 
and many other FIRST QUALITY high speed steels 
known and preferred throughout industry. 


Vanadium-Alloys Steel Company 
LATROBE, PENNSYLVANIA 


DIVISIONS: Anchor Drawn Steel Co. * Colonial Steel Co. * Metal Forming Corporation « Pittsburgh Tool Steel Wire Co. 


SUBSIDIARIES: Vanadium-Alloys Stee! Canada Limited » Vanadium-Alloys Steel Societa Italiana Per Azioni » EUROPEAN 
) ASSOCIATES: Societe Commentryenne Des Aciers Fins Vanadium-Alloys (France) * Nazionale Cogne Societa Italiana (Italy) 


PROGRESS 


IN STEELMAKING 


Structural steel from mill hot bed passes through rollers, emerges ready to ship. 
Dials indicate vertical and horizontal adjustment of rollers 


Straightener Takes Kinks 
Out of Beam Production 


Machine requiring little floor space does better, faster job 
than the four presses it replaced; operator needs no special 
skills, can be trained in a few months 


PROBLEM: Find a faster way to 
straighten structural steel leaving 
the rolling mill, before it’s stored 
or shipped. 

Solution: Install straightening 
equipment that’s designed to save 
time, floor space, and manpower. 

A new type beam straightener, 
developed by Loewy-Hydropress 
Div., New York, Baldwin-Lima- 
Hamilton Corp., takes bends out of 
beams faster than the four gag 
presses it replaced, and has in- 
creased output at a large steel mill 
in eastern Pennsylvania. 

Since installation a little more 
than three years ago, the machine 
has been in operation around the 
clock (20 eight hour shifts per 
week) with only routine inspection 
and lubrication. It has paid for it- 
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self several times by increasing out- 
put tonnage and decreasing man- 
power requirements. 

Structural steel, traveling as fast 
as 600 ft a minute, is straightened 
in one pass. The machine handles 
beams from 4 to 21 in. high, weigh- 
ing 8.5 to 68 lb per ft. Beams of 
any length could be straightened, 
but hot bed capacity limits length 
to 70 ft. 


© Bend While Cooling—Beams are 
produced by rolling ingots of red 
hot steel back and forth between 
rollers; steel is elongated and 
formed in the right cross section. 
Because theyre formed _ hot, 
beams are often twisted or warped. 
After cooling to 250° F or less, they 
must be straightened mechanically. 


e New Machine Easy To Use— 
The roller straightener has greater 
output capacity than the gag press, 
takes little floor space, and is vir- 
tually automatic in operation. The 
operator feeds beams into the ma- 
chine and adjusts the speed at 
which they pass through, by re- 
mote control. He can be trained in 
a few months, and needs no out- 
standing skills or abilities. 

The operating principle is sim- 
ple: Nine large rollers, in two 
rows (four on top and five on bot- 
tom) straighten the beams _hori- 
zontally. Vertical pinch rollers at 
the front of the machine help force 
beams into the straightening rollers. 


As the beam passes between the 
first upper roller and the first two 
lower rollers, it takes on a new 
curvature that is nearly uniform. 
Curvature is then removed by 
gradually diminishing bends made 
as the beam passes through the 
other rollers. 


While the beam is being straight- 
ened horizontally, lateral curvature 
is removed by adjusting rollers 
sideways, or staggering them. Ver- 
tical rollers at the back of the ma- 
chine help eliminate lateral bends. 


® Gag Presses Limited—Four gag 
press straighteners, each requiring 
a crew of four or five men, were 
used previously. In addition to the 
operator, three or four men were 
required to move beams to and 
from the straighteners, as well as 
to inspect, identify, and ship or 
store the beams. 


Effectiveness of a gag press de- 
pends on the skill and judgment of 
the operator (it takes six to seven 
years to train a first class operator), 
and capacity of the presses is lim- 
ited. Any increase in output re- 
quires a greater investment in 
presses, more mannower, and _ in- 
creased beam handling facilities. 


When beams are straightened 
with a gag press, two vertical heads, 
supporting anvils, are moved back 
and forth on slides. One head oscil- 
lates, while the other is adjusted in 
and out by the operator. Heads 
straighten the beams by applying 
pressure to the bowed portions. The 
operator finds bends by sight, and 
determines the force to be applied. 
Even the most skilled operator does 
not always produce satisfactory re- 
sults. 
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GAMMA-RAY “HOT CELL’? AT BEACON contains radioactive Cobalt-60. 


TEXACO 


Sse 


Nuclear energy harnessed to crack 
the secret of better lubricants 


Lubricants finer than the ones avail- 
able from even the most advanced 
standard refining techniques will soon 
be produced by Texaco—with the help 
of nuclear radiation. Completely new 
lubricants are a real possibility, too — 
lubricants with atomic structures 
stronger and more cohesive than any- 
thing now available. 

To open up this new frontier in 
lubrication, Texaco has assembled the 
most fully equipped nuclear labora- 
tory in American industry. Texaco 
scientists have been put in command 
of all four basic irradiation forces— 
electrons, positive ions, gamma rays 
and neutrons—and are now probing 
the activity of hydrocarbon molecules 
during refining. 

In addition to the Cobalt-60—rated 
at 29,000 curies — Texaco scientists 
have at their disposal a 6- to 10-mil- 
lion electron volt linear accelerator 
and a 3-million electron volt positive- 


ion Van de Graaff generator. The 
linear accelerator, or “electron gun,” 
was especially designed and built for 
Texaco and is probably the only nu- 
clear instrument of its kind now in 
use by a commercial firm for its own 
fundamental research. 


Searching 
analysis = / 
of deposit /. 
problems — 


The January 1959 issue of Lubrica- 
tion Magazine is entirely devoted to 
deposit problems—their causes, pre- 
vention and solutions. This article 
should be of vital concern to every 
engineer who has to cope with this 
often-costly lubrication problem. See 
coupon. 


TUNE IN... Metropolitan Opera Radio Broadcasts Every Saturday Afternoon 


4,8. 


MOVIE OF THE MONTH 
** SEE! ** 


“Qne of the year’s most informative movies!” 


—Paul Rolnick, Editor, Applied Hydraulics 


January 26, 1959 


NEW PRODUCT NEWS 


Nondrying protective coating keeps parts 
free from rust and corrosion for as 
long as a month during inter-process 
handling, storage, and shipment: 
Texaco 564 Rustproof Oil. 


New, easy-to-apply gear lubricants won’t 
drip in hot weather or flake off in 
cold — are ideal for many open-gear 
applications: Texaco Geartac. 


How working splits grease fibers. 


80,000x electron 
microscope explores 
grease structures 


One of the most important tools of 
research, the electron microscope, is 
helping in the development of new 
and better greases. By understanding 
the nature of grease structures and 
their reaction to various conditions, 
Texaco scientists can create greases 
that are suitable for many different 
purposes. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, Dept. S-LN-10 
135 East 42nd Street LS. 
New York 17, New York 


Dear Sirs: 


CL] | am interested in 
seeing “HYDRAULICS =f i, 


I would like a free copy of 


CJ Lubrication Magazine — January issue 


Organized Lubrication 
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Left: Nickel-chromium, chromium carbide-nickel, and nickel-chromium coatings deposited 
on molybdenum; note diffusion zone between the body material and coating. Right: 


Tungsten carbide bonded with nickel 


Process Makes Better 
ermets at Lower Cost 


Electrophoretic deposition is faster than other methods. Even 
on irregular shapes, it leaves a deposit that is uniform in 


composition and thickness 


IF THERE’S a product in your 
line or any capital equipment in 
your plant that has to withstand 
extremely high temperatures, you'll 
want to consider cermets. 


They can be made better now, 
and at lower cost, thanks to a new 
process developed by Vitro Corp. ol 
America (New York). 

Called electrophoretic deposition, 
the process features the deposition 
and bonding of refractory metal or 
ceramic coatings on a metal body, 
in graded layers. 

The deposition rate is high, and 
current cost is low. Coatings are 
uniform in thickness and composi- 
tion, even when applied on irregu- 
lar shapes. 
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e Uses Electrostatic Field—An elec- 
trostatic field is established between 
two electrodes immersed in a sus- 
pension of charged particles. The 
particles migrate and adhere to one 
of the electrodes (in this case the 
material to be coated). 


A mixture of metallic oxides or 
ceramic materials is deposited on 
the surface of a metal body, then 
reduced to metal by firing in a re- 
ducing atmosphere. The sintered 
metal matrix formed is bonded to 
the metal body. 


Ceramic materials are entrapped 
in the pores of the matrix, forming 
a cermet with the structural strength 
of metal and the oxidation resist- 
ance of ceramics at temperatures up 


to 1300° F. The external surface is 
metallic; a coating of ceramic ma- 
terials can be added, then sintered, 
to produce a refractory surface. 

The cermets are satisfactory for 
all but extreme temperature ap- 
plications. 


e High Temperature Cermets—To 
make cermets with stronger bond- 
ing and better resistance to high 
temperatures, metallic oxides are de- 
posited on the metal base and re- 
duced to metal at high tempera- 
tures. A second coating—a mixture 
of reducible metallic oxides and re- 
fractory ceramic materials—is ap- 
plied and sintered. Finally, a ceramic 
coating is applied and sintered to 
produce a cermet with a refractory 
surface. 

If desired, a metallic oxide can 
be deposited over the cermet and 
reduced to metal, sealing off pores 
in the surface and providing ad- 
ditional bonding action. 


¢ Choice of Materialsk—The choice 
of metals and ceramics depends on 
intended use. Molybdenum, low al- 
loy steels, and tungsten are most 
often used for bodies; reducible ox- 
ides of chromium, nickel, or cobalt 
are used to make metallic coatings. 
Carbides, borides, and silicides are 
used as refractory materials. 
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Ceramic-Metal Process 


Quadruples Hot Strength 


New technique weds ceramics and nonferrous metals. Alloys 
retain working strength up to 90 per cent of melting temper- 
ature. Technique is termed “promising” for ferrous metals 


A NEW technique called melt sat- 
uration mixes ceramic materials 
with metals to form high tempera- 
ture alloys that are three to four 
times as strong as their conven- 
tional counterparts. 

Its developers, Joseph F. Nach- 
man and Leonard E. Olds, Metal- 
lurgy Division, Denver Research In- 
stitute, University of Denver, told 
SrrEL the process imparts such in- 
creases in strength to copper at 
1800° F and aluminum at 1000° F. 

Says Mr. Nachman: 

“Timited experience indicates the 
process should work as well with 
ferrous metals as it does on nonfer- 
rous.” 

Cost: A little higher than con- 
ventional casting but comparable 
to that of powder metallurgy. 
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e High School Chemistry—In de- 
veloping the technique, Messrs. 
Nachman and Olds borrowed a 
page from a chemistry textbook: 
Mixing a solution of silver and one 
of chlorine immediately precipitates 
silver chloride. They reasoned that 
the same idea would work with 
molten solutions. 

In practice, molten copper is put 
into two ladles. Thorium is dis- 
solved in one and boron in the 
other. The two solutions are 
poured into a mixing chamber and 
from there directly into a mold. 
The cast is chilled fast before the 
thorium boride (formed when the 
two solutions are mixed) can settle 
out. The same results are obtained 
with aluminum, using thorium and 
silicon. 


e Balance Important — The right 
percentages of alloying additions 
are important to prevent loss of 
electrical or thermal conductivity, 
Mr. Nachman emphasizes. Cooling 
rate is important — solidification 
should be as rapid as possible. 

An early failure led to an impor- 
tant discovery: You can get the ce- 
ramic particles in the melt too fine 
to provide effective strength. 


e Implications—Conventional met- 
als generally lose their working 
strength at around 40 per cent of 
their absolute melting temperature. 
Ceramic-metal alloys retain theirs 
up to 85 to 90 per cent of the melt- 
ing temperature, says Mr. Nach- 
man. That will mean far better 
high temperature operation for a 
much wider group of metals than 
we know today. 

Previous alloying techniques per- 
mitted the ceramic particles to form 
into lumps which gave only partly 
satisfactory results. Two methods 
have been practiced: 1. The com- 
pound melt method which requires 
adding finely divided ceramic par- 
ticles to a melt. 2. Mixing ce- 
ramics with powdered metal, press- 
ing, and sintering. 

The research was originally spon- 
sored by the Air Force. The Uni- 
versity of Denver was the subcon- 
tractor for the copperwork. 


Loading Is 
Controlled 


Process work 
sheet details the 
amount, size, and 
type of material 
to be processed, 
steps required, 
and time each 
step should be 
done. Work sheet 
improved order 
shipping 20 per 
cent 


Here's a Way To Speed Deliveries 


It’s a production control system that provides fast flow of 


machine loading and unloading data. 


It can be made even 


faster with automatic data processing equipment 


SCIENTIFIC loading of production 
machines can improve delivery 
schedules, reduce raw material in- 
ventories, and cut overtime in large 
or small plants. 

Put into practice at Superior Tube 
Co., Collegeville, Pa., it increased 
the number of orders filled and 
shipped on time by 35 per cent. 

On the average, 84 per cent of 
the orders are now shipped within 
two days of the date promised. (It’s 
industry practice to consider an or- 
der shipped on time if it is sent 
within one week of the promised 


date.) 


e Makes Small Tubing—The com- 
pany produces small diameter tub- 
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ing and cathodes for electronic 
tubes. It uses tube hollows and met- 
al strip for raw material. Much of 
the company’s production is by cold 
drawing on machines called draw- 
benches. Because each drawing job 
is a custom operation, the work is 
handled on a per job basis. 

The task of planning production 
and pinpointing delivery several 
weeks in advance is complicated by 
these factors: 

1. About 1000 orders are usually 
in process at any one time. 

2. More than 120 different alloys 
are offered as basic materials. 

3. Tube sizes range from 0.010 
to 0.625 in. in diameter. In some 
thin-wall tubing, diameters up to 


21% in. are processed in the plant. 

4. Multiple operations carried out 
on a variety of machines are re- 
quired to fill every order, and op- 
erations must be in a predetermined 
sequence. 

5. Many orders require special 
heat treating and surface finishes. 


¢ Use New Work Sheet—In setting 
up its production control system, 
Superior first introduced a process 
work sheet and installed an inde- 
pendent telephone system for in- 
plant communications. 

The process work sheet serves 
three purposes: 

1. Processing procedure is set 
down in complete detail by the pro- 
duction control department. Reason: 
To assure that the methods set up 
by the production department will 
be followed in the mill. 


2. The date on which each op- 
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Continuing Record of Load on Mill 


Footage Orders Processed 
Group Written Ahead of Schedule Footage Days Work 
No. for Mill No. Footage Balance in Mill 
1 42,284 1 36 42,248 8 
2 265,681 7 15,715 249,966 72 
3 117,018 26 20,103 96,915 32 
4 375,005 10 7,077 367,928 5 


Forecast of Load on Mill for One Week 


Total Bench Shifts 


| } Total Bench Total Bench Loaded for Week 
| Group Machine * __ Shifts Shifts Shifts per 1/30 to 2/5, 
No. No. Ist 2nd 3rd Operating 5 Day Week Including Backlog 
1 1109 Be 1 5 =} 
2 283 * * 3 15 13 
1374 * 
3 580 om be A 4 20 9 
1375 * 
4 191 * E * 6 30 18% 
274 +  * # 


Top chart tells work written for mill, orders processed ahead of schedule, 
work remaining, and days of work in process. Lower chart is a forecast of 
total load on mill for one week. Drawbenches are grouped by size (only 


four of the six groups are shown here) 


eration is to be done is recorded. 
That guides the department in 
scheduling jobs on its production 
units. 

3. The sheet travels with the job 
through all operations, so each op- 
erator knows exactly what to do. 


e Speeds Data Flow—The central 
control station and switchboard for 
the telephone system are in the mill 
office. 

Each of the eight mill depart- 
ments and the production control 
office has a station. 

The central station is manned 24 
hours a day. Each station in the 
mill is attended by a man who is 
the production planner and dis- 
patcher. 

Each job received in a department 
is reported to the control station, 
with order number, size, and type of 
material. The information is record- 
ed on a copy of the order kept in 
the mill office. That way, the cur- 
rent status of the order is always 
available. 


e Bench Loading Started — Final 
step in the production control sys- 
tem is the bench loading concept. 
To set it up you must determine: 
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1. Hourly capacity (in feet) for each 
drawbench for each type of material 
the machine processes. 2. Number 
of hours for which each bench is 
currently committed, or loaded. 

In practice, Superior finds it more 
convenient to work with larger units. 
It uses bench shifts (the number of 
feet the bench can process in one 
8-hour shift) as the basic produc- 
tion unit. 


© Capacity Determined — The ca- 
pacity of each bench at the College- 
ville plant was estimated by refer- 
ring to cost accounting records 
which show the average amount of 
work turned out by each bench. 
Benches of similar size are 
grouped (on paper) into production 
units called bench groups, and the 
capacity of each group determined 
in terms of bench shifts. Finally, 
the total amount of work that can 
be done by each group in a given 
period—generally a five-day week of 
three shifts a day—is tabulated. 
The scheduling of work using the 
new system depends on keeping 
bench-loading information up-to- 
date. Loading charts kept in the 
production control office show the 
load on each group for each produc- 


One of the drawbenches at Superior 
Tube Co. Scientific loading assures top 
production from each machine 


tion period. Incoming work is as- 
signed accordingly. 


e Bench Unloading—An important 
part of the new system is an opera- 
tion referred to at Superior as bench 
unloading. 

Data for that operation are ob- 
tained from the bench operators who 
fill out time reports showing the 
number, size, and footage drawn on 
each order they process. The oper- 
ators turn their time reports over 
to the dispatchers who telephone 
the information to the production 
control office. 

The information is recorded on 
the bench loading charts. This part 
of the system tells production con- 
trol about production capacity as 
soon as it becomes available. 


e Permits Accurate Forecasting — 
The production control office is 
manned by a staff of seven. Pro- 
duction methods, scheduling 
work, and delivery dates are 
determined in that office. 

With scientific bench loading, 


accurate forecast on delivery can 
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Here it is 


The NEW 


RANSBURG 


CUTS PAINTING COSTS! 


Saves Paint because there's no waste. Now, for the first time, the 
high efficiency of Ransburg’s No. 2 Process automatic equipment 
is available to you in the NEW Electrostatic Hand Gun. 

Saves Labor, Increases Production because it is faster on many 
types of articles such as those fabricated from perforated and ex- 
panded metals, tubing, rod and wire. This is due to the ‘‘wrap- 
around” nature of electro-spray which paints ALL sides of such 
articles from one side only. 

Saves in Equipment because no conventional spray booth is 
required—no water-wash, no sludge recovery! Uses no compressed 
air for atomization. 

Saves Building Heat Loss because only mild ventilation for re- 
moval of solvent vapors is necessary, and... 

Maintenance Costs Are Cut because clean-up and maintenance 
labor is only a fraction of that required by other, less efficient 
painting methods, 


See how YOU can save in your own finishing department, and at the same 
time, improve the quality of the work, Write for literature and information 
showing how the Electrostatic Hand Gun has been proven on different 
products in a variety of industrial plants. 


RANSBURG 


Call or write 


Box-23122, Indianapolis 23, Indiana 


NO. 2 PROCESS 
ELECTROSTATIC 


Electro-Coating Corp. 


be made quickly after an order is 
received. 

In addition to providing a mo- 
ment-by-moment view of the work 
load in the plant, the system also 
indicates how work can be shifted 
among production units to help 
meet delivery schedules and take 
care of rush orders. 


e Adaptable to Growth—At pres- 
ent, all records are posted by hand 
and reports of work in progress are 
dispatched to the central produc- 
tion control office by telephone. In 
the future, work demands and the 
number of production units may 
increase so that even the present 
system will be too cumbersome to 
yield the required information as 
quickly as it is needed. 

For that reason, the system was 
planned to permit the installation 
of punched cards and automatic 
data processing equipment without 
altering production methods or re- 
training production and control per- 
sonnel. 


* An extra copy of this article is avail- 
able until supply is exhausted. Write 
Fditorial Service, StrEt, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Hard Coat Prolongs 
Life of Potentiometers 


Potentiometers in electronic in- 
struments have the prospect of 
longer life. Reason: Potentiometer 
mandrels made of aluminum now 
can be hard coated by a new proc- 
ess. 

Developed by the Anachrome 
Corp., South Gate, Calif., an af- 
filiate company of Anadite Inc., the 
Hardas process offers a coating with 
good dielectric strength and thermal 
conductance, high electrical resist- 
ance, and fine surface finish. It’s 
said to be the only hard coating 
that can be applied to all aluminum 
alloys. 

Anachrome developed the meth- 
od while investigating ways to im- 
prove dielectric strength and heat 
conductance of chassis used for 
transistorized circuits. 

Dielectric tests at 500 volts indi- 
cate electrical resistance many 
times greater than necessary. Heat 
conductance, which has been a 
problem with mandrels, is more 
than adequate. 
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Tape Control Speeds Vertical Lathe Operation 


USERS of vertical turret lathes now 
can get all the benefits of numerical 
control: Quick setups, fast operation 
between cuts, high cutting speeds, 
and consistent quality of finished 
parts. 

A discrete tape positioning system 
controls feeds, speeds, turret index- 
ing, automatic dwell, and coolant 
supply, as well as all auxiliary func- 
tions. 

In programming, movements of 
the heads and table can be co- 
ordinated to minimize cycle time and 
avoid mechanical interference. Head 
and ram motions can be program- 
med for simultaneous feed to permit 
moving tools at 45 degrees. A stand- 
ard eight-channel Flexowriter type- 
writer is required to prepare a tape 
from the programmer’s worksheet. 


An innovation which makes the 
system practical for general shop 
use is the override feature. With 
that control, the operator can add 
his information to the system in 
fine adjustments to height or radius. 
Once such adjustments are made, 
they become part of the program. 


During long production runs, the 
override adjustment control com- 
pensates for tool wear. 

The line of vertical turret lathes 
is available in 32, 42, and 52 in. 


diameter table sizes. Because of 


compact design, the machines re- 
quire one-third less floor space than 
units of equivalent capacity. 

For more information, write Kau- 
kauna Div., Giddings & Lewis Ma- 
chine Tool Co., Kaukauna, Wis. 


Electrolytic Tool Grinder Has High Output 


BRAZED carbide tools can be 
ground in high production with 
minimum wheel wear in this verti- 
cal-spindle grinder. 

It uses a 1500 ampere Anocut 
unit to supply the current required 
for the electrolytic grinding process. 
Because there is no contact between 
wheel and workpiece, wheel wear 
is reduced as much as 90 per cent 
over conventional methods. 

Surface finishes up to 6 micro- 
inches are obtained while taking off 
up to 0.012 in. of tungsten carbide 
in a single pass. 

To permit maximum efficiency in 
loading and unloading the work, the 
rotary table has wedge-shaped mag- 
netic sections which are energized in- 
dividually just before the workpieces 
go under the diamond wheel and 
de-energized immediately a fter 
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pieces leave the wheel. 

The worktable has a speed range 
of 1.7 to 12 rph. For more informa- 
tion, write Mattison Machine 
Works, 545 Blackhawk Park Ave., 
Rockford, IIl. 


Kit Eases PVC Repairing 


YOUR maintenance man can make 
most necessary repairs on polyvinyl 
linings of acid tanks with a kit of 
tools offered by Perma-Line Rubber 
Products Corp. 

The tools can also be used to 
make repairs on plastisol coated 
plating racks and plastic ductwork. 

Selling for $159, the kit consists 
of a spark tester, a heat resistant 
stainless steel Perma-gun, dual 


seamer, stitcher, utility knife, and 
supplies of cement, patching ma- 
terial, and seaming material. 

For more information, write 
Perma-Line Rubber Products Corp., 
1753 N. Winnebago Ave., Chicago 
47, Ill. 


Composite Metal Offers 


Good Corrosion Resistance 


POSSESSING all the qualities of 
clad metal strip, Thermo-Lay is 
especially useful when good corro- 
sion resistance or electrical prop- 
erties are required. 

It is a hard, dense layer of metal 
electrolytically deposited on a base 
metal, then heat treated to achieve 
a metallurgical bond, and rolled 
to finished thickness and temper. 

The material can be stamped, 
drawn, or formed as readily as any 


Bender Handles Thin-Wall Tubes 


THIN-WALL stainless and alumi- 
num tubing can be bent 180 degrees 
by this machine. 

The bending is done hydrauli- 
cally which allows operator to con- 
trol the operation from a wide area. 

Measuring devices are not needed 
to set tip the machine. Micrometer 
positioning dials for the pressure 
die, clamping die, and shoe are 
built in. Degree of bend is selected 
from a dial. Length gages are set 
from a scale mounted on the ma- 
chine. A protractor is built in for 
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rotation of planes between bends. 

There is an 8 station degree-of- 
bend selector for a series of bends 
on a single tube. By having the 
bends needed on a process card, the 
Operator can set up and duplicate 
any workpiece. 

The bender can handle stainless 
tubes with a 5 in. OD and 0.085 
walls or aluminum tube to 6 in. OD 
with a 0.065 wall. For more in- 
formation, write Wallace Supplies 
Mfg. Co., 1304 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14, Ill. 


clad metal. It can be soldered, 
brazed, or welded. 

Overlay metals for Thermo-Lay 
include silver, nickel, copper, tin, 
zinc, gold, cadmium, and _ solder 
combinations. They can be bonded 


to copper, brass, nickel, cupro- 
nickel, steel, and bronze. 
For more information, write 


American Silver Co., 36-07 Prince 
St., Flushing 54, N. Y. 


Weighing Attachment for 
Lift Trucks Speeds Flow 


FREQUENT pickups and setdowns, 
necessary when floor scales are 
used, can be eliminated with a 5000 
lb weighing attachment that fits 
Clarklift trucks. 

The accuracy of the device (0.2 
per cent) makes it practical for 
checkweighing receivables, weighing 
intraplant shipments, inventory con- 
trol by weight, batch process weigh- 
ing, and checkweighing freight ship- 
ments. 

Weight of the load is applied to 
a steel column in a load cell. The 
compression is sensed by a strain 
gage and translated inio pound 
readings on the instrument panel. 
A zeroing-out control permits the 
operator to discount weight of pallets 
or containers. 

For more information, write In- 
dustrial Truck Div., Clark Equip- 
ment Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Wheels Are Accurate 


DIATRONIC diamond cutoff 
wheels cut fully hardened steels, 
silicon and germanium crystals, 
glass tubing, and tungsten carbide. 

They have great accuracy: 0.006 
x 3 in. wheels have rim tolerances 
of +0.0005 in., —0.0 in. Write: 
Navan Products Inc., International 
Airport, Los Angeles 45, Calif. 
Phone: Oregon 8-5615 


Filters Are Self-Cleaning 


A LINE of continuously operating 
filters can bring important savings 
by eliminating machine downtime 
and labor for filter cleanout. 
Useful for cleaning cutting oils, 
coolants, and lubricants, the filters 
rejuvenate themselves by backwash- 
ing. Then they are automatically 
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precoated. Backwashing and _pre- 
coating can be regulated at pre- 
selected intervals from 30 minutes 
to 24 hours (set by timer), or auto- 
matically on demand determined by 
back pressure in the filter. 


Filtration is accomplished by 
permanent tubular elements of 
Monel. Eight models in the filter 
line range in capacity from 600 to 
10,000 gallons an: hour. 

For more information, write Olson 
Filtration Engineers, a division of 
American Laundry Machinery Co., 
5024 Section Ave., Cincinnati 12, 
Ohio. 


Press Frame Is Cast Iron 


ELYWHEEL or back-geared models 
of these presses are available. Ca- 
pacities of the OBI units range from 
7 to 100 tons (56-ton Model 5 
shown). 


They have heavy, one-piece cast 
iron frames of high tensile strength, 
insuring rigidity, high vibration 
dampening, and ability to withstand 
deflection without permanent de- 
formation. Write: Federal Press Co., 
Division Street, Elkhart, Ind. Phone: 
2-5115 


Shaper Does Contours 
With One Setup 


HERE is a machine that eliminates 
complicated tooling and trims pro- 
duction time on parts with regular, 
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irregular, internal, or external con- 
tours. Reason: You can do them in 
one setup. 

The vertical shaper has a 24 in. 
diameter rotary table arranged for 


~erank and direct indexing. Longi- 


tudinal, transverse, and _ rotary 
movements can be made by hand 
or power feed. The ram swivels 12 
degrees. 

The machine also has a ram re- 
turn at twice the cutting speed (19 
to 75 strokes a minute), power 
rapid traverse in three directions, 
and a V-belt drive from a 9 
hp main motor. For more informa- 
tion, write Austin Industrial Corp., 
76 Mamaroneck Ave., White Plains, 
INS: 


Instrument Unscrambles 
Mix-Ups in Metal Parts 


NONDESTRUCTIVE testing and 
sorting of accidentally mixed or in- 
correctly processed metal parts can 
be done quickly with the Model C-2 
Cyclograph. 

It can be used on ferrous or non- 
ferrous metal and will sort raw 
stock, semifinished, or finished parts 
by their metallurgical characteristics 
(analysis, hardness, structure, case 
depth). A known part is used as a 
standard to adjust the instrument. 

The Cyclograph can be used as 
a hand sorter or it can be hooked 
up to a relay unit which makes it 
possible to sort thousands of parts 
a day. The relay unit sends out a 
reject signal which can be used to 
operate a reject gate, paint spray 
marking device, or other mecha- 
nisms. 

For more information, write J. W. 
Dice Co., Englewood, N. J. 


coiterature 


Write directly to the company for a copy 


Casting Reference Chart 


Fifty-five widely used cast alloys in the 
carbon, low alloy, and _ stainless steel 
groups, and nickel and Monel are listed 
on a chart. Properties and design appli- 
cations are given for each alloy. Lebanon 
ee Foundry, 156 Lehman St., Lebanon, 

2. 


Fan Noise Calculator 


A slide rule type fan noise calculator 
combines several acoustical formulas to 
give accurate predictions of room noise 
levels resulting from fan additions. It 
covers rooms of various sizes with vary- 
ing degrees of acoustical treatment. Pro- 
pellair Div.. Robbins & Myers Inc., 
Springfield, Ohio. 


Rack Reference Library 


Reference literature includes a 24-page 
course on storage rack design and con- 
struction, a 12-page booklet on fixtures, 
a combination of capacity graphs (I-beam, 
channel, and pipe), and 12 case histories 
of industrial storage problems that were 
solved. Tube-Strut Corp., 2960 Marsh St., 
Los Angeles 39, Calif. 


Heat Treating Chart 


A simplified chart makes it possible to 
relate application requirements directly 
to furnace and atmosphere equipment. It 
lists all major heat treating categories 
and recommends specific equipment for 
each, C. I. Hayes Inc., 822 Wellington 
Ave., Cranston 10, R. Te 


Welding Rod Chart 


A welding shop wall chart of 89 spe- 
cialty alloys and fluxes sorts out the cri- 
teria that should be taken into consid- 
eration in alloy selection. Maintenance, 
production, and installation jobs are 
covered. All-State Welding Alloys Co. 
Inc., White Plains, ING VE 


Ohio Valley Streams Report 

Cleaner streams and the development 
of robot monitors to maintain a continu- 
ous check on their cleanliness are fore- 
cast in this commission’s annual report. 
Ohio River Valley Water Sanitation Com- 
mission, 414 Walnut St., Cincinnati 2, 
Ohio. 


Ferromanganese-Silicon 


Savings in manganese costs for stain- 
less steel producers resulting from the use 
of ferromanganese-silicon are described in 
a folder. Depending on practice, the ma- 
terial can cut $8 to $10 off the cost of 
manganese for each ton of high-manga- 
nese grades. Electro Metallurgical Co., 
division of Union Carbide Corp., 30) E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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THE NEW 


AUTO FRAMES and bulky scrap work 
through easily. The Harris Baler-Shear was 
designed to eliminate problems arising from 
the preparation of bulky scrap. It incorpor- 


ates the principles of baling and shearing. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


size of charging box 
shear opening height 


shear opening width 
shear force ..... 


Talk with a Man from Harris 


STEEL 
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With Stocks at Low Ebb, Rush Is on 


DEMAND for steel is rising rapidly as consumers 
strive to replenish low inventories. Fabricators 
who let their stockpiles decline last year are sud- 
denly realizing that’ they don’t have enough met- 
al on hand to sustain high production. 

Long accustomed to quick service from the mills, 
they’re scrambling for eight week delivery promises 
on cold-rolled sheets. 

For steelmakers, it’s a refreshing change. Says 
one: “I’ve still got my problems, but I'd rather 
worry on a full order book.” For buyers, it’s often 
a nightmare. 


INVENTORIES TOO LOW—Inventories of fin- 
ished steel reached an all-time high (about 24 
million tons) in June, 1957, when the recession 
hit. Fabricators began to liquidate their stocks. 
Reductions continued until September, 1958, when 
inventories bottomed out at 13 million tons. Users 
increased their stocks slightly in October. Can- 
makers hedged against higher tin plate prices; au- 
tomotive inventories grew as strikes curtailed pro- 
duction, but the fourth quarter buildup was less 
than | million tons. 

In the last two months, shipments have ex- 
ceeded consumption by a small margin, but if 
the United Steelworkers struck tomorrow, they'd 
catch consumers in their worst inventory position 
in about eight years. 


BUILDUP GAINS MOMENTUM— Demand for 
flat-rolled products is mounting as users set their 
sights on two objectives: 1. Getting inventories up 
to normal. 2. Adding extra tonnage for strike pro- 
tection. Ford Motor Co. gave the movement im- 
petus when it urged suppliers of parts to buy 
ahead for the ’59 model run (but didn’t guaran- 
tee to take the steel off their hands). Ford is 
telling steelmakers that it will double up on or- 
ders in the spring, taking five months’ tonnage 
in two. General Motors told suppliers long ago 
that it would go into a gradual buildup in the 
first half. Automakers’ steel inventories are 
thought to be at the 15 to 20 day level. It’s be- 
lieved that they’ll be boosted to 60 days before 
June 30. 


ALLOCATIONS COMING?— It’s rumored in 
some quarters that major steelmakers may put 
cold-rolled sheets on allocation during the second 
quarter, but company spokesmen say such talk 
is premature. “We'll have to see what happens 
in the next 30 days,” a sales executive comments. 
“The current bulge in orders may just be tem- 
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porary.” Taking an opposite stand (though he 
foresees no allocations), a market analyst de- 
clares: “I think we'll see a strong demand until 
June. It will spread from one product to another.” 


PLATES MAY BE NEXT— At the moment, 
cold-rolled, galvanized, and aluminum coated 
sheets are in tightest supply. (There has been a 
modest pickup in demand for hot-rolled sheets, 
but most grades are available on two to four 
weeks’ leadtime.) Bars usually follow sheets, but 
many observers think plates will be next on the 
list of hard-to-get items. Reasons: 1. Railroads are 
beginning to repair and replace old equipment. 
2. Reversal of the Memphis court decision (af- 
fecting the rate setting practices of gas transmis- 
sion companies) has stimulated demand for line 


pipe. 


INGOT RATE ADVANCES — Last week, steel- 
making operations climbed half a point to 75 per 
cent of capacity. Production was about 2,123,000 
net tons of steel for ingots and castings. STEEL’s 
composite price on No. | heavy melting scrap 
advanced 34 cents to $40.67 a ton. 


WHERE TO FIND MARKETS & PRICES 


News Prices News Prices 


Bars, Merchant 99 103 Pig Iron ..... 117 108 
Reinforcing . 100 104 Pilingi taeerrete ee 03 

Boiler Tubes.. ... 106 Plates: cos .-1. 101 +103 

GladisStee lee O72 Plating Material ... 117 

COK em eiiscevsiauete 117. +109 Prestressed 

Coal Chemicals. ... 109 Strand sacra Ae) ee 

Charts: Price Indexes... ... 102 
Finished Steel ... 102 Producers’ Key. 104 


Ingot Rate. 101 R.R. Materials. 101 106 


Scrap Prices. ... II] 


Refractories .. 101 109 
Comparisons .. ... 102 Schdpie ueretwiciere Ue a2 
Contracts Placed 118 ... Semifinished . ... 103 
Electrodes ... .-. 109 Service Centers 101 108 
Fasteners .... .-- 106 Sheets weve mets 99 104 
Ferroalloys ... ... 110 Siliconye Steeler meray OS) 
WOR acca oon. IO Stainless Steel. 101 107 
Footnotes .... «+ 106 Strip. Szesie seteits 99 105 
Imported Steel 100 109 Structurals ... 118 103 
Ingot Rates .. 10] ... Tin Mill Prod.. ... 105 
Metal Powder. ... 109 lool Steeles amtme scene lO7: 
Nonferrous Met. 114 116 Tubular Goods. 100 107 
(Ol (Gegadicdsood 118 109 Witte Zone cise 101. 105 


*Current prices were published in the Jan. 5 issue and will 
appear in subsequent Issues. 


Galvanized Sheet 
Production Increases 


(Net tons) 
O59 ke 3,150,000* 
1958 . .2,752,000* 
1957 _ 2,392,637 
1956 .. 3,023,448 
1955 _. .2,875,058 
1954 .. 2,505,876 
1953 ......2,348,687 
952 eae 1,996,710 


*Estimated by STEEL. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 


Galvanizers Step Up Pace 


Predict 1959 production will be better than 1958's even if a 
steel strike should kill the third quarter. Housing and farm 


demand will be the strongest 


GALVANIZED SHEETS, one of 
the few products that bucked the 
1958 recession, are still going strong. 
Look for a 20 per cent improvement 
in production this year. (That’s 
the consensus of producers queried 
last week by STEEL.) 

Most galvanizers are operating 
close to capacity and expect to con- 
tinue the pace until the beginning 
of the third quarter. 

Production in °58 was about 2,- 
752,000 tons, some 360,000 tons 
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above the ’57 mark (see table 
above). 
e The Future — Predictions are 


fogged by the possibility of a steel 
strike in July. One eastern zinc 
producer makes this forecast: First 
and second quarters, fairly good; 
third, poor; final, excellent. Result: 
A 15 to 20 per cent gain over 1958. 
His reasoning: Consumers are go- 
ing to hedge against a strike threat 
by building up stocks. By the third 


quarter, a strike or big inventories 
will cause a slump. Whichever 
happens, the third quarter will see 
a deep dip followed by a rapid up- 
turn. 

Most active areas will probably 
be housing and farm applications. 
Prefabricated constructions appear 
to have great potential. Most pro- 
ducers say it would be a mistake to 
count on a government grain bin 
program in 1959. 


@ Exports—Sales for export dropped 
in 1958. Most producers don’t ex- 
pect improvement this year. Euro- 
pean producers are shipping sheets 
at prices that U. S. makers can’t 
meet. But, as one said with relief: 
“Fortunately, we’ve never depend- 
ed heavily on the foreign market. 
Export sales are a small percentage 
of our business.” 


e Why It Sold — Early in 1958, 
Ralph Miller, galvanized products 
manager, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., predicted that shipments 
would be about 2.4 million tons. 
Here’s why he underestimated: 

1. Unexpectedly numerous new 
housing starts meant big tonnages 
were needed in heating and venti- 
lating. 2. Farmers invested in new 
grain bins to handle a bumper 
harvest. 3. Air conditioners were 
bigger sellers than anticipated. 4. 
Road building swelled during the 
last half, increasing demand for 
culverts and drainage pipe. 5. The 
end of the year saw users beginning 
inventory replenishment, offsetting 
the usual seasonal slump. 


© Where It Went—Analysis of last 
year’s shipments: 36.5 per cent was 
accounted for by contractors’ prod- 
ucts (culverts and concrete pipe, air 
conditioning and ventilating equip- 
ment, plumbing and central heat- 
ing equipment, builders’ hardware) ; 
31.5 per cent went into warehouses 
and to distributors; agricultural ma- 
chinery chewed up another 7.6 per 
cent. Smaller consumers, such as 
construction (5.8 per cent) and the 
automotive industry (4.2 per cent), 
took the rest. 


¢ Competition—Galvanizers wince 
at the mention of aluminum, but 
they don’t fear it. They’re con- 
vinced a counter to the magnificent 
selling job turned in by the alumi- 
num people is all that’s needed. 
It’s doubted that aluminum sheets 
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may give galvanizers trouble. 


will compete to any great extent 
with galvanized steel. The two 
products don’t have enough proper- 
ties in common to make them con- 
sistent competitors for the same 
jobs. But aluminum coated steel 
One 
steel company estimates that alu- 
minized steel products will walk off 


with about 40 per cent of the mar- 
_ket once the price differential has 
_ been reduced to about 10 per cent. 


Most galvanizers disagree. <A 


_ midwesterner points out that almost 
all aluminized steel’ is used for 


mufflers while a tremendous ton- 
nage of galvanized steel goes into 
roofing and siding where the alu- 
minized product would be no bet- 
ter. 


He adds: “Aluminized steel com- 
petes with stainless, aluminum, and 
porcelain enameled steel in the cur- 
tain wall construction of large build- 
ings. Galvanizers have never been 
a factor in that market anyway.” 


® Problem Solved—Next spring, the 
American Iron & Steel Institute’s 
committee on galvanized sheet steel 
research will publish (in conjunc- 
tion with the National Paint, 
Lacquer & Varnish Association) di- 
rections on the best ways to paint 
galvanized sheets. Successful paint- 
ing could overcome a big aluminum 
advantage: Appearance. 


Sheets, Strip... 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Pages 104 & 105 


Automotive part suppliers started 
to increase their sheet steel inven- 
tories about two weeks ago. Other 
consumers are now following suit. 
Result: _ Deliveries are lengthening, 
cold rolled being pushed back about 
six weeks; hot rolled, two to three. 

Demand for cold-rolled sheets is 
snowballing as users prepare for a 
possible midyear steel strike. Car 


It’s rumored major sheetmakers 
may put cold rolled on allocation 
during second quarter. That talk 
may be a little premature, but with 
customers booking on longer lead- 
time—45 to 60 days—on those prod- 
ucts in which the mills are solidly 
booked for first quarter, it would 
not be surprising if something like 
allocation were effected before too 
long. Already some mills are mak- 
ing sure customers’ orders are con- 
sistent with some historical yard- 
stick—like purchases in 1957-58. 


Steel Bars... 


Bar Prices, Page 103 


Markets for cold-finished bars are 
firming up as automotive suppliers 
enlarge their inventories. Manu- 
facturers of screw machine products 
have the green light to expand their 
inventories sizably before June 1. 
Stocks at auto plants remain at 
the 15 to 20 day level, it’s estimated, 
but there have been a few additions 
to monthly releases, though no big 
increases. The larger companies will 


from the hand of the Specialist 


TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS... 


ERIE soits « studs « Cap Screws « Nuts 


in Alloys °¢ 


Stainless °« 


Carbon «- Bronze 


Experienced eyes sharpened by modern instruments 


verify microscopic details of thread accuracy here 
... proof of painstaking craftsmanship in meeting 
your special design specifications for fasteners as 
well as government National Standards .. . Fasten- 
ers designed and crafted to resist corrosion, tem- 
perature and stress have been our exclusive job 
since 1913. All this, plus experienced precision 
manufacture of bolting for special applications, is 
yours when you send your specifications to us. 


manufacturers are stepping up their 
orders in the belief they should have 
60 days’ steel supply on hand by 
June 30. Also, appliance makers 
are more actively seeking addition- 
al tonnage. 

Most users realize they'll have 
little chance of getting steel in June, 
so they’re going to try to fill their 
requirements no later than May. 
The buying rush will be greater 
than usual because consumers al- 
lowed stocks to fall. 


SUBSIDIARY OF 


ERIE BOLT & NUT CO. 


Erie, Pennsylvania 
In Principal 


REPUBLIC INDUSTRIAL 
c TION 


Representatives Cities 


reve) 
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want sufficient inventories for two 
months by June 30, but their buy- 
ing programs will be orderly. 

Automotive releases for February 
will be bigger than January’s, but 
shipments will not be noticeably 
larger because of the fewer working 
days in the month. 


Plymouth Steel Corp., Detroit, 
has booked a contract for 140 tons 
of cold-finished bars (5 in. rounds, 
turned and polished, grade C-1110) 
for the Naval ordnance plant at 
Louisville. 


Reinforcing Bars... 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 104 


Production of reinforcing steel 
bars is seasonally off, but interest 
in spring requirements is beginning 
to show up in the markets. Munici- 
pal and state road needs are ex- 
pected to come out in volume soon. 


Demand for wire mesh is picking 
up. The State of Michigan re- 
cently began letting paving con- 
tracts for 1960 and 1961. As con- 
tractors receive contracts they are 


New Invention Picks Up 40 Cu. Yd. 


Detachable Containers . . . 15-Ton Loads 


Dinosaur picks up in excess of 30,000 pounds of granular material, white line 
inside container indicates load has not shifted. 


DEMPSTER-DINOSAUR Handles Containerized 


Cargo, Waste and Raw Materials .. . 


The newly developed DEMPSTER- 
DINOSAUR is a system of materials 
handling that employs giant containers 
up to 40 cubic yards and larger. It 
lends itself to any situation where bulk 
accumulations of raw materials, liquids, 
waste or finished products must be 


locked into 


is shown 
carrying position. 


Container 


100 


handled. Since one truck and one 
driver can automatically pick up, haul 
and dump or set down a number of 
containers, the DINOSAUR easily does 
the work of several trucks. 

Two models are available — one 
for tandem trucks, handles 30,000 
pounds; the other, for single axle trucks, 
handles 22,000 pounds. Special off- 
the-road models are available for loads 
limited only by the capacity of the 
truck. 

Free Booklet Offered 
A free booklet which describes the 
operation of this new system in detail 
is offered by the manufacturer. 


Mfd. By Patents Pending 
DEMPSTER BROTHERS, 
Inc. 

Dept. S-1, Knoxville 17, Tenn. 


placing long range orders for wire 
paving fabric. 

One Detroit area mill indicates 
that on this basis it has a com- 
fortable backlog, although produc- 
tion of the mesh won’t start for 
some months. 


Tide of Imported Steel 
Unchecked in Southwest 


Southwestern steelmakers are 
finding it increasingly difficult to 
compete with imports. During De- 
cember, 19,631 tons of reinforcing 
bars came through the port of Hous- 
ton. For all of 1958, reinforcing 
bar imports through Texas ports 
amounted to 130,108 tons. 

A local mill cites figures  illus- 
trating how imports are affecting 
domestic sales. During 1955, when 
imports began to expand, 3800 tons 
of wire were brought in through 
Texas ports, while the local mill 
sold 29,000 tons. By 1958, wire im- 
ports had risen to 16,700 tons, and 
the local mill’s sales had fallen to 
11,000 tons. 


Tubular Goods... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 107 


Seamless pipe mills are operating 
close to capacity. They’re increas- 
ing their inventories, and their cus- 
tomers are placing larger orders. Oil 
companies need the popular sizes of 
tubing, casing, and drill pipe for im- 
mediate use. In addition, they’re 
concerned about a_ possible steel 
strike at midyear. Many are ask- 
ing for first quarter delivery of all 
the pipe they’ve ordered for the first 
half. 

A Pittsburgh producer of oil 
country goods says it'll ship about 
5 per cent more this month than 
it did in December. But its billings 
won’t be as great, for the reason it 
has a Jan. 26 cutoff date. Sales 
after that date will be billed in Feb- 
ruary. December billings were for 
31 days. 

Japanese tubing is being sold on 
world markets at prices 20 per cent 
under those quoted by other pro- 
ducers, reports a spokesman for 
Mannesmann Tube Co., Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ontario. 

Oil field supply distributors an- 
ticipate stronger demand for tubu- 
lar goods this year. Some 53,000 
U. S. wells will be drilled, vs. 
49,000 during 1958, forecasts in- 
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dicate. Also, many consumers have 
worked off large pipe inventories 
and will be returning to the mar- 
ket. Starting last October, buying 
has been on the upgrade. 


Mechanical tubing shipments 
have lengthened to five-six weeks in 
the New England market largely 
due to automotive buying. Pres- 
sure tubing shipments are also more 
extended in the district. 


Plates ... 


Plate Prices, Page 103 


Should inventories be built ‘up 
now as a safeguard against a mid- 
year steel strike? 

Plate fabricators are asking them- 
selves that question as they contem- 
plate the reasonably comfortable 
supply situation. 

Demand is a little better than it 
was but not enough to cause any 
excitment among suppliers. 

Deliveries are more extended 
than they were. They run four 
to five weeks, against two to three 
a month or so back. But some 
suppliers still are offering January 
shipment and say business is under 
December’s level. 

Jobbing shops are reluctant to lay 
in steel against future needs that 
are hard to anticipate. Buyers who 
expanded their inventories in the 
closing quarter of 1958 in anticipa- 
tion of an increase in extras, now 
are reviewing their supply posi- 
tion. 

In some cases hedge buying 
against a midyear steel strike is 
appearing—purchasers are being 
authorized to order enough plates 


during first quarter to meet first 
half requirements. 


Stainless Steel... 


Stainless Steel Prices, Page 107 


Stainless steel rings and discs ma- 
chine cut to size, with tolerances 
close enough and edges smooth 
enough for many applications with- 
out further processing, can now be 
had from Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 
Inc., Chicago. 

Principal requirements for stain- 
less steel rings and discs are in 
Types 304 and 316, and in the 
extra low carbon analyses, Types 
304L and 316L. They can also be 
furnished in other analyses. 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Pages 105 & 106 


Demand for wire products in the 
East is reported to be nearly 40 
per cent ahead of last quarter’s 
rate. The possibility of a steel 
strike at midyear is thought to be 
generating hedge buying by con- 
sumers, and it is expected to in- 
crease as the weeks pass. 


Distributors ... 


Prices, Page 1038 


Business at steel service centers 
isn’t up to expectations. It’s still 
substantially below the year-ago 
level and will probably show only 
a gradual pickup as the quarter 
progresses. Competition for orders 
remains stiff. In several districts, 
imports are especially strong. 

Demand for bars is described as 
poor. Structurals are still weak. 


Plate customers are expressing a 
little more optimism but have not 
booked any substantial tonnages. 

Supplies are ample in all product 
categories, although sheets are be- 
ginning to tighten a bit. Users of 
flat-rolled products are likely to 
start hedging soon because of the 
possibility of a steel strike at mid- 
year. 


Rails, Cars... 


Track Material Prices, Page 106 


Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
road last week announced it will 
spend $16,700,000 this year for 
locomotives, freight cars, and sub- 
urban equipment. The road’s capi- 
tal expenditures for the year will 
total $24 million. 

Also, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad announced heavy 
scheduling of repairs on about 4700 
freight cars at is Havelock shops 
near Lincoln, Nebr. This is a $7.5 


million program. 


Refractories ... 


Refractories Prices, Page 109 


A basic refractories production 
plant, costing $2 million, will be 
built at Tarentum, Pa. by A. P. 
Green Fire Brick Co., Mexico, Mo. 
The first unit will have about 50,- 
000 sq ft of floor space. 

W. G. Maloney has been ap- 
pointed plant manager, and Ray A. 
Witschey, sales manager. 

The company’s Pittsburgh sales 
office will be consolidated with the 
new plant office, and will be under 
J. B. Allardice, district sales man- 
ager. 
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DISTRICT INGOT RATES NATIONAL STEELWORKS OPERATIONS 


(Percentage of Capacity Engaged) 


Week Ended Same Week 
Jan. 25 Change 1958 1957 
Pittsburgh .....-. 76 — 1i* 58 100 
Chicacole ay eos + 2* 58.5 98.5 
Master) icici 15 0 74 99 
Youngstown .....-- 65 +1 55 100 
Wheeling ......-.-> 81 — 3 56:5 100 
Cleveland ........ 85 4+ 1.5* 44 94 
IButfalowirsaies rere at + 7.5 53.5 105 Pea ta 
Birmingham ...--.. 70.5 0 55.5 98 70 ash! =f | yt a 70 
Cincinnati Soe ee + 3* 56.5 92.5 oc? 
St. Louis 89 = C4) “GRD 2S “ny ot? 
IDGUFOLG, cies sieiesr= ey: 95 + O15" 105.5 60 if ye =r ar | 60 
Western a etite rc sae +8 75 105 perenne nee Fa esse 
| National Rate .. 75 4+ 0.5 55.5 97.5, 50 § ; 50 
( > | 
| INGOT PRODUCTION+ Xo | | ctl eee Se ) 
Week Ended Week Month Year | 
Jan.25 Ago Ago Ago 30 iL [ “a5 
EN DERG cee boost}, | lode 114.5 93.1 COPYRIGHT 1959 1959 meee 
(1947-49=100) STEEL q 1958 eeneee 
NET TONS .... 2,147; 2,111 1,840 1,496 20 ir + 20 
(In thousands) | | 
eae ot se . 10 i T : —|— = 0 
*Change from preceding week’s revised rate. | | 
+Estimated. tAmerican Iron y. ape rears i \ Lu | maa 1 LL Lh 
Weekl capacit: (met tons): . ; in | Tee 
1959; 2,699,173 in’ 1958; 2,559,490 in 1957. [ van. | Fea.[ mar. | apr] May [JUNE | JuLy | AUG. | SEPT | OcT.| NOV | DEC 
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Price Indexes and Composites 


FINISHED STEEL PRICE INDEX (Bureau of Labor cranes) 


Te | PMU Aa he 


I asinig asl alt Aaa alae I 
| | | | 
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Canmaking 


Year 

Ago 
239.15 

6.479 


$145.42 
66.49 
65.99 
67.27 
34,25 


Stainless 


150 


140 


130 


7.900 
10.575 


0.665 
7.967 
9.828 
8.719 


21.737 


5 Yr 

Ago 
189.74 

5.140 


$113.91 
56.54 
56.04 
57.27 
29.17 
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1959 — By Weeks 
150 - ett aa 
| | 
140 = E [eee Ree ea es 
| 
130 | | feel \ \ 
| 1954 | 1955 1956 1958 JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY | JUNE | JULY | AUG. SEPT. 
Jan. 20, 1959 Week Ago Month Ago Dec. Avg Year Ago 
AVERAGE PRICES OF STEEL (Bureau of Labor Statistics) Tubes, Boiler (100 ft) 51.200 Black Plate, 
Tubing, Mechanical, Car- Quality (95 Ib base box) 
bon (100 ft) z 26.157 Wire, Drawn, Carbon 
Week Ended Jan. 20 Ng 52 aoe oh te : Wire, Drawn, 
Tubing, Mechanical, Stain- ZBI) CIO) on 
Prices include mill base prices and typical extras and deductions. Units less, 304 (100 ft) ...... 205.608 Bale Ties (bundles) 
are 100 lb except where otherwise noted in parentheses. For complete Tin Plate, Hot-dipped, 1.25 Nails, Wire, 8d Common. 
description of the following products and extras and deductions ap- Ib (95 Ib base box) 10.100 Wire, Barbed(80-rod spool) 
plicable to them, write to STWEL. Tin Plate, Electrolytic, Woven Wire Fence aes rod 
: 1 A roll . 
Rails, Standard No. 1... $5.825 Bars, Reinforcing ........ 6.385 O25. Up Roo 1p ase boz) «72-600 ee 
Rails, Light, 40 Ib ...... 7.292 Bars, Crile, Carvon cece) LOn70 
Tie Plates ae reriioe Gekins lears: Coby, Alloy. e. osce 4125 
Axles, Railway .......... 10.175 Bak C.F., Stainless, 302 ee STEEL's FINISHED STEEL PRICE INDEX* 
Wh 1, , j ht We St SNES BLO AROSE ORCI . 
St ieeadias tote ee Ob 00 Sheets, H.R., Carbon .... 6.350 Jan. 21 Week Month 
in. (per wheel) ....... 62.000 1959 Ago Ago 
Plates. Carbon 6.350 Sheets, C.R., Carbon .... 7.300 
Structural Shapes 6.167 Sheets, Galvanized ... 8.695 Index (1935-39 avg=100) ... 247.82 247.82 247.82 
BA stare J E Sheets, C.R., Stainless, 302 A 
Bars, Tool Steel, Carbon (ib) 0.688 Index in cents per lb ...... 6.713 6.713 6.713 
SL) as che eines soho ~ 0.560 sheets, Electrical ........ 12.625 
Bars, Tool Steel, Alloy, Oil Strip, C.R., Carbon ..... 9.489 
‘skeet IHS US) one 0.680 Strip, C.R., Stainless, 430 STEEL's ARITHMETICAL COMPOSITES* 
Bars, Tool Steel, H.R. GDB GS Manca anatentet 0.493 
Alloy, High Speed, W Strip, H.R., Carbon ... 6.250 Finished Steel, NT ...5.... $149.96 $149.96 $149.96 
oe Ce con Ree Mo Oren Be Black, Buttweld (100 re No, 2 Fdry. Pig Iron, GT.. 66.49 66.49 66.49 
Bars, Tool Steel, H.R., Pipe, Galv., Buttweld (100 Basic Pig Iron,=GT ....... 65.99 65.99 65.99 
Alloy, High Speed, W18, LE) otereleie: sere hue ciate esorans 23.583 Malleable Pig Iron, GT ... 67.27 67.27 67.27 
Cr 4, V 1 (Ib) ....... 1.895 Pipe, Line (100 ft) ..... 199.53 Steelmaking Scrap, GT 40.67 40.33 39.67 
Bars Ee, ANIONA Rarsicyene 10.775 Casing, Oil Well, Carbon 
Bars, H.R., Stainless, 303 CUOORLE) Te reiosscr-teneieoOa OO! ; 
(QUOD SS oes 6 -cIC OS Coreen 0.543 Casing, Oil Well, Alloy *For explanation of weighted index see STEEL, Sept. 19, 1949, p. 54; 
Bars ek. CALDONY Ai. 6.675 (100 ft) eee to LocedS: of arithmetical price composite, STEEL, Sept. 1, 1952, p. 130. 


Comparative prices by districts in cents per pound except as oth2rwise noted. 


FINISHED STEEL 


Bars, H.R., Pittsburgh 
Bars Hur.) Chicago) t.. 
Bars, H.R., "deld. Philadelphia 
BATS ae Crh ELLESDULS OM nnecie 


Shapes, Std., Pittsburgh .... 
Shapes, Std., Chicago 
Shapes, deld., Philadelphia 
Plates, Pittsburgh 
Plates, Chicago 
Plates, Coatesville, Pa. .. 

Plates, Sparrows Point, Ma. 
Plates, Claymont, Del. 


Sheets, H.R., Pittsburgh 
Sheets, H.R., Chicago ...... 
Sheets, C.R., Pittsburgh 
Sheets, C.R., Chicago ...... 
Sheets, (Cony wDetrort cenenicn 
Sheets, Galv., Pittsburgh 
Strip, H.R., Pittsburgh 


Strip, H.R., Chicago 
Strip, C.R., Pittsburgh 
Strip, C.R., Chicago 
Strip, C.R., Detroit 


Wire, Basic, Pittsburgh 
Nails, Wire, Pittsburgh 
Tin plate (1.50 lb) box, Pitts. 


*Including 0.35e for special quality. 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL 


Billets, forging, Pitts. (NT) 
Wire rods 3-5” Pitts. 
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Jan. 21 
1959 
5.675 
5.675 
5.975 
7.65* 
5.50 
5.50 
5.77 
5.30 
5.30 
5.30 
5.30 
5.30 


5.10 
5.10 
6.275 
6.275 
6.275 
6.875 


5.10 
5.10 
7.425 
7.425 
7.425 
8.00 
8.95 


$10.65 


$99.50 
6.40 


Week Month 
Ago Ago 
5.675 5.675 
5.675 5.675 
5.975 5.975 
7.65* 7.65* 
5.50 5.50 
5.50 5.50 
5.77 5.77 
5.30 5.30 
5.30 5.30 
5.30 5.30 
5.30 5.30 
5.30 5.30 
5.10 5.10 
5.10 5.10 
6.275 6.275 
6.275 6.275 
6.275 6.275 
6.875 6.875 
5.10 5.10 
5.10 5.10 
7.425 7.425 
7.425 7.425 
7.425 7.425 
8.00 8.00 
8.95 8.95 
$10.65 $10.65 
$99.50 $99.50 
6.40 6.40 


Comparison of Prices 


Year 
Ago 
5.425 
5.425 
5.725 
7.30* 
5.275 
5.275 
5.545 
5.10 
5.10 
5.10 
5.10 
5.10 


4.925 
4.925 
6.05 
6.05 
6.05-6.15 
6.60 
4.925 
4.925 
7.15 
7.15 
7.25 


7.65 
8.95 
$10.30 


$96.00 
6.15 


5 Yr 
Ago 
4.15 
4.15 
5.302 
5.20 


4.10 
4.10 
4.38 


4.10 
4.10 
4.35 
4.10 
4.55 


3.925 
3.925 
4.775 
4.775 
4.975 
5.275 


4.425 
3.925 
5.45 
5.70 
5.45-6.05 
5.525 
6.55 
$8.95 


$75.50 
4.525 


P1G IRON, Gross Ton 


Bessemer, Pitts. 
Ist, WEG “Sn cos nec0o00 Tc 
Basic, deld., Phila. 
. 2 Fary, NevilleIsland,Pa. 
. 2 Fdry, Chicago 
= 2) Harty, eld. Philace.. 
. 2 EKdry, Birm. 

2 Fdry(Birm.)deld. Cin. 
Malleable, Valley 
Malleable, Chicago ......... 
Ferromanganese, net tonf{ 


+74-76% Mn, Duquesne, Pa. 


Jan. 21 
1959 


$67.00 
66.00 


66.50 


. 245.00 


Week 
Ago 
$67.00 
66.00 
70.41 
66.50 
66.50 
70.91 
62.50 
70.20 
66.50 
66.50 
245.00 


Month 
Ago 

$67.00 
66.00 
70.41 
66.50 
66.50 
70.91 
62.50 
70.20) 
66.50 
66.50 

245.00 


Delivered prices based on nearest production point. 


Year 
Ago 
$67.00 
66.00 
70.01 
66.50 
66.50 
70.51 
62.50 
70.20 
66.50 
66.50. 
245.00 


SCRAP, Gross Ton (Including broker's commission) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt, Pittsburgh $43.50 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, E. Pa... 36.00 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, Chicago. 42.50 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, Valley .. 43.50 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, Cleve. 40.50 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, Buffalo. 35.50 
Rails, Rerolling, Chicago ... 62.50 
INOw 1 Cast, Chicago" ja... « 47.50 
COKE, Net Ton 

Beehive, Furn., Connlsvl. .. $15.25 
Beehive, Fdry., Connlsvl. 18.25 
Oven, Fdry., Milwaukee .... 30.50 


$42.50 
36.00 
42.50 
43.50 
39.50 
35.50 
62.50 
46.50 


$15.25 
18.25 
30.50 


$42.50 
34.00 
42.50 
42.50 
39.00 
33.50 
62.50 
45.50 


$15.25 
18.25 
30.50 


$32.50 
37.75 
32.50 
30.50 
27.50 
28.50 
50.50 
39.50 


$15.25 
18.25 
30.50 


5 Yr 
Ago 
$57.00 
56.00 
60.75 
56.50 
56.50 
61.25 
52.88 
60.43 
56.50 
56.50 
200.00 


$30.50 
28.00 
29.00 
29.50 
28.50 
25.00 
38.00 
32.50 


$14.75 
16.75 
25.25 


STEEL 


e 
Mill 
Steel Prices Cane ties ee) fopored e eee Jan. 21, cents per pound except as otherwise noted. Changes shown in italics. 
g points indicates producing company. Key to producers, page 104, footnotes, page 106. 


SEMIF Kokomo,Ind. C16 .....6. 
INISHED Ee ee 6.50 Bessemer,Ala. T2 ...... 5.30 Bessemer,Ala.(9) T2 ..5.675 Niles,Calif. Pl .....-- 6.375 
ae Clairton,Pa. US 
INGOTS, Carbon, Forging (NT) Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....6.65 Glawont a 6 Birmingham(9) C15 ..5.675 Pittsburgh J5 .......- 5.675 
Munhall,Pa. U5 .....$76.00 Monessen,Pa. P7 ...... 640 Cleveland J5. R2 Buffalo(9) R2 .......5.675 Portland,Oreg. O4 ....6.425 
nc N.Tonawanda,N.Y. B11 .6.40 1 » R2 ...... 5.30 Canton,O.(23) R2 ..... 6.15 SanFrancisco 87 ....... 6.52 
OTS, Alloy (NT) c L 6. Coatesville,Pa. L7 ..... 5.30 Clairton,Pa.(9) U5 
Detroit’ S41. w+. $82.00 Pittsburg,Calit. C11 ....7.20 Conshohocken,Pa. A3 . .5.30 Cleveland) R2 )....8.675 Sage we ena pan 
conomy,Pa. Bi4 .. outh,O. P12 ....6.40 E Mich. est GCE mee : 
Berea, ef oon op OCDE NT ERD. viec.s. G50 Fairfield Ala. T2 122../8.30 a A eh ero are Caleta AEN 
a kaa S$ Chicago,Ill, R2, Wi4..640 Farrell,Pa. $3 ........ Pet meryville, Calif. J7 ...6.425 Aliquippa, Pa. 6.80 
Biisnad ria Cis s2000 ee ented: BD: 426.50 -Rontana, Calif: (30) Ki 11610 Fairiese-Pa. (0) U5 Se cee Th Un Lene 680 
Munhall.Pa. U5 oer oo Sterling, Ill.(1) N15 ....6.40 Gary,Ind. U5 .. 5.30 ana,Ca. ooo Mere MMe Conn ah aera is 
Reena SROs Sonne NIB 6. aceon ooo. Fontana,Calif.(9) K1 ..6.375 Houston 85 neforarisrerdio waLiclss) 
Sharon,Pa. SB ........ RD OOS IGE NE Rk ee td Geena Mees apes 6.80 Gary,Ind (9) US ...... 5.675 KansasCity,Mo. S85 ....7.05 
BILLETS, BLOOMS & SLABS Worcesten Mass AT). .6.670 Harrisbure; oat ge eeiao Houston(9) 85 ........5.925 Pittsburgh Jb .....----- 6.80 
Carbon, Rerolling (NT) Houston BS PemeenG ae vee A -2, ‘Y1.5.675 Youngstown Ud ........ 6.80 
2 Meiers nstow: 
peecneille, Ot K4 ....$82.00 STRUCTU RALS Ind.Harbor, Ind. I- om "Y1.5.30 Joliet, Poy ds ne Re ree BARS, C.F. Leaded 
Be cseener. Y > Uber a 80.00 Carbon Steel Std. Shapes Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...... 5.30 KansasCity,Mo.(9) S5 .5.925 (Including leaded extra) 
(eee) 389 Shoebeusce 80.00 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..5.50 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5.30 Lackawanna(9) B2 ....5.675 
ela UB ...... 80.00 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......5.50 Mansfield,O. H6 ........ 5.30 LosAngeles(9) B3 ..... 6.375 Carbon 
nsley,Ala. T2 ....... 80.00 Atlanta All .......... 5.79 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...-6.15 Massillon,O.(23) R2 ...6.15 LosAngeles P2, $30 ..11.75* 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... 80.00 Bessemer,Ala. T2 ...... 5.50 Munhall,Pa. U5 ........ 5.30 Midland,Pa.(23) C18 ..6.025 
ee K1 ....90.50 Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ..... Biss OO Ae 5.30 Milton,Pa. M18 ......5.825 Alloy 
peeind. ue oe secre ed en o0 Birmingham (OWA no -. ac edn BOA a ee Beant ha oc 5.30 Minnequa, Colo. C10 ...6.125 Ambridge,Pa. W18 SLO no. 
i de aa .80.00 Clairton,Pa. U5 ....... 5.50 sae a oF eo CAT Seine 5.30) Niles: Calf. Pun un csntes 6.375 BeaverFalls,Pa. M12. .10.175 
RRGahan Xs .80.00 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 5.50 Sh e hee 6.20 N.T’wan’a,N.Y.(23)B11 6.025 Camden,N.J. P13 ..... 10.35 
Bis Wess anuacs 80.00 Fontana,Calif. Ki ....6.30 aron,Pa. S3_........ 5.30 Owensboro,Ky.(9) G8 ..6.025 Chicago W18 ......-- 10.175 
pee asbore- BY: G8 ....80.00 Gary,Ind. U5 ..........5.50 PE U5, W14..5.30 Pittsburg,Calif.(9) C11.6.375 Elyria,O. W8 «......: 10.175 
7 Sar re Sage HU ..80.00 Geneva,Utah Cll ...... 5.50 Hea ula ,Md. B2..5.30 Pittsburgh(9) J5 ..... 5.675 Monaca,Pa. S17 .....- 10.175 
Rienin te ie +...80.00 Houston S5 ... . .5.60 Ste hens ae N15 ......5.30 Portland,Oreg. O4 ....6.425 Newark,N.J. W18 ....10.35 
pier pe RES ep ete Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.5.50 Waerenio oO. W10 ....5.30 Riverdale,Ill.(9) Al ..5.675 SpringCity,Pa. KS ....10.35 
estown R2....... : Johnstown, Pa. Bote 5.55 vases oe eieualtens ae poate a aoc 6.425 Ren ioe 4 0 
pS, R22 oor osonsteictesssele 5 , sre Oe -Ch’c’go 2,U5,W14 5.675 rade A; add 0.050c for 
ag ee bored) Ls EO KansasCity,Mo. | 85. 7" "5 g9 Youngstown(27) R2 ... -5.30 e Duduesne £e.(P) U5..5.675 Grade B. 
ackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5.55 . -SanFran.,Calif. 42 
eee as Pik aooee VictAvicola GBs) eek 56 Antishe vietede Abras. Resist. Sterling, Ill. (1) Ae see BARS, Cold-Finished Carbon 
Be Re ee ae Minnequa,Colo, C10... ..5.80 ley mony: et; C22 ....7.05 Sterling, IIl.(9) N15 ....5.775 Ambridge, Pa. Wis ....7.65 
ena As. a ouey Munhall,Pa. Us I era) Caen Gin aie nooae ee Struthers,O.(9) Y1 ....5.675 BeaverFalls,Pa. M12,R2.7.65 
Rinaiey Al igor 6, CAME PL, clea ces 6.25 peicieneabl 5 55sc6 5 Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 ..5.675 Birmingham (nls) Spa gads 8.25 
Bia. ees eee ae be BGO REMI IE. IL oon oaeD Pon Re. ais Se .7.15 Torrance,Calif.(9) ©11.6.375 Buffalo BB .......-.--- 7.70 
FarréllyPa.. 83. . slice .99.50 Portland,Oreg. O4 ....6.25 PAcieane ets it Me .....7.05 Warren,O. C17 ...... 6.025 Camden,N.J. P13 ....-- 8.10 
Be erie ia 100. 000 none ae ee 6.25 oint,Md. B2 ..7.05 youngstown(9) R2, U5.5.675 Carnegie,Pa. C12 ...-.. 7.65 
Be eae ee cet SO On Genes Coa ea eee EUATES, Weowght. ron ea ery ere te 85 
Geneva,Utah Cll ..... COG) Aa as geeeGiSe Rconomy, Pas Bidese 13:65) s tot Rolled Alley eversnd 2G ae 
i Sterling,II]l. N15 ........ 5.50 tod Detroit B5, P17 .....- 7.85 
Bipaston Shier ..104.50 Torrance,Calif, C11... .6.20 PLATES, H.S., L.A. Aliquippa,Pa. J5_..... 6.725 Detroit B41 .....-.+++- 7.65 
ohnstown,Pa. B2 ....99.50 w, Ali Pp Bethlehem,Pa. B2 6.725 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..99.50 eirton,W.Va. W6 ....5.50 ae py etraveters uae Eudgeport eee REE oR Deore es paveleisielsl= ae 
te Rees SES okt, ; Wide F Baie YOK Acousd P ; : Sighs Via OmnW.S eerie ia F 
eer 109.00 Bethlehem, Pa. SEA 5 DE EES atc 7.95 Ganton.0. R277 |. Sas Eee NG eas 
Rinnhalieeal UGS nc o9i50' Clairton)Pa.° US. 2.0... 5.50 on, Pa. Me eoO Pea aencs » ISO Gary,Ind. R2 .......+-- 7.65 
pucnalhes °c so sono Fontana,Callt, Ki... Ras Claymont,Del. C22 ....7.95 ee oe 1S Gedooe ee GracnBay. Wie. Bt csloe: 7.65 
ite ES. go0 50st naianatiarbot ind) 1-2/.5.50 Goimcinera: tT... 708. pool Ie bib 0 segues ee ee eros ie 
Sharon, Pa. 99.50 Lackawanna NY. B2 55D Coatesville,Pa. L7 .....7.95 Map EE ee Hartford,Conn. R2 .....8.15 
BlGig ae oS , + 90- Conshohocken,Pa. A3 7.95 Ecorse,Mich. G5 ......6.725 
Dee ae US Wid 90.50 Munhall,Pa. UB... Foo eee no eee a rep Feirless,Pa. U5 .--..- S875 Geek oeceayih aoe) ee san 
S.Duquesne,Pa. US ....99.50 Phoenixville,Pa. P4 ....5.55 Beorse Mich. G Farrell,Pa. S3 6.725 iy 
i ; WGDiss econ Dae GEO : LosAngeles(49) P2, R2.9.10 
S SanFrancisco B3 ...109.00 S-Chicago,Ill. U5 ......5.50 fairfield AL Fontana,Calif. K1 7.775 2 
ee CNOUCIT A. ee Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....5.50 rileld, Ala.) T20 oe... = y i minke) se Mansfield,Mass. B2 ....8.20 
a. a C17 99.50 Alloy Std, Shopes BOE eee Se ee siesicieines a uae Massilion,©- se we 65 
oy, Forging (NT) , . oes : a land, Pa. NS) cevarate 7.65 
ee eee £11910 Atceione, Pa. J5 BE67808 Gary, 1nd U5 sae ener 7.95 ind.Harbor,Ind. T=2,/Y1.6.125 (wronacabPaleSiC ses 7.65 
Ber Conn 1cs2. 119.60 Gone U5 .80 Geneva,Utah Cll ...... 7.95_Johnstown, Pa. B2 ..... 6.725 Newark,N.J. W18 8.10 
DSRS an a 110 Gary.Ind. UB ...-..+-.. 80. Houston 85 .....-0-606- Singhal ye S5....6.975 NewCastle,Pa.(17) B4 ..7.65 
St OMI TTA A1900 <A ae Us Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.7.95 a eae P EPC ese B2..6.725 pittsburgh JB --...++ ++: 7.65 
Gonshohoeken’Pa, A3..126.00 .80 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...... (ts Ws NOS 87 por ook 7.775 pPlymouth,Mich. P5 ....7.90 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14 0 Lowellville,O. S3 6.725 
Detrole B4d sd lceccas, 119.00 g ..6.80 Munhall,Pa. U5 ....... 7.95 yr CS RGRIONeE eee : Putnam,Conn. W18 ....8.20 
Economy,Pa. B14 ....119.00 H.S., L.A. Std. Shapes Pittsburgh J5 ......... TOD ee Ce 6.725 Readville,Mass. C14 ...8.20 
Midland,P. C18 25 
Perro Pa. 82 ........ 119.00 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 8.05 Seattle B3 ............ 8.85 ‘os ee CBE EER OPUS oe §.Chicago,Ill. W14 ....7.65 
eoeee va Calif. Ki ....140.00 Bessemer,Ala. T2 Sharon,Pa. 283 ¢. <0. +4. 7.95 Owensboro,Ky. G8 ...-6.725 springCity,Pa. K3 ....-- 8.10 
Pittsb 5 
een UE Ste .ce. 119.00 Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ... S.Chicago,IIl. U5, Wi4..7.95 Pitts ee NN an a 6.725 Struthers,O. Y1 ...-.-+- 7.65 
EA Ce eee j24.00 Clairton,Pa. U5 ..... SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..7.95 & Chica ae me ganeo 6.725 Warren,O. C17 ...----- 7.65 
Ind.Harbor.Ind. Y1 ..119.00 Fairfield,Ala. T2 Warren, O:R2errern ern: 7.95 op CAEO U5, W14 6.725 waukegan,Ill. AT ..---- 7.65 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....119.00 Fontana,Calif. K1 Youngstown U5, Yi ....7.95 Sis trereo, eS --+-6.725  willimantie,Conn. J5 ...8.15 
oe Seah von a B2. .119.00 Goa ile CATs : PLATES, ALLOY Warren,O C17) coat 6. 125 vounestown Wee ear 
osAngel BS aces i au : Aeron Piped Bad Tear « Pasa te 
eC Os ae ie ee Houston ase R Aliquippa,Pa. J5-....... E Youngstown U5 ...-..--- 6.725 BARS, Cold-Finished Carbon 
Massillon,O. R2 "**"yy9.99 Ind-Harbor,Ind. are 2, "Y1.8.05 Claymont,Del. C22 (Turned and Ground) 
Midland,Pa. C18 """""749'99 Johnstown, Pa. (30) hes ae 8.19 Coatesville, Pa. L17 BARS & SMALL SHAPES, H.R. Cumberland,Md. (5) C19.6.55 
afrunhall Pas US... “419.00 KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....8.15 Reon B14 High-Strength, Low Allcy 
Guekehore Ky” GS 19.00 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..8.10 arrell,Pa. S3 .........7. Aliquippa,Pa. J5 . .8.30 BARS, Cold-Finished Alloy 
, : eeee : TAS ZelSsHsS Fontana,Calif. K1 ...... : Bessemer,Ala. T2 ..... “* 8.30 Ambridge. Pa. W18 ....9.025 
Sharon,Pa. S3 119.00 geles BS .....--. 8.75 
Echisteo Fe is Winaio oo Munhall:Pa. UB 2-7- 8.05 Spent peer ASAE GOOLE pag ee BZ eerie: 8.30 BeaverFalls,Pa. M12,R2 9.025 
: Dae : ss Seattle B3 .. ouston S5 .. nese airton,Pa. US ...---- 8.30 Bethlehem,Pa. B2 . 9.025 
$.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ..119.00 Sree os -8.80 Tq Harbor,Ind. Yl ....7.50 Cleveland R2 .......... 8.30 Bridgeport.Conn. C32 . .9.175 
Struthers,O. Y1 119.00 go,Il. U5, W14. .8.05 
Rhieee: a Gr ie 119.00 s.SanFrancisco B3 ... 8.70 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 7.50 Ecorse,Mich. Gd ........ 8.30 Buffalo BS .....-+--- 9.025 
ouccps . Simithiers Ol YI... 3°05 Lowellville,O. S3 ......7.50 Fairfield,Ala. T2 De Camden,N.J. P13 ......9.20 
ROUNDS, SEAMLESS TUBE INT) | H.S., L.A. Wide Fl Munhall,Pa. U5 ....... 7.50 Fontana,Calif. K1 ......9. Canton,O. T7 .......-9.025 
Snlty Ree OanosBoE $12 Pethisenm Pas. on ange Newport,Ky. A2 .......7.50 Gary.Ind. US ......-...8 Carnegie, Pa. Gleaner 01025 
GAB ONERD bale lok: pees Ta Eneoee Lad oe . States 4 ae Pittsburgh J5 .......... 7.50 Houston S5 . So a Chicago W18 ....---:-- 9.025 
Glevelandie Ron anon 1250 Tae Scat a 8 =e DieSenttle G3 eens ee 8.40 Ind.Harbor, Ind. “Sal ....8.30 Cleveland A7. C20 ... -9.025 
Gary od aUS. ioe... feo een oe - “a ae Sharon; Pa. S37 .cc nee: 7.50 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 8.30 Detroit B5, P17 .....- 9.225 
§.Chicago,Ill. R2, W14 122.50 g Chica ie a et ......-8:05 §.Chicago,IIl. U5, W14..7.50 KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....8.55 Detroit S41 ...... . 9.025 
§.Duquesne,Pa. U5. .122.50 : go,Ill. US ...... 8.05 §SparrowsPoint,Md. B2...7.50 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..8.30 Donora,Pa. AT . 9.025 
Warren,O. C17 ...... 122.50 Voungestown ol wenger 7.50 LosAngeles 23S VER avoria ous 9.00 Elyria,O. W8 Sere OlD) 
PILING yom Pittsburgh J5 ......... 8.30 FranklinPark,IIl. N5 ..9.025 
SKELP. Grains oi “ PLATES Seattleme aun tr 9.05 Gary,Ind. R2 ........- 9.025 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... B05 p DEARING PILES eveland JO ...-...-. 6.375 § Chicago,Ill. R2, W14..8.30 GreenBay,Wis. F7_ ...9.025 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ........ 5.05 Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ..... 5.55 Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..6.375 §.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ..... 8.30 Hammond,Ind. J5, L2. .9.025 
Pittsburgh J5 ........ 5.05 nd.Harbor,Ind. 1-2 ....5.50 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ..6.375 §SanFrancisco B3 ....9.05 Hartford,Conn. R2 ...-9.325 
‘pee, IO Woplaan se 5.05 cackawenne 0 B2 ..5.55 Munhall,Pa. U5 .......6.375 struthers,O. Y1 .....--.8.30 Harvey,Ill. BS ........ 9.025 
Youngstown R2, U5 ....5.05 & Chichee ait ee eons a5 el adc ae nee .6.375 Youngstown U5 ........8.30 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 . 9.025 
ike RODS ; Al. 1-2, 5. : go,Ill. US ..... 6.375 LosAngeles P2, S30 ...11.00 
STEEL SHEET PILING PLATES, ingot Iron BAR SIZE ANGLES; H.R. Carbon Mansfield,Mass. B5 ..9.325 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..6.40 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....6.50 Ashland ¢.1.(15) A10 ..5.55 Bethlehem, Pa.(9) B2 ..5.825 Massillon,O. R2, R8 .. -9.025 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......6.40 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6.50 Ashland l.c.1.(15) A10 “*g'95 Houston(9) S85 ........5.925 Midland,Pa. C18 .....9.025 
Alton We Wl}... 1. 6.60 Munhall,Pa. U5 .......-6.50 Gleveland c.l. R2 ......6.05 KansasCity,Mo.(9) $5..5.925 Monaca,Pa. S17 ......9.025 
Bartonville,IN. K4 ....6.50 S.Chicago,Ill. 1-2, US . .6.50 Warren,O. cl. R2..... 6.05 Lackawanna(9) B2 ... a 675 Newark,N.J. W18 ..... 9.20 
Buffalo Wiel 6 eecacneo cio 6.40 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....6.50 Sterling, Ill N15. ..... 5.775 Plymouth,Mich. P5 ... .9.225 
Cleveland A7 ......-++:- 6.40 Sterling,IIl.(1) N15 ..5.675 §.Chicago,Ill. W14 ...9.025 
BARS 
oad Kid aT esters seneze orn PLATES gps; Hot-Ralled! Carb Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 ..5.675 Sa et eee K3 =... .9.20 
; Pun 2 coreicieiase 5 ot-Rolled Carbon truthers,O. Y1 .....- 9.025 
Houston S5 ........--- 6.65 PLATES, Carbon Steel (Merchant Quality) BAR SIZE ANGLES: S. Shape Warren,O. C17 ........9.025 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. Y1. .6.40 AlabamaCity, Ala. R2 ..5.30 Ala.City, Ala.(9) R2 ..5.675 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ... meee TH Waukegan, Ill. A7 ......9.025 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....-- 6.40 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......5.30 Aliquippa,Pa.(9) J5 ..5.675 Atlanta All ......... 5.875 Willimantic,Conn. J5 ..9.325 
Joliet, HL AT accvdces .6.40 Ashland,Ky.(15) A10.. “5.30 Alton,Ill., D1 ....5.+,.% 5.875 Joliet-lll. P22 ........5:675 Worcester,Mass. AT ..9.325 
KansasCity,Mo. S85 ... "16.65 Atlante ALL (sate nmseesnene 5.50 Atilanta(9) All ...... 5.875 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..6.125 Youngstown F3, Y1 . .9.025 
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BARS, Reinforcing, Billet 
(To Fabricators) 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2. 
Atlanta AV. scanw -DiGto, 
Birmingham C15 . 5.675 
Butlalo R20 vesteicteieierere 20s 000 
Cleveland R2 ..........5.675 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ......5.675 
Emeryville,Calif. J7 ...6.425 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 eles ONO. 
Fairless,Pa, U5 ........5.825 
Fontana,Calif. K1 6.375 
Ft. Worth, Tex (4) ong 5.925 
Gary.Ind,’ US" “ic. . «0-600. 
Houston S5 ... -5.925 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I- 2, ‘YI 5.675 
Johnstown.Pa. B2 5.675 
Joliet,Ill. P22 5 . 5.675 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 . 5.925 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 5.775 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5.675 
LosAngeles B3 ........6.375 
Madison, DO 1 6.3. 1.660.875 
Milton,Pa. M18 ........5.825 
Minnequa,Colo. sake PASS 
Niles.Calif. P1 6.375 
Pittsburg, Calif. + 6.310 
Pittsburgh JS. 0000. 
Portland,Oreg. O04 .....6.425 
SandSprings,Okla. S5 ..5.925 
Seattle B3, N14 ......6.425 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2, wi4. 5.675 
S. Duquesne,Pa. U5 2.2 0.675 
S.SanFrancisco B3 ....6.425 
SparrowsPoint.Md. B2..5.675 
Sterling,Il1.(1) N15 ....5.675 
Sterling. Il]. N15 een Wh) 
Struthers,O. Y1 ......5.675 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12. ee Oak 
Torrance,Calif. Cll ...6.375 
Youngstown R2, U5 ...5.675 


-5.675 


C11 


BARS, Reinforcing, Billet 
(Fabricated; to Consumers) 
Baltimore B2 ... «7.4 
Boston B2, U8 
Chicago U8 
Cleveland U8 
Houston S5 ... aioiahetate 
Johnstown, Pa. B2. 
KansasCity, Mo. 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
Marion,O. P11 
Newark,N.J. U8 ........7. 
Philadelphia U8 ........ ‘ 
Pittsburgh J5, U8 ......7. 
SandSprings,Okla. S5 ...7. 
Seattle B3, N14 ........7: 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 F 
SCE AML GOS Mvereistemsccverelecs ; 
Williamsport,Pa. S19 ...7. 


BARS, Wrought? Iron 

Economy.Pa.(S.R.)B14 14.90 
Economy,Pa.(D.R.)B14 18.55 
Economy (Staybolt)B14 19.00 


Acme Steel Co. 
Acme-Newport Steel Co. 
Alan Wood Steel Co. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Alloy Metal Wire Div., 
H. K. Porter Co. Inc. 
American Shim Steel Co. 
American Steel & Wire 
Div., U. S. Steel Corp. 
Anchor Drawn Steel Co. 
Angell Nail & Chaplet 
Armco Steel Corp. 
Atlantic Steel Co. 


Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Beth. Pac. Coast Steel 
Blair Strip Steel Co. 
Bliss & Laughlin Inc. 
Braeburn Alloy Steel 
Brainard Steel Div., 
Sharon Steel Corp. 

E. & G. Brooke, Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Div., 
Colo. Fuel & Iron 
Buffalo Bolt Co., Div., 
Buffalo Eclipse Corp. 
Buffalo Steel Corp. 

A. M. Byers Co. 

J. Bishop & Co. 


Calstrip Steel Corp. 
Calumet Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Carpenter Steel Co, 
Colonial Steel Co. 
Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Columbia-Geneva Steel 
Columbia Steel & Shaft. 
Columbia Tool Steel Co. 
Compressed Steel Shaft. 
Connors Steel Div., 

H. K. Porter Co. Ine. 
Continental Steel Corp. 
Copperweld Steel Co. 
Crucible Steel Co. 
Cumberland Steel Co. 
Cuyahoga Steel & Wire 
Claymont Plant, Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Div., 
Colo. Fuel & Iron 


104 


McK.Rks.(S.R.) L5 ...14.50 
McK.Rks.(D.R.) L5 ...19.80 
McK.Rks.(Staybolt) L5 20.95 


BARS, Rail Steel 


ChicagoHts.(3) C2, I- 
ChicagoHts. (4) (44) I- 
ChicagoHts(4)) (C2i 5... .0: 
Franklin,Pa.(3) F5 ....5. 
Franklin,Pa.(4) F5 ....5. 
JerseyShore,Pa.(3) J8 .. 
Marion,O.(3) P11 ......5. 
Tonawanda(3) B12 ....5. 
Tonawanda(4) B12 7GeL0 


SHEETS 


SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Steel 
(18 Gage and Heavier) 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
Allenport,Pa. P7 . 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ..>>....5. 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ....5. 
Cleveland J5, R2 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 : 
Detroit (S) MMi reise eielese Os 
Ecorse,Mich. G5S_........5. 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Fairless,Pa, U5 
Farrell,Pa. $3 . 
Fontana,Calif. 
Gary; coda WO mre aiacclele sits 
Geneva,Utah Cll ..... 
GraniteCity.II1.(8) G4 .. 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1. 
Irvin, Pa. oe aire 6 
Lackawanna,N. Yy. B2- 
Mansfield,O. E6 ........5. 
Munhall Pas Ud) is me.s .0. 
Newport,Ky. A2 ........0. 
Niles,O. M21, S3 .. 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
Pittsburgh J5 .... 
Portsmouth,O, P12> 
Riverdale,Ill. Al 
Sharon,Pa. S3 ... 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5, wi4. 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..5. 
Steubenville.O. W10 .. 
Warren, OF R26 esciee eos 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....5. 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ....5.10 


2 
2 


iil 


SHEETS, H.R. 
Niles,O. M21, S3 


(19 Ga. & Lighter) 
. 6.275 


SHEETS, H.R. Alloy 

Gary Ings U5 ciyeisiectene os 
Ind. Harbor,Ind. Y1 Oo ooes 
inviny; haw) er é 
Munhall, Pa. U5 
Newport,Ky. A2 ...... 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ....8. 


C23 Charter Wire Inc. 
C24 G. O. Carlson Inc. 
C32 Carpenter Steelof N.Eng. 


D2 
D4 


Detroit Steel Corp. 
Disston Div., H. K. Por- 
ter Co. Inc. 
Driver-Harris Co. 
Dickson Weatherproof 
Nail Co. 

Damascus Tube Co. 
Wilbur B. Driver Co. 


D6 
D7 


D8 
D9 


E1 
E2 
E5 
E6 


Eastern Gas&Fuel Assoc. 
Eastern Stainless Steel 
Elliott Bros. Steel Co. 
Empire-Reeves Steel 
Corp. 

E10 Enamel Prod. & Plating 


F2 
¥F3 
¥F4 
F5 


Firth Sterling Inc. 
Fitzsimmons Steel Co. 
Follansbee Steel Corp. 
Franklin Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Fretz-Moon Tube Co. 
Ft. Howard Steel & Wire 
Ft. Wayne Metals Inc. 


¥F6 
F7 
¥F8 


G4 
G5 
G6 
G8 


Granite City Steel Co. 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
Greer Steel Co. 

Green River Steel Corp. 


H1 
H7 


I-1 
I-2 


Hanna Furnace Corp. 
Helical Tube Co. 


Igoe Bros. Inc. 

Inland Steel Co. 

-3 Interlake Iron Corp. 

-4 Ingersoll Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 

6 Ivins Steel Tube Works 

7 Indiana Steel & WireCo. 


Jackson Iron & Steel Co. 
Jessop Steel Co. 

Johnson Steel & Wire Co. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 


J1 
J3 
J4 
J5 


0 Warren,O. R2 


SHEETS, H.R. (14 Ga. & Heavier) 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 

Aliquippa; hard atelnsteete 7.525 
Ashland,Ky. A10 ......7.525 
Cleveland J5, R2 ....7.525 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..7.575 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ......7.525 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......7.525 
Fairless.Pa. U5 Porm (iis 
Farrell,Pa, S3 ........7.525 
Fontana,Calif, K1 ......8.25 
Gary,Ind. U5... - 7.525 
Ind. Harbor,Ind. it 2, Yi. 7.525 
Irvin,Pa. U5 .. 220.920 
Lackawanna (35) “Bo . 1.525 
Munhall,Pa. U5 «0 %.020 
Niles,O. S3 . - 7.525 
Pittsburgh 35 7.525 
S.Chicago, Ill. 7.525 
Sharon,Pa. $3 . 7.525 
SparrowsPoint (36). Be. -7.525 
aretha eke) 

«21.025 
sk. O25 


U5, W114. 


Weirton, W.Va. we, 
Youngstown U5, Y1 


SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron 
(18 Gage and Heavier) 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10... 
Cleveland R2 ..........5.875 
Warren,O. R2 . 0.875 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Ingot Iron 
Cleveland R2 
Middletown,O. Al10O ....6. 
Wiarrer Ore tc 2er aes neat. 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..6. 
Allenport.Pa. P7 Son 
Aliquippa,Ra, Jdr ~....-).6- 
Cleveland J5, R2 .......6. 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..6.: 
DEG WEL Soe opococond 
Ecorse, Mich. G5 OODLE, 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 ......6. 
Fairless,Pa. U5 . 
Follansbee, W. Va. “F4- 0 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ......7. 
Gary, Png WU Omess ciereterciats Os 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 se 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2, V1. 
Irvinyras WOM aise 
Lackawanna,N. Y. “Bo: 
Mansfield,O, E6 ......6. 
Middletown,O. A10 ....6. 
Newport,Ky. A2 ...... 
Pittsburg,Calif, C11 F 
Pittsburgh J5 .......... , 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ....6. 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..6. 
Steubenville,O. ln? 
Warren,O. R2 ........8. 
Weirton, W.Va. We Beet: 
Yorkville,O. W10 ......6. 
Woungstowmnl Yo cic ere 6.275 


-5.35 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled, 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 - 9.275, 
Cleveland J5, R2 9.275 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 . 9.275 
Fairless,Pa. U5 ........9.325 
Fontana,Calif. K1 . .10.40 
Gary,Ind. U5. TeQeato 
Ind.Harbor, Ind. I: 2, Yi. 9.275 
Lackawanna(37) B2 ...9.275 
Pittsburgh J5 ... . 9.275 
SpparowsPoint (38) ‘Be. .9.275 
WarrentO™ R2 ia ier ouaco 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 . 9.275 
Youngstown Y1 ........9.275 


Cu 
Steel 


Ala.City,Ala, R2 7.225 
Ashland,Ky. A10 7.225 
Canton,O. R2 ...7.225 
Fairfield T2 ....7.225 
Gary,Ind. U5 ....%.225 
GraniteCity,I].G4 7.325 
Ind.Harbor I-2 ..7.225 
Irvin,Pa, U5 ....%225 
Kokomo,Ind. C16.7.325 
MartinsFry.. W10.7.225 
Pitts.Calif. C11..7.975 
SparrowsPt. B2..7.225 
Pittsburgh J5 ...7.225 


Cu 
Fe 


SHEETS, Culvert 


7.475 
7.75 

7.475 
7.475 
7.475 
7.475 


TAT 


SHEETS, Culvert—Pure Iron 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ....7.475 


SHEETS, Galvanized Steel 
Hot-Dipped 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 .6.875t 
Ashland,Ky. A10 . .6.875t 

6.875t 

6.875+ 

6.875f 
. .6.875+ 
. -6.975* 
. 6.875F 

6.875t 
. -6.975t 
.6.875* 
6.875F 
.7.625* 
6.875¢ 


Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Garysind GUS vate: 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 
Ind.Harbor.Ind. I-2 
Irvin,Pa, U5 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 .. 
MartinsFerry,O. W10 
Middletown, O. A110. 
Pittsburg,Calif, Cll . 
Pittsburgh J5 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 . .6.875t 
Warren, OoGR2 secacsermnac. 6.875T 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ...6.875°* 


*Continuous and noncontinu- 
ous. Continuous. tNoncon- 
tinuous, 


SHEETS, Well Casing 


Fontana,Calif. K1 ....7.325 


SHEETS, Galvanized 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 
Urvin Pas. Wibrereeieeuree- Onl oe 
SparrowsPt.(39) B2 ..10.025 
Pittsburgh J5i eae Oko 


SHEETS, Galvannealed Steel 


CantonsOmR2iameteeieers 7.275 
Irvin, Pay) Wi tacts selctonerisitia coe 


SHEETS, Galvanized Ingot Iron 
(Hot-Dipped Continuous) 

Ashland Ky-5 Al Omens) 7.125 

Middletown,O. Al10 ....7.125 


SHEETS, Electrogalvanized 
Cleveland(28) R2 ......7.6 
Niles}O.(28) 9 R22) veete wictersiestie 
Youngstown J5 .... 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 


SHEETS, Aluminum Coated 


Butler,Pa. A10 (type 1) 9.525 
Butler,Pa, A10 (type 2) 9.625 


SHEETS, Enameling Iron 


Ashland,Ky. A10 ......6.775 
Cleveland R2 ........6.775 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......6.775 
Gary.Ind: U5 — i. 60000.0co) 
GraniteCity,Il]l. G4 ....6.875 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2, Y1 6.775 
Invinyhae Woe vec «+ 6.775 
Middletown,O. ‘10° «+e 6.775 
Niles,O. M21, S3 ......6.775 
Youngstown V1 Shoe cake (aya col Osu 


BLUED STOCK, 29 Gage 
Dover,O. E6 
Follansbee,W.Va, F4 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 
Mansfield,O. E6 
Warren,O. R2 
Yorkville,O. W10 


SHEETS, Long Terne, Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 

BeechBottom,W.Va.W10 7.225 
Gary, Ind. US?) sicccciereone 7.225 
Mansfield.O. E6 ......7.225 
Middletown,O. A10 ....7.225 
Niles.O. M21, S3 ....7.225 
Warren, O) (RQ uence 7.225 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....7.225 


SHEETS, Long Terne, Ingot Iron 
Middletown,O. A10 ....7.625 


Key To Producers ____—_———_— 


Joslyn Mfg. & Supply 
Judson Steel Corp. 
Jersey Shore Steel Co. 


Kaiser Steel Corp. 

Keokuk Electro-Metals 
Keystone Drawn Steel 
Keystone Steel & Wire 
Kenmore Metals Corp. 


Laclede Steel Co. 
LaSalle Steel Co. 
Latrobe Steel Co. 

Lone Star Steel Co. 
Lukens Steel Co. 
Leschen Wire Rope Div., 
H. K. Porter Co. Inc. 


M1 
M4 
M6 


McLouth Steel Corp. 
Mahoning Valley Steel 
Mercer Pipe Div., Saw- 
hill Tubular Products 
M8 Mid-States Steel & Wire 
M12 Moltrup Steel Products 
M14 McInnes Steel Co. 
M16 Md. Fine & Special. Wire 
M17 Metal Forming Corp. 
M18 Milton Steel Div., 
Merritt-Chapman&Scott 
M21 Mallory-Sharon 
Metals Corp. 
M22 Mill Strip Products Co, 


N1 
N2 
N3 


National-Standard Co. 

National Supply Co. 

National Tube Div., 

U. S. Steel Corp. 

Nelsen Steel & Wire Co. 

N6 New England High 
Carbon Wire Co. 

N8&8 Newman-Crosby Steel 

N14 Northwest.Steel Rolling 
Mills Ine. 

N15 Northwestern S.&W. Co. 

N20 Neville Ferro Alloy Co. 


Nd 


04 Oregon Steel Mills 


P1 Pacific States Steel Corp. 
P2 Pacific Tube Co. 


Phoenix Iron&Steel Co., 
Sub. of Barium Steel 
Corp. 

Pilgrim Drawn Steel 
Pittsburgh Coke&Chem, 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
Pollak Steel Co. 
Portsmouth Div., 
Detroit Steel Corp. 
Precision Drawn Steel 
Pitts. Screw & Bolt Co. 
Pittsburgh Metallurgical 
Page Steel & Wire Div., 
American Chain & Cable 
Plymouth Steel Corp. 
Pitts. Rolling Mills 
Prod. Steel Strip Corp. 
Phoenix Mfg. Co. 

Phil. Steel & Wire Corp. 


Republic Steel Corp. 
Rhode Island Steel Corp. 
Roebling’s Sons, John A, 
Rome Strip Steel Co. 
Reliance Div.,Eaton Mfg. 
Rome Mfg. Co. 

Rodney Metals Inc. 


Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. 
Sharon Steel Corp. 
Sharon Tube Co. 
Sheffield Div., 

Armco Steel Corp. 
Shenango Furnace Co. 
Simmons Co. 

Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 
Spencer Wire Corp. 


Standard Forgings Corp. 


Standard Tube Co. 
Stanley Works 

Superior Drawn Steel Co. 
Superior Steel Div., 
Copperweld Steel Co. 
Sweet’s Steel Co. 
Southern States Steel 
Superior Tube Co. 
Stainless Welded Prod. 
Specialty Wire Co. Inc. 
Sierra Drawn Steel Corp. 
Seneca Steel Service 


$41 Stainless & Strip Div., 
J&L Steel Corp. 

S42 Southern Elec. Steel Co. 

T2 Tenn. Coal & Iron Div., 

U. S. Steel Corp. 

Tenn. Products & Chem- 

ical Corp. 

Texas Steel Co. 

Thomas Strip Div., 

Pittsburgh Steel Co. 

Thompson Wire Co. 

Timken Roller Bearing 

Tonawanda Iron Div., 

Am. Rad. & Stan. San. 

T13 Tube Methods Inc. 

T19 Techalloy Co. Inc. 


U3 Union Wire Rope Corp. 
U4 Universal-Cyclops Steel 
U5 United States Steel Corp. 
U6 U.S. Pipe & Foundry 
U7 Ulbrich Stainless Steels 
U8 U. S. Steel Supply Div., 
Uw. S. Steel Corp. 
U11 Union Carbide MetalsCo. 
U13 Union Steel Corp. 


V2 Vanadium-Alloys Steel 
V3 Vulcan-Kidd Steel 
Div., H. K. Porter Co. 


W1 Wallace Barnes Steel 
Div., Associated Spring 
Corp. 

W2 Wallingford Steel Corp. 

W3 Washburn Wire Co. 

W4 Washington Steel Corp. 

Wé6 Weirton Steel Co. 

Ws Western Automatic 
Machine Screw Co. 

W9 Wheatland Tube Co. 

W10 Wheeling Steel Corp. 

W12 Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Div., Colo. Fuel & Iron 

W13 Wilson Steel & Wire Co. 

W14 Wisconsin Steel Div., 
International Harvester 

W15 Woodward Iron Co. 

W18 Wyckoff Steel Co. 


T3 


T4 
TS 


T6 


T7 
T9 


Y1 Youngstown Sheet&Tube 


STEEL 


STRIP 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Carbon 


Ala.City,Ala.(27) R2 ...5.10 
milenport,Pa. PT ....<5. 5.10 
| -tvoher gti 6h GAR ao nnos 5.30 
'Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ....5.10 
meianta All 6.06.00. 20:10 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ...... 5.10 
Birmingham C15 ....... 5.10 


Buffalo(27) R2 .....«. 
Conshohocken,Pa, A3 .. 


Johnstown, Pa. (25) B2. 


LosAngeles C1 ........ 


SanFrancisco S7 ....... 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled 


NewHaven,Conn. D2 


Pawtucket,R.I. N8& 


Trenton,N.J.(31) Rd . 
Wallingford,Conn. W2. 
Warren O. R2, T5 .. 

Worcester Mass. A7 . 
Youngstown S41, Y1 .. 
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Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....6. 
| Riverdale,Ill. Al .......5. 


Seattle (25) B3 ........6. 


McKeesport,Pa. E10 ...7. 
NewBedford,Mass. R10.7. 
NewBritain,Conn. S15..7. 
NewCastle,Pa, B4, E5..7. 


NewKensington,Pa. A6.7. 
Pawtucket,R.I. R3 ....7. 


Philadelphia P24 ...... : 
Pittsburgh J5 ......... é 
Riverdale,IIl. Al ......7. 
Rome,N.Y.(32) R6 ....7. 
Sharon,Pa. S3 ........-- c 


-5.10 
-5.15 


BISLTOI ML ro cleie at-'sic'e DLO 
Ecorse, Mich, G5 . 5 ICE etn LO 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....... 5.10 
marrell,Pa, SS ..cc.sces 5.10 
Fontana,Calif. K1 .....5. pa 
BATT. TWD ccsls.c o'ere sie 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1. 2 to 


-5.10 


Lackaw’na,N.Y.(25) B2.5.10 
| LosAngeles(25) B3 .....5. 


.6.60° 


Seattle N14 ............6.60 
MMATOR,E 2. Sa. scews css. 5.10 
i S.Chicago W14 ......... 5.10 
i S.SanFrancisco(25) B3..5.85 
| SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..5.10 
Torrance,Calif. C11 ....5.85 
myarren,O: R22 sci cee 5.10 
| Weirton,W.Va. W6 ..... 5.10 
) Youngstown U5 ........ 5.10 
STRIP, Hot-Rolled Alloy 
it Carnegie,Pa. S18 ....... 8.40 
feparrell)Pa. S3°.........8.40 
B Gary,Ind. US ........... 8.40 
Houston S5d ... Speer 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. ‘Yi anes 0.40 
KansasCity.Mo. S5 .....8.65 
LosAngeles B3 ......... 9.60 


Lowellville,O. S3 ....... 8.40 
Newport,Ky. A2........8.40 
Sharon,Pa. A2, S3 ..... 8.40 
S.Chicago,Ill. W14 ...... 8.40 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ....8.40 


High-Strength, Low-Alloy 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron 


Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ...5.35 
DV ATECT, OS TD vets lel skacctee 5.875 
STRIP, Cold-Rolled Carbon 
Anderson,Ind, G6 ...... 7.425 
Baltimore T6 .........- 7.425 
gan Coe 
Buffalo S40 ......000. 7.425 
Cleveland A7, J5 ...... 7.425 
Dearborn, Mich. $3 . 7.425 
Detroit D2, M1, P20. . 7.425 
Dover.O. Come ne ae 7.425 
Evanston,Ill. M22 ..... 7.525 
warrell,Pa. S30 osc. 7.425 
Follansbee.W.Va. F4 ..7.425 
Fontana,Calif. K1...... 9.20 
FranklinPark.Ill. T6 7.520 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....7.425 
Indianapolis S41 ...... 7.575 
LosAngeles Cl, S41 9.30 


17.875 
7,425 
. 7.975 


17.425 


Joan ie hone ea we eee 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled Alloy 
BOStOU ET G Cer ctsmiciniccrs ete 
Carnegie,Pa. S18 ...... 


Cleveland A7 .......... 15.55 
Dover,O. G6 ..... Mae LO.OO 
Farrell,Pa. S3 . .. 15.55 
FranklinPark, Il. “6 . 15.55 
Harrison,N.J. C18 .....15.55 
Indianapolis S41 Fees rat) 
LosAngeles S41 ....... 17.75 
Lowellville,O. S3 ......15.55 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8& ....15.90 
Riverdale,Il. Al ...... 15.55 
Sharon,Pa. S3 sie oe 10.55 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ...15.85 
Youngstown S41. . 15.55 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled 


High-Strength, Low-Alloy 


Cleveland AZ ......--.- 
Dearborn,Mich. S3 .... 
Dover, QO; (GO erin cee vis: 
ATOM Mb Al Sal bees ielss. ¢ 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 .... 
SRALOM Ea SOM teeter eles 
Warren,O. R2 ,........ 


STRIP, Cold-Finished 

Spring Steel (Annealed) 
Baltimore T6 .0.26.2 o 
Boston 26  oierevererersrctevere 
Bristol,Conn. W1 ..... 
Carnegie,Pa. S18 ..... 
Cleveland A7 .......-- 
Dearborn,Mich. 83 
DWetrott, TID) 5 corse wssate.e's 
Dover,O. G6 


0. 


0. 


Evanston,Ill. M22 a. j 3 * : 
FarreliPa. S3  ........+- 


HMostoria,O: (Si)... pace wiceie 


FranklinPark,Ill. T6é ~.... 


Harrison,N.J. C18 .... 
Indianapolis S41 ,.... 
LosAngeles Cl .......- 
LosAngeles S41 ...... 
NewBritain.Conn. S15 
NewCastle,Pa. B4, E5 
NewHaven,Conn. D2 .. 
NewKensington,Pa. A6 
New York W3 ....... 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8 ... 
Riverdale,Ill. Al ..... 
Rome,N.Y.(32) R6 ..- 
Sharon,Pa. S3_...+... 
Trenton,N.J. R5 


eee 


Wallingford,Conn. W2 .... 


Warren,O. T5 ......«.- 
Worcester,Mass. AT, T6 
Youngstown S41 ...... 


Spring Steel (Tempered) 
Bristol, Conn. W1 .... 
Buffalo W12 ......--- 
Fostoria,O. S1 ......-- 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6 . 
Harrison,N.J. C18 .... 
New York WS ......-- 
Palmer,Mass. W12 ... 
Trenton,N.J. RS ..... 
Worcester,Mass. AT, T6 


oe 


Youngstown S41 .....-.-- 


TIN MILL PRODUCTS 


Ashland,Ky. A10...... 7.575 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ...... 7.575 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..7.575 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 .......7.575 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 7.575 
Marrell;Pa SS. .s.isi.s0: ss 7.575 
Bee AOS EID i500 -.0 exten « Cx OUD 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2,Y1.7.575 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..7.575 
LosAngeles(25) B3 ....8.325 
Seattle(25) B3 ........ 8.575 
ROTA AL OM fae S50" sie'sloiehe-ersis 7.575 
S.Chicago,Il]. W14 ..... 7.575 
8.SanFrancisco(25) B3.8.325 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..7.575 
WVrTen Oo RZ ties siesta iD: 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....7.575 
Youngstown Oiny PEW oonthayiin 


TIN PLATE, Electrolytic (Base Box) 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 


Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....1 


0.80 


Youngstown Y1 .......10.80 
STRIP, Cold-Rolled Ingot Iron 
Warren, On Ra sie ves = 8.175 
STRIP, C.R. Electrogalvanized 
Cleveland AY ........-. 7.425* 
Dover,O. G6 ......s0. 7.425* 
Evanston,Ill, M22 ....7.525* 
McKeesport,Pa. E10 ...7.50* 
Riverdale,Ill. Al ..... 7.525* 


Warren,O. B9, S3, T5.7.425* 
Worcester, Mass. AT BeeaQto 
Youngstown S41 ..... 17. 425° 


*Plus galvanizing extras. 


STRIP, Galvanized 
(Continuous) 


Farrell,Pa. S3 ......+-. 7.50 
Sharon,Pa. S3 .......-. 7.50 
TIGHT COOPERAGE HOOP 

Aftianta All ....sc06--> 5.65 
Farrell,Pa. S3 ........5.525 
Riverdale,Ill. Al ...... 5.675 
Sharon,Pa. S3 ......++- 5.525 
Youngstown U5 .......5.525 


26- 0.41- 0.61- 0.81- 
40C 0.60C 0.80C 1.05C 1 


1.06- 


-35C 


9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
. 10.70 12.90 16.10 19.30 


8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 


8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 


9.05 10.50 12.70 .... 
9.05 10.50 12.70 15.70 


3.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 


8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 


8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 


0.05 10.40 12.60 15.60 


9.05 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
eee ee 1190) 16101930 
9.10 10.55 12.60 15.60 18.55 


1.15 12.60 14.80 17.80 
1.15 12.60 14.80 


9.40 10.70 1290 15.90 18.85 


8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 
9.40 10.70 12.90 15.90 
8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 


"10.70 12.90 16.10 19. 


9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
9.05 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 


10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
. 10.70 12.90 15.90 18. 


9.40 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.75 
8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18. 

8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 


Upto 0.81- 1. 
0.80C 1.05C 1. 


.. 18.85 22.95 27.80 


18.85 .... 
19.05 22.15 


“** 49120 23130 28.15 
“"! 48:85 22195 27.80 
"7" 48.85 22.95 27.80 


18.85 


"Tt Tit agig5 22195 27.80 
‘° TI) 48185 22.95 27.80 
coe Be) SR) SES Sane 


0.25 Ib 0.50 lb 0.75 Ib 
$9.10 $9.35 $9.75 


Fairfield,Ala. T2 9.20 9.45 9.85 
Fairless,Pa. US . 9.20 9.45 9.85 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....-..-.-..0¥ss 9.75 10.00 10.40 
Gary,Ind. US~... 2200 v0.0.0 eve wee 9.10 9.35 9.75 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 erotaolerers 9.20 9.45 9.60 
IndianaHarbor, Ind, = 2, Yi obs pesianate 9.10 9.35 9.75 
Irvin,Pa. U5 .. : 9.10 9.35 9.75 
Niles,O. -R2 .......-- 9.10 9.35 9.75 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ......--+-- Ou 9.75 10.00 10.40 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 .. 9.10 9.35 9.75 
Yorkville,O, W10 .....-.++> 9.10 9.35 9.75 
ELECTROLYTIC TIN-COATED SHEET (20-27 Ga.; Dollars per 100 Ib) 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...+e-e+-eeseeeeee 7.90 8.10 tisha 
Wilosi Oho ticles cele tivietle one meses 7.90 8.10 8.30 
TIN PLATE, American 1.25 1.50 Irvin,Pa. WS areiete tersairass oO 
Ib Ib INIlesi Ore Reo irariousteterasisienate 8.20 
Aliquippa, Pa.J5 $10. 40$10.65 Pittsburg, Calif. (bbl Sooaekt) 
esr iy Ala. T2 10.50 10.75 SparrowsPoint, Md. B2 ..8.25 
Ha islase Pane tO b0N10s7D p ctOn W.Va. WE lassi. 8.20 
Fontana.Calif.K1 11.05 11.30 Yorkville, O. SVVAE Oi crstatenctare 8.20 
Gary,Ind. U5 ... 10.40 10.65 
Ind.Harb. Y1 ... 10.40 10.65 
Pitts.,Calif. C11. 11.05 11.30 i ait a Seeger 
Sp.Pt.,.Md. B2 .. 10.40 10.65 
Weirton, W.Va.W6 10.40 10.65 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ....... 7.85 
Yorkville,O. W10 10.40 10.65 Gary,Ind. U5 ........+.. 7.85 
GraniteCity.Ill. G4 .....7.95 
BLACK PLATE (Base Box) Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....7.85 
wy Irvin,Pa. US ........ ce pithsels) 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ..---- Yorkville,O. W10 ....... 7.85 


Fairfield, Ala, T2-<.... x 


Fairless,Pa. US ..-- 
Fontana,Calif. K1 .. 


Gary Inde USe ote 


GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ..-- 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1. 


-8.30 
8.20 


MANUFACTURING TERNES 


(Special Coated, Base Box) 


Gary.Ind. US ........ $10.05 
Irvin,Pa, US ..... «+. -10.05 


SILICON STEEL 


C.R. COILS & CUT LENGTHS (22 Ga.) 


Fully Processed 
(Semiprocessed Yc lower) 
BeechBottom,W.Va. W1 


Arma-_ Elec- Dyna- 


Field ture tric Motor mo 
moon BBA G) 


12.40 13.55 14.65 


Brackenridge,Pa. A4 ..... Be eens 12:40) 13/50 ele Go 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ...... 9.975%11.30* 12.00° 13.15* .... 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2 ... 9.875%11.20* 11.90° 13.05° .... 
Mansfield,O, E6 ......-+-- 9.875°11.70 12.40 13.55 14.65 
Newport,Ky. A2 ....+-... 9.875 11.70% 12.40° 13.55°14.65° 
Niles,O. M21 <....c0+. . 9.875911.70 12.40 13.55 .... 
Vandergrift,Pa. U5 we eee 9.875%11.70 12.40 13.55 14.65 
Warren,O. R2 .....++---- 9.875°11.70 12.40 13.55 14.65 
Zanesville,O. A10 .......-. .... 11.70¢ 12.40 13.55 14.65 

Stator 
Vandergrift,Pa. U5 ....-- Sates nietele pierre 8.10 
Mansfield,O. E6 ......+-- nave HOS ones 8.10 


SHEETS (22 Ga., coils & cut lengths) T-72 1-65 1-58 T-52 


Fully Processed 


(Semiprocessed 1/2¢ lower) 
BeechBottom,W.Va. W10 ... 
Vandergrift,Pa. US ......+++-+ 15.70 16.30 16.80 17.85 


Zanesville,O. A1O ....-- 


C.R. COILS & CYT 


.. 15.70 16.30 16.80 17.85 
.. 15.70 16.30 16.80 17.85 


Grain Oriented. 


LENGTHS (22 Ga.) 1-100 T-90 1-80 1-73 1-66 1-72 
.... 18.10 19.70 20.20 20.70 15.70ft 


Brackenridge,Pa. Ae 
Butler,Pa. A10 . 


. 19.70 20.20 20.70 


vandergrift,Pa. US .. 17. 10 18.10 1 19. 70 20.20 20.70 15.70 


Warren,O. R2 ...... 


soo coo, Jaks 


*Semiprocessed. {Fully processed only. ¢Coils, annealed, 
+7Coils only. 


semiprocessed %4c lower. 


WIRE 


WIRE, Manufacturers Bright, 


Low Carbon 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 


Aliquippa,Pa, J5 .......8. 


Alton, II]. L1 .......--+ 
Atlanta Al ...-...-se0-- 
Bartonville.Il], K4 .... 
Buffalo W12 ....... ore 
Chicago W13 .......++. 
Cleveland A7, C20 


Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..8. 


Donora,Pa. AT ....-++- 
Duluth AT ..c.ecseoees 


Fairfield,Ala. T2 .......8. 


Fostoria,O.(24) S1 .... 
Houston $5 


Fachaonyilore ane MS ie ten? 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......8. 


Joliet, Ill, AT ...-s6.00% 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 .... 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 
LosAngeles B3 .....+-++ 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 


Monessen,Pa. P7, P16 ay. i 
N.Tonawanda,N.Y. B11 .8. 


Palmer,Mass. W12 .... 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ... 


Portsmouth,O. P12 .....8. 
Rankin,Pa. AT ....<, ee Oe 


S.Chicago,Il]. R2 ...... 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ... 


SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..8. 


Sterling,I1.(1) N15 ... 
Sterling,Ill, N15 ....... 
Struthers,O. Y1 ......- 
Waukegan,Ill. A7 ..... 
Worcester,Mass. A7 


-8.00 


8.25 
-8.95 


-8.95 


WIRE, Cold Heading Carbon 


Elyria,O. W8 ......---- 


WIRE, Gal'd., for ACSR 

Bartonville,Ill. K4 ..... 
Buffalo W12 ....-.-+0. 
Cleveland A7 ....-..+s-. 
Donora,Pa. A7 ......-- 
Duluth A? S05... Saisie e010 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 


Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..12. 


Monessen,Pa, P7, P16.. 
Muncie,Ind. I-7 ....... 
NewHaven,Conn. A7 .. 
Palmer,Mass. W12 .... 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll... 
Portsmouth,O. P12 .... 
Roebling,N.J. R5 ...... 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ... 
Struthers,O. Y1 ....... 
Trenton,N.J, AT ..c:00% 
Waukegan,Ill. A7 ..... 
Worcester,Mass. AT 


WIRE, Upholstery Spring 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 
(Attan;, DS Io) vies eae sa:b 
Buffalo W12 ....+...0. 
Cleveland AT ......--- 
Donora,Pa. AT ....ee6- 
Duluth A7 


Johnstown. Pa. ] B2. chet 


KansasCity.Mo. S5 ... 
LosAngeles B3 .....+.+- 
Minnequa.Colo, C10 ... 


Monessen,Pa. P7, P16..9. 


NewHaven,Conn. A7 . 
Palmer,Mass. W2 ..... 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll .. 


-8.00 


-9.75 

-9.95 
«93to 
HORuO, 
-9.75 


10.05 


.10.70 


Portsmouth,O. P12 ..... 9.75 
Roebling,N.J. RS ....- 10.05 
§.Chicago,Ill. R2 ......- 9.75 


$.SanFrancisco C10 ...10.70 
SparrowsPt.,Md, B2 ....9.85 
Struthers,O. Y1 .......-9.75 
Trenton,N.J. A7 ...----10.05 
Waukegan,Ill. A7 ....-- 9.75 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ...10.05 


WIRE, MB Spring, High-Carbon 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ....... 9.75 
Alton; Ely sl fess ecto s is 9.95 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 ....- 9.85 
Buffalo W12 .....-.++-- 9.75 
Cleveland AT ..-..e+++ 9.75 
Donora,Pa. AT ..--++--> 9.75 
Duluth A7 ...-cescceees 9.75 


Fostoria,O. Sl ........-9-80 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....-- 9.75 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....10. 00 
LosAngeles B3 ......+-+ 10.70 
Milbury, Mass.(12) N6 .10. 05 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....9.95 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16 . 9.75 
Muncie,Ind. I-7 ... .9.95 
Palmer,Mass. W12 . “10. 05 
Pittsburg,Calif, C11 . - 2 10:70 
Portsmouth,O. P12 .....9.75 


Roebling,N.J. R5 ....-- 10.05 
S.Chicago.Ill. R2 .....-- 9.75 
§.SanFrancisco C10 ...10.70 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ....9. 85 
Struthers,O. Y1 ......-- 9.75 
Trenton,N.J. AT ...--+> 10.05 
Waukegan,Ill. AT Sob oneett. 


Wor’ster, Mass.A7,J4,T6 10.05 
WIRE, Fine & Weaving(8” Coils) 


Alton,Ill. L1 .....+---- 16.50 
Bartonville,IN. K4 ....16.40 
Chicago W13 ......-.-- 16.30 
Cleveland AT ......-+++: 16.30 


Crawfordsville, Ind. M8.16.40 
Fostoria,O. S1 ........-16.30 


Houston S5 ...++--- ..16.55 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ..16.65 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....- 16.30 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....16.55 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ..... 16.30 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 .. .16.55 
Monessen,Pa. P16 ..... 16.30 
Muncie,Ind. I-7 ......-- 16.50 


Palmer.Mass, W12 ....16.60 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ...17.15 
Waukegan,Ill. A7 ..... 16.30 
Worcester.Mass. A7, J6.16.60 


WIRE, Tire Bead 
Bartonville, Ill. K4 ....17.15 


Monessen,Pa, P16 ....-- 17.15 
Roebling,N.J. R5 ..-.-- 17.65 
ROPE WIRE (A) 

Bartonville, Ill. K4 .....13.45 
Buffalo W12 ......+++- 13.45 
Fostoria.O. S1 .......--13.45 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....- 13.45 
Monessen.Pa. P7 ......13.45 
Muncie,Ind. I-7 ...-.-+- 13.65 
Palmer.Mass. W12 ....13.75 
Portsmouth.O. P12 ....13.45 
Roebling,N.J. R5 .....- 13.75 
St.Louis L8 ........+6- 13.45 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 . . 13.55 
Struthers.O. Y1 ....++-- 13.45 
Worcester,Mass. J4 ....13.75 


(A) Plow and Mild Plow; 
add 0.25¢c for Improved Plow 


4 
LUO 


WIRE, Cold-Rolled Flat 
Anderson,Ind. G6 
Baltimore T6 

Boston T6 

Buffalo W12 

Chicago W13 

Cleveland A7 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8. 12. 35 
Dover,O. G6 
Farrell,Pa. S3 
Fostoria,O. S1 
FranklinPark, Ill. 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 
Massillon,O. R8 
Milwaukee C23 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16. 
Palmer, Mass. Wwi2 
Pawtucket,R.I. N& .... 
Philadelphia P24 
Riverdale,Ill. Al 
Rome,N.Y. R6 .. 
Sharon,Pa. S3 
Trenton,N.J. R5 
Warren,O. B9 
Worcester, Mass. 


NAILS, Stock 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 
Atlanta All 
Bartonville, Ill. 

Chicago W13 

Cleveland AQ 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 .. 
Donora,Pa. A7 

Duluth A7 

Fairfield, Ala. 

Houston S5 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 .... 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .. 
Joliet,Il. A7 
KansasCity,Mo. $5 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 
Minnequa, Colo. 
Monessen,Pa. P7 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
Rankin,Pa. A7 
S.Chicago, Ill. 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 .... 
Sterling I. (7) N15)... 
Worcester,Mass. A7 


T6 


£12.35 
-12.65 


A7,T6. 12.65 


(To Wholesalers: 


pet cwt) 
Galveston,Tex. D7 . 


- -$10.30 


NAILS, Cut (100 Ib keg) 
To Dealers (33) 
Wheeling,W.Va. W10 ..$9.80 
POLISHED STAPLES Col. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ... 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 Oud 
Atlanta All 
Bartonville, Ill. Rrtarats 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 .. 
Donora,Pa. A7 
Duluth AZ 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Houston S5 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
Joliet,Il. A7 
KansasCity, Mo. 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 
Minnequa,Colo. 
Pittsburg.Calif. C11 
Rankin,Pa. AT 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 .... 
Sterling,Il. (7) N15 .... 
Worcester,Mass. A7 


TIE WIRE, Automatic Baler 
(14% Ga.) (per 97 Ib Net Box) 
Coil No. 3150 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2..$10.26 
Atlanta A11 
Bartonville. Il. 
Buffalo W12 
Chicago W13 
Crawfordsville.Ind. M8. 10. 36 
Donora,Pa. A7 
Duluth A7 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Houston S5 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ... 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
Joliet,l!. AT7 
KansasCity.Mo. S5 .... 
Kokomo.Ind. C16 
LosAngeles B3 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
S.Chicago.Ill. R2 
S.SanFranciseco C10 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ... 
Sterling... (37) N15 .. 


K4 


Coil No. 6500 Stand. 
AlabamaCity.Ala. R2 .$10.60 
Atlanta A11 
Bartonville, Il. 
Buffalo W12 
Chicago W13 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8.10.70 
Donora,Pa. AT 
Duluth AT? 


K4 


106 


Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Houston S5 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
Joliet,Il. A7 
KansasCity,Mo. 85 .... 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 
LosAngeles B3 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 
§.SanFrancisco C10 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ...10. 
Sterling, Ill.(37) N15 ...10.70 


Coil No. 6500 Interim 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 re: 65 
Atlanta A11 0.75 
Bartonville, Ill. 

Buffalo W12 

Chicago W13 
Crawfordsville,Ind. Ms. 
Donora,Pa. A7 

Duluth A7 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Houston S5 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
Joliet, Ill. A7 
KansasCity,Mo. S5.... 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 
LosAngeles B3 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ... 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ... 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 
S.SanFrancisco C10 .... 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 
Sterling,I11.(37) N15 


BALE TIES, Single Loop 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 
Atlanta All 

Bartonville, Ill. Su0cKO 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 .. 
TDonora, Pa. 

Duluth A7 

Fairfield, Ala. 

Houston $5" 

Jacksonville, Fla. M8 .... 
Joliet,Ill. <A7 
KansasCity, Mo. 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cli 
S.SanFrancisco C10 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 
Sterling,Ill.(7) N15 


FENCE POSTS 


Birmingham C15 
ChicagoHts.,Ill. C2, I-2.. 
Duluth A7 

Franklin,Pa. F5 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
Marion,O. Pil 

Minnequa, Colo. 
Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 


WIRE, Barbed 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 
Atlanta Ail on 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 .... 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 .. 
Donora,Pa. A7 

Duluth A7 

Fairfield,Ala. T2 

Houston S5 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 

Joliet, Ill. A7 
KansasCity,Mo. S5.... 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ... 
Monessen,Pa. P7 

Pittsburg, Calif? Cll ave: 
Rankin,Pa. A7 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 
S.SanFrancisco C10 .... 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2.. 
Sterling. I1].(7) N15 ...198tf 


Gone 


WOVEN FENCE, 9-15 Ga. Col. 


Ala.City,Ala. R2 1S7** 
Aliq’ppa,Pa.9-11%ga.J5 190§ 
Atlanta A11 192 
Bartonville, Ill. 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 .. 
Donora,Pa. A7 

Duluth A7 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 
Houston S85 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Johnstown,Pa.(43) B2 . 
Joliet, Il. A7 
KansasCity,Mo. S85 .... 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 
Minnequa,Colo. Ci0 ... 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
Rankin, ae Anis srete tel 
S.Chicago yy R2mecwic. 
Sterling,I1.(7) N15 ...192++ 


1908 


*" LosAngeles B3 . 


An'Ild Galv. 
WIRE (16 gage) Stone Stone 
Ala.City, Ala. R2 17.85 19.40** 
Aliq’ppa,Pa. J5 .17.85 19.65 
Bartonville K4 ..17.95 19.75 
Cleveland A7 ....17.85 .«... 
Craw’ dsville M8 17.95 19.80tt 
Fostoria,O. S1 ..18.35 19.907 
Houston S5 ....18.10 19.65** 
Jacksonville M8.17.95 19.80tt 
Johnstown B2 ...17.85 19.658 
Kan.City,Mo. $5. Re Ge rans 
Kokomo Cl6 ....17.25 18. 80t 
Minnequa C10. 5G: 10 19.65** 
P’lm’r,Mass.W12 18.15 19.70t 
Pitts.,Calif, C11.18.20 19.757 
S.SanFran. C10.18.20 19.75** 
Sterling(37)N15 17.25 19.05tt+ 
SparrowsPt. B2..17.95 19.75§ 
Waukegan A7 ...17.85 19.40f 
Worcester A7 ....18.15 .... 


WIRE, Merchant Quality 

(6 to 8 gage) An'ld_ Galv. 
Ala.City,Ala. R2..9.00 9.55%* 
Aliquippa J5 .....8.65 9.325§ 
Atlanta(48) A111. .9.10 9.775§ 
ee caves) K4.9.10 9.775 
Buffalo W12 . -9.00 9.55¢ 
Cleveland A7 ..... 9.00 . 
Crawfordsville M8 9.10 9. 80tt 
Donora,Pa, A7 -9.00 9.55¢ 
DUPIth Aero cisrccre 9.00 9.55t 
Fairfield TZ Uc sasterors 9.00 9.557 
Houston(48) S5 ..9.25 9.80** 
Jack’ville,Fla. M8 9.10 9.80tt 
Johnstown B2(48) 9.00 9.6758 
Joliet,IM. A7......9.00 9.557 
Kans.City(48) S5.9.25 9.80°* 
Kokomo(48) S16 ..9.10 9.65+ 
.9.95 10.6258 
Monessen(48) P7 ..8.65 9.358 
Palmer,Mass. W12.9.30 9.85t+ 
Pitts.,Calif. C11 ..9.95 10.507 
Rankin,Pa, A7 ...9.00 9.55f 
S.Chicago R2 ....9.00 9.55** 
S.SanFran. C10. .9.95 10.50** 
Spar’wsPt.(48)B2 9.10 9.775§ 
Sterling(48) N15.9.25 9.925tt 
St’ling(1) (48)N15 9.159.825tt 
Struthers,O, Y1 ...9.00 9.65t 
Worcester,Mass.A7 9.30 9.857 


Based on zine price of: 
*13.50.. J5¢,., §10¢e.—- fiLbess 
than 10c. ++10.50c. $111.00c. 
**Subject to zine equaliza- 
tion extras. 


FASTENERS 


(Base discounts, shipments 
of one to four containers, per 
cent off list, f.o.b. mill) 


BOLTS 


Machine Bolts 
Full Size Body (cut thread) 
% in. and smaller 
3 in, and shorter ... 
34%4in, thru 6 in, .. 
Longer than 6 in. .. 
5% in., 3 in. & shorter. 
3% in. thru 6 in, ... 
Longer than 6 in. .. 
Sau inwethruwd ines 
6 in. and shorter ... 
Longer than 6 in. 
1% in. and larger: 
All lengths 
Undersize Body (rolled 
thread) 
% in. and smaller: 
3 in, and shorter ... 
3% in. thru 6 in. .. 
Carriage Bolts 
Full Size Body (cut thread) & 
Undersize Body (rolled 
thread) 
¥% in. and smaller: 
6 in. and shorter .. 
Larger diameters and 
longer lengths .... 
Lag, Plow, Tap, Blank, 
Step, Elevator, Tire, and 
Fitting Up Bolts 
¥% in. and smaller: 
6 in. and shorter ... 48.0 
Larger diameters and 
longer lengths .... 35.0 
High Tensile Structural Bolts 
(Reg. semifinished hex head 
bolts, heavy semifinished hex 
nuts. Bolts — High-carbon 
steel, heat treated, Spec. 
ASTM A-325, in bulk. Full 
keg quantity) 
% in. diam. 50.0 
% in. diam, 47.0 
% and 1 in. diam... 43.0 
1% and 1% in. diam. 34.0 


NUTS 
(Keg or case quantity 
over) 
Square Nuts, Reg, & Heavy: 
AI TSIZES: Sistieieies ste OLO) 


55.0 
50.0 
37.0 
47.0 
40.0 
31.0 


37.0 
31.0 


31.0 


55.0 
50.0 


48.0 
35.0 


and 


(Full container) 
Hex Nuts, Reg. & Heavy 
Hot Pressed & Cold Punched: 
% in, and smaller.. 62.0 
% in. to 1% in., incl. 
1% in. and larger.. 
Hex Nuts, Semifinished, 
Heavy (Incl. Slotted): 
% in, and smaller.. 
% in. to 1% in., incl. 
1% in. and larger... 
Hex Nuts, Finished (Incl. 
Slotted and Castellated) : 
% in. and smaller... 
1 in. to 1% in., incl. 57.0 
1% in. and larger.. 651.5 
Semifinished Hex Nuts, Reg. 
(ncl, Slotted) : 
5% in. and smaller.. 62.0 
% in, to % in., incl. 65.0 
1 in. to 1% in., incl. 57.0 
1% in. and larger... 51.5 
CAP AND SETSCREWS 
(Base discounts, packages, 
per cent off list, f.o.b. mill) 
Hex Head Cap Screws, 
Coarse or Fine Thread, 
Bright: 
6 in. and shorter: 
5 in. and smaller. . 
%, %, and 1 in. 


BOILER TUBES 


Net base c.l. prices, 


65.0 


35.0 
16.0 


wall thickness, cut lengths 10 to 24 ft, 
B.W. 


30.42 
35.94 
40.28 
45.36 
49.24 
54.23 
58.73 
62.62 


dollars per 100 ft, mill; 


Longer than 6 in.: 
5% in. and smaller.. 
%, %, and 1 in. ... 

High Carbon, Heat Treate 

6 in, and shorter: 

5 in. and smaller... 
%, %, and 1 in. Tale 

Longer than 6 in. 

5 in. and smaller. . +19. 
%, %, and 1 in. +39. 

Flat Head Cap Screws: 
% in. and smaller, 
6 in. and shorter .. 

Setscrews, Square Head, 

Cup Point, Coarse Thread: 

Through 1 in. diam.: 
6 in. and shorter.. 
Longer than 6 in. .. 


+ 85.0 


-+ 5.0 
+ 29.0 


RIVETS 


F.0.b. Cleveland and/or 
freight equalized with Pitts- 
purgh, f.o.b. Chicago and/or 
freight equalized with Bir- 
mingham except where equal- 
ization is too great. 

Structural % in., larger 12.85 
ys in. and smaller by 6 in, 
and shorter: 15.0%. 


minimum 

Elec. Weld 
H.R. 
23.13 
24.41 
26.98 
31.89 
35.74 
40.26 
43.70 
48.13 
52.13 
55.59 


inclusive. 


Seamless—— 
C.D. 


27.24 
32.25 
35.65 
42.12 
47,21 
53.17 
57.72 
63.57 
68.83 
73.40 


RAILWAY MATERIALS 


Rails 

Bessemer,Pa. U5 
Ensley,Ala. T2 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Gary,Ind. U5 
Huntington,W.Va. C15 .... 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..... 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Steelton,Pa. B2 
Williamsport,Pa. S19 


TIE PLATES 


Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Gary, Ind. U5) onic es -0 0.000 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6.875 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...6.875 
Seattle B3 Bieta silO 20) 
Steelton,Pa. B2........6.875 
Torrance,Calif. Cll ...6.875 


JOINT BARS 
Bessemer,Pa., U5 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 
Joliet,Ill. U5 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Steelton,Pa. B2 .... 


AXLES 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. S13 ...9.125 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 9.125 


Sooursd 6.875 


Footnotes 


Chicago base. 

Angles, flats, bands, 
Merchant. 

Reinforcing. 

1% to under 17/16 in.; 
1 7/16 to under 1 15/16 in., 
6.70c; 115/16 to 8 in., 
inclusive, 7,05c, 

Chicago or Birm. base. 
Chicago base 2 cols. lower. 
16 Ga. and heavier. 
Merchant quality; add 0.35¢ 
for special quality, 
Pittsburgh base. 

Cleveland & Pitts. base, 
Worcester, Mass., base. 
Add 0.25¢ for 17 Ga & 
heavier. 

Gage 0.143 to 0.249 in.; 
for Bex 0.142 and lighter, 


34" Pad thinner. 

40 lb and under. 

Flats only; 

heavier, 

To dealers, 

Chicago & Pitts. base. 
New Haven, Conn., base. 
Deld. San Francisco Bay 
area, 

Special quality, 
Deduct 0.05c, 
15 Ga 


“finer than 


Standard Tee Rails 


TRACK BOLTS, Untreated 
Cleveland R2 
KansasCity, Mo. $5 
Lebanon,Pa, B2 
Minnequa,Colo, C10 
Pittsburgh P14 ...... 
Seattle B3 


SCREW SPIKES 
Lebanon,Pa. B2.. 


STANDARD TRACK SPIKES 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2,Y1. 
KansasCity,Mo. S5.... 
Lebanon,Pa. B2 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Pittsburgh J5 
Seattle B3 
8.Chicago,Ill. R2 
Struthers,O. Y1 


Youngstown R2...... ‘10.10 


Bar mill bands. 

Deld. in mill zone, 6.295c, 
Bar mill sizes, 

Bonderized. 

Youngstown base. 

Sheared; for universal mill 
add 0.45c. 

Widths over 5% in.; 7.375c, 
for widths 5% in, and under 
by 0.125 in. and thinner. 
Buffalo base. 

To jobbers, deduct 20c. 
9.60c for cut lengths, 

72” and narrower, 

54” and narrower. 

Chicago base, 10 points 
lower. 

14 Ga. & lighter; 48” & 
narrower. 

48” and narrow 

Lighter than 0. 035" 0.035” 
and heavier, 0.25¢ higher, 
9.10¢ for cut lengths. 

Mill lengths, f.o.b. mill; 
deld. in mill zone or within 
switching limits, 5.635c. 
9-14% Ga. 

ee fabricators. 


6-7 Ga 
3% in. and smaller rounds; 
9.65c, over 3% in. and other 
shapes. 


STEEL 


eS 


SEAMLESS STANDARD PIPE 


, Threaded and Coupled 
2% 


Carload discounts from list, % 


Representative prices, cents per pound; subject to current lists of extras 


C.R. 


H.R. Bars; 

Forg- Rods; Struc- Strip; 
Als! —Rerolling— ing H.R. C.F. tural Flat 
Type Ingot Slabs Billets Strip Wire Shapes Plates Sheets Wire 
201 22.75 28.00 roan 36.00 Ne 43.50 39.25 48.50 45.00 
SAPS. nas 24.75 31.50 37.75 39.00 42.25 44.50 40.00 49.25 49.25 
301 24.00 29.00 38.75 37.25 43.50. 46.00 41.25 51.25 47.50 
SUA) 5 coo 26.25 32.75 39.50 40.50 44.25 46.75 42.25 52.00 52.00 
302B 26.50 34.00 42.25 45.75 46.75 49.00 44,50 57.00 57.00 
SBS 4 sone AS 33.25 42.50 a se 47.25 49.75 45.00. 56.75 56.75 
SOA kneoae 28.00 34.50 42.00 43.75 47.00 49.50 45.75 55.00 55.00 
304L 5007 bos 49.75 51.50 54.75 57.25. 53.50 62.75 62.75 
20. conde 29.50: 38.25 44.00 47.50 47.00 49.50 46.25 58.75 58.75 
308 32.00 39.75 49.00 50.25 54.75 57.75 55.25 63.00 63.00 
DOO etekelehe= is 41.25 51.25. 60.00 64.50 66.25 69.50 66.00 80.50 80.50 
SEK) Gegee 51.50 63.75 81.00 84.25 89.75 94.50 87.75 96.75 96.75 
SES gga aos aera aorS0 80.50 Oke 89.75 94.50 87.75 TOGO 104.25 
Gut awisaco 41.25 51.25 64.50 68.50 71.75 75.75 71.75 80.75 80.75 
316L sletere Soe 72.25 76.25 79.50 83.50 79.50 88.50 88.50 
BUY Aen 49.75 62.25 79.75 88.25 89.50 94.25 88.50 101.00 101.00 
S¥aAl Boo 33.50 41.50 48.75 53.50 54.50 57.50 54.75 65.50 65.50 
BRAD 5 oan Arkon Sees 123.25 asreeD 113.00 143.75 135.00 149.25 149.25 
18-8 CbTa 38.50 48.25 57.75 63.50 63.75 67.25 64.75 79.25 79.25 
L053) oeaooe Gola aes 29.25 revere 33.25 35.00 30.00 40.25 40.25 
405 20.25 26.50 30.75 36.00 34.75 36.50 32.50 46.75 46.75 
AOE erates 17.50 22.25 29.25 31.00 33.25 35.00 30.00 40.25. 40.25 
All Gime ve tonanereie, Dierese eons 29.75 00 6 33.75 35.50 31.25 48.25 48.25 
OA ao aicno Ooo 34.75 35.50 41.75 40.75 42.75 40.25 62.00 62.00 
AIS OM Wee =ve ne 17.75 22.50 29.75 32.00 33.75 35.50 31.00 40.75 40.75 
430F pans Betas 30.50 5 aS 34.25 36.00 31.75 51.75 51.75 
AS er shel n ere 29.75 39.25 Gag 43.50 46.00 41.00 56.00 56.00 
AAG owes crs. agate 40.75 59.00 46.00 48.25. 42.75 70.00 70.00 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. ; American Steel & Wire 
Drawn Steel Co., division of Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co.; 
Armco Steel Corp.; Babcock & Wilcox Co.; Bethlehem Steel Co.; J. Bishop & Co.; 
A. M. Byers Co.; G. O. Carlson Ine.; Carpenter Steel Co.; Carpenter Steel Co. of New 
England; Charter Wire Products; Crucible Steel Co. of America; Damascus Tube Co.; 
Dearborn Div., Sharon Steel Corp.; Wilbur B. Driver Co.; Driver-Harris Co.; Eastern 
Stainless Steel Corp.; Firth Sterling Inc.; Fort Wayne Metals Inc.; Green River Steel 
Corp., subsidiary of Jessop Steel Co.; Indiana Steel & Wire Co.; Ingersoll Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp.; Ellwood Ivins Steel Tube Works Inc.; Jessop Steel Co.; Johnson 
Steel & Wire Co. Inc.; Stainless & Strip Div., Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.; Joslyn Stain- 
less Steels, division of Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co.; Latrobe Steel Co.; Lukens Steel Co.; 
Maryland Fine & Specialty Wire Co. Inc.; McLouth Steel Corp.; Metal Forming Corp. ; 
Midvale-Heppenstall Co.; National Standard Co.; National Tube Div., U. S. Steel Corp. ; 
Pacific Tube Co.; Page Steel & Wire Div., American Chain & Cable Co. Inc.; Pittsburgh 
Rolling Mills Inc.; Republic Steel Corp.; Riverside-Alloy Metal Div., H. K, Porter Com- 
pany Inc.; Rodney Metals Inc.; Sawhill Tubular Products Inc.; Sharon Steel Corp.; 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co.; Specialty Wire Co. Inc.; Standard Tube Co.; Superior Steel 
Div., Copperweld Steel Co.; Superior Tube Co.; Swepco Tube Corp.; Techalloy Co. Inc.; 
Timken Roller Bearing Co.; Trent Tube Co., subsidiary of Crucible Steel Co. of America; 
Tube Methods Inc.; Ulbrich Stainless Steel Inc.; Union Steel Corp.; U. S. Steel Corp.; 
Universal Cyclops Steel Corp. ; Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co.; Wall Tube & Metal Products 
Co.; Wallingford Steel, subsidiary, Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. ; Washington Steel Corp. 


Stainless Steel Producers Are: 
Div., U. S. Steel Corp. ; Anchor 


January 26, 1959 


Size—Inches Sinciscesvexs 2 3% 4 5 6 
Sel Ope ai 37¢ 58.5¢ 76.5¢ 92¢ $1.09 $1.48 $1.92 
ere Mtaeskor eee. see oa wn ee 9.20 10.89 14.81 19.18 
a alv Blk Galv* Blk Galv* B * bs 
aie 12D, UE on ot PRas Ses +5.75 +23.5 +3.25 +21 +1.75 +19.5 $1.75 + 19.5 + 2 19.75 oe ae 
Ambridge, Pa, N2 + vet 12.35 oat erp) aaah {E3050 Ges Sees eee 41.75 : +2 : 0.5 ‘ 
mo! beepers 15) i 45.75 +23.5 43.25 +21 41.75 +19.5 41.75 419.5 2 19.7 : 17. 
Youngstown Y1..... 412.25 +28.75 +5.75 +23.5 43.25 +21 41.75 +19.5 41.75 419.5 12 T1948 Ob tits 
ELECTRICWELD STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and Coupled Carload discounts from list, % 
Youngstown R2..... +12.25 +28.75 +5.75 +23.5 +3.25 +21 41.75 +19.5 $1.75. 19.5 +2 + 19.75 0.5 +17.25 
BUTTWELD STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and Coupled Carload discounts from list, % 
eee Jonnbiancoda % y, VA 3% 1 1% 
isiePer Wtreswo 5.5¢ 6c 6c 8.5¢ 11.5 
6 .0C 
IPOUNGS Perit we ccsrerer oss 0.24 0.42 0.57 0.85 1.13 ae 38 
Pe, x Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Gaiv* Blk Galv* 
eHauppe Se dias oe Fee Saat ees A eat a28 aap ee +11 8.75 +6.5 11.25 +5.25 
shh seer Lares Sets ee ae ee eae .25 + .25 +13 6.75 +8.5 9.25 + 7.25 
Benwood, W. Va. W10 1.5 +27 +10.5 +36 +21 + 45.5 
Butler, Pa RGU Cee 4.5 +24 SEAS, Ea 419.5 +44 aay ae eee ray ee ole cee ince 
seit ce eas ey Sore be Bae: Bee Gay SUSI 5.25 +11 8.75 +6.5 11.25 +5.25 
a ee ae eer eae re nae Lae tiers 0.25 +17 3.25 +13 6.75 +8.5 9.25 +7525 
ponene oe er Meee 2 Bae Heke ee Ae +10.75 +28 +7.75 +24 +4.25 +19.5 +1.75 +18.25 
paiane ak set OP NAl A FaK0 waco St ante ae 1.25 +16 4.25 +12 15 +7.5 10.25 +7.75 
MOE NSM en ree ee es Ae. aie ak 2.25 +15 5.25 +11 175 +6. 11.2 : 
Sharon,. Pa. S45... - 4.5 424 +8.5 434 +19.5 +44 aoe iC aes ee eee Sa ~ meee 
Bs PaceMGee acne mars Pe oe ae 2 arte 2:25 +15 5.25 +11 8.75 +6.5 11.25 +5.25 
parrows Pt., Md. B2. 0.5 +28 etd 3% +22 +45.5 0.25 +17 3.25 +13 6.75 +8.5 9.25 +7.25 
pean Pa, W9 4.5 +24 +8.5_ +34 +19.5 +444 2.25 +15 5.25 +11 8.75 +6.5 11.25 +5.25 
Qungstown RZ, Yio s. «2.6 pete roe Srey, eis Ae 2.25 +15 5.25 +11 8.75 +6.5 11.25 45.25 
Size—Inches ..........- 1% 2 2% 3 3% 4 
TOES 27) Of Soe 27.5¢ 37¢ 58.5¢ 76.5¢ 92¢ $1.09 
/Pounds Per Ft ........- Pst 3.68 5,82 7.62 9.20 10.89 
mes Blk  Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* 
Aliquippa, Pa. J5 .....- 11.75— + 4.25 12.25 +3.75 13.75 +3.5 13.75 +3.5 Be aie #4 Me 
INK ADU ABD eer Gat 9.75 +6.25 10.25 +5.75 11.75 +5.5 11.75 +5.5 1.25 +16.5 1.25 +16.5 
Benwood, W. Va. W10.. 11.75 +4.25 T2258. 13.75 +3.5 13.75 +3.5 3.25 +14.5 3.25 +14.5 
ae Pas Ques one 11.75 44.25 12.250 Sac> evita ae 13.75 +3.5 3.25 +14.5 3.25 +14.5 
Belper, ae NS 9.75 +6.25 10,25 ~ +5.75 11.75 +5.5 A175 e-5-0 1.25 +16.5 1.25 +16.5 
ontana, Calif. K1 1:25) 417,25 +0.75 +16.75 0.75 +16.5 0.75 +16.5 +9.75 427.5 +9.75 +27.5 
Indiana Harbor, Ind, ¥1 10.75 +5.25 11.25 44.75 12.75 +4.5 12.25 44.5 2:25 +15.5 2.25 +15.5 
onan OneNSBe me. 11.75 4625 12.25 43.75 13.75 +3.5 13.75 +3.5 Sty et sagen 8 
Sharon, Pa. M6 ....... 1175 +4525 12525) ser 13.75 +315 13.75 +3.5 Samar igen We 
Sparrows Pt., Md. B2.. 9.75 +6.25 10.25 45.75 11.75 —+5.5 11.75 +5.5 1.25 +16.5 1.25 +16.5 
Wheatland, Pa. W9 11.75 +4.25 12.25 +3.75 13175) 280s 13.75 +3.5 Sob 4eb 3.25 +14.5 
Youngstown R2, Y1 11.75 +425 12.25 +3.75 13.75 +3.5 13.75 +3.5 3.25 +14.5 3.25 +14.5 
*Galvanized pipe discounts based on current price of zine (11.50¢, East St. Lou's). 
e 
Stainless Steel Clad Steel 
Plates————_ Sheets 


Carbon Base Carbon Base 


5% 10% 15% 20% So 
Stainless 
302 RR icin mac CIS 37.50 
304 26.05 28.80 31.55 34.30 39.75 
BOSE Gusrener Actaris 30.50 33.75 36.95 40.15 eee 
SUGw Covaesrsisiesst-nere™ 38.20 42.20 46.25 50.25 58.25 
SUG Tieereteiterstcter 42.30 46.75 51.20 55.65 eure 
SICVCD a estctsule 49.90 55.15 60.40 65.65 Ravel 
Sat Pires cre ariel 31.20 34.50 37.75 41.05 47.25 
347 36.90 40.80 44.65 48.55 57.00 
AO a rorteiterse sieielete 22.25 24.60 26.90 29.25 nencate 
BAO ss craecueasenecrs 20.55 22.70 24.85 27.00 
ASO Meee ercekccterer: 21.20 23.45 25.65 27.90 
Inconel ......---++ 48.90 59.55 70.15 80.85 
Nickell pe cpateriests tot 41.65 51.95 63.30 72.70 
Nickel, Low Carbon 41.95 52.60 63.30 74.15 
MOK’ ABZocrdood c64 43.35 53.55 63.80 74.05 
2 Strip, Carbon Base 
—Cold Rolled— 
10% Both Sides 
Copper*® <0 sie ce vines sins oi eieleeisierels 35.55 42.05 
*Deoxidized. Production points: Stainless-clad sheets, 


New Castle, Ind. I-4; stainless-clad plates, Claymont, Del. 
C22, Coatesville, Pa. L7, New Castle, Ind. I-4, and Wash- 
ington, Pa. J3, nickel, inconel, monel-clad plates, Coates- 
ville L7; copper-clad strip, Carnegie, Pa. S18. 


Tool Steel 


Grade 


Reg. Carbon (W-1).. 
Spec. Carbon (W-1).. 
Oil Hardening (O-1).. 


$ perlb Grade $ per Ib 


.. 0.330 W-Cr Hot Work (H-12) 0.530 
.. 0.385 V-Cr Hot Work (H-13) 0.550 
. 0.505 W Hot Wk. (H-21) 1.425-1.44 


V-Cr Hot Work (H-11) 0.505 Hi-Carbon-Cr (D-11).. 0.955 
Grade by Analysis (%) Als! 

Ww Cr Vv Co Mo Designation $ per lb 
18 4 1 D000 T-1 1.840 
18 4 2 Rieiare T-2 2.005 
13.5 4 3 Bio T-3 2.105 
18.25 4.25 1 4.75 T-4 2.545 
18 4 2 9 T-5 2.915 
20.25. 4.25 1.6 12.95 T-6 4.330 
13.75 3.75 2 5 Dien T-8 2.485 

1.5 4 1 aire 8.5 M-1 1.200 

6.4 4.5 1.9 5 M-2 1.345 

6 4 3 6 M-3 1.590 

Tool steel producers include: A4, A8, B2, BS, C4, C9, 


C12, C18, F2, J3, L3, M14, 88, U4, V2, and V3. 


e 
Pig lron F.o.b. furnace prices in dollars per gross ton, as reported to STEEL. Minimum delivered prices are approximate. 


-  Besse- 
No.2 #£Malle- Besse- ; No.2 Malle 
Basic mounaey able mer Basic Foundry able mer 
Birmingham District Duluth elses ccrciiececer eee rene ee OOS0O 66.50 66.50 67.00 
Birmingham R2 62.00 62:508* oa. suters Brie; Pavwel-3* acer eee cee ; 66.50 66.50 67.00 
Birmingham U6 o nice 62.50** 66.50 wyerene Everett,Mass. El Fe 68.00 68.50 pou 
Woodward, Ala. Wid 22. .e...c..csa.  62-5D0* 62.50** 66.50 aienete Fontana,Calif. K1 3 75.50 eens 
Cincinnati, deld. Sheveya 70.20 Snir Geneva,Utah C11 5 66.50 oto e 
GraniteCity,Il. G4 F 68.40 68.90 
Buffalo District Tronton UtaneC Eimerer een creer : 66:58 As 
Minnequa, Colo. 3 ‘ 3 
MiTaee RS ee : Fe bO ar er 00 Rockwood,Tenn. nen 62.50i 66.50 ee 
N.Tonawanda,N.Y. T9 S100 4 66.50 67.00 ? 6.50 67.00 
Toledo,Ohio I-3 0 66.50 66. 5 
Tonawanda,N.Y. W12 : 66.50 67.00 Aone 73.44 
Boston, deld. a 77.79 78.29 oe Cincinnati, deld. 5 . see coe 
Rochester,N.Y. beopsgoomoaoca seh 69.52 70.02 Soot Rpt MEG 
: Phos. 0.70-0.90%; Phos. 0.30-0.69%, $63. 
Syracuse,N.Y., deld. : 70.62 71.12 O00 6 **Phos. 0.70-0.90% ; Phos. 0.30-0.69%, $63.50. 
Chicago District tPhos. 0.50% up; Phos, 0.30-0.49, $63.50. 


Chicago I-3 } 66.50 66.50 
S.Chicago, II, : 66.50 66.50 PIG IRON DIFFERENTIALS 
8.Chicago,Il, W14 : sees 66.50, Silicon: Add 75 cents per ton for each 0.25% Si or percentage thereof 
Milwaukee, deld. 5 69.52 69.52 over base grade, 1.75-2.25%, except on low phos. iron on which base 
oor 74.52 74.52 is 1.75-2.00%. 
Manganese: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.25% manganese over 1% 
or portion thereof. 


Cleveland District 
Cleveland R2, A7 3 66.50 66.50 
Akron, Ohio, deld. 70.02 70.02 BLAST FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 


= i i Base 6.01-6.50% silicon; add 75c for each 0.50% silicon or portion 
ane SAC ficient over the base grade within a range of 6.50 to 11.50%; starting 
Birdsboro,Pa. B10 : 68.50 69.00 with silicon over 11.50% add $1.50 per ton for each 0.50% silicon or 
Chester,Pa. P4 : 68.50 69.00 portion thereof up to 14%; add $1 for each 0.50% Mn over 1%) 
Swedeland,Pa. AZ ................. 68. 68.50 69.00 Jackson; Ohiorl=3 <0, ke aoe eane eee ee eerie mente: wees $78.00 
NOUR GOCE todos dacs ootuomean later 75.50 76.00 Buffalo. H1 ; 79.25 
New are nd:, deld. is 73.19 73.69 
hiladelphia, deld. * 70.91 71.41 
Troy,N.Y. R2 ; 68.50 69.00 ELECTRIC FURNACE SILVERY IRON, Gross Ton 
(Base 14.01-14.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 18%; $1.25 for 
Pittsburgh District each 0.50% Mn over 1%; $2 per gross ton premium for 0.045% max P) 
NevilleIsland,Pa. P6 : 66.50 66.50 CalvertCity, Ky. P15 $99.08 
Pittsburgh (N&S sides) NiagaraFalls,N.Y¥. Pid j 
eee ‘ Keokuk,lowa Open-hearth & Fadry, $9 freight allowed K2.... 
Aliquippa, deld. Seo 67.95. 67.95 v1 iglets, 16% Si, max fr’gt 
McKeesRocks,Pa., deld. Sagal) 67.602 67:60 Fo U Ns Owes eg OTs a Le aD RDtS Ole eee § 
Lawrenceville, Homestead, allowed up to $9, K2 
Wilmerding.Monaca,Pa., Matos Aare 68.26 68.26 
Verona,Trafford,Pa., deld. : 68.82 68.82 LOW PHOSPHORUS PIG IRON, Gross Ton 


Brackenridge,Pa., deld. 69.10 69.10 
i Foca: Lyles,Tenn. T3 (Phos. 0.035% max) 
Ses ACE ae hg 0 Tees sets te Rockwood,Tenn. T3 (Phos. 0.035% max) 
Youngstown District oO eiene. De: 0.035% max) 
Hubbard, Ohio Y1 wid Hoare 66.50 Cleveland A7 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) 
Sharpsville,Pa. S6 : mean 66.50 Duluth I-3 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) 
PYIOULNE SEO Wie. Wal: bistro eer worer ase eenrs Seta Save 66.50 Erie,Pa. I-3 (Intermediate) (Phos, 0.036-0.075% max) 
Mansfield,Ohio, deld. 3 shears 71.80 NevilleIsland,Pa. P6 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) 


Steel Service Center Products 


Representative prices, per pound, subject to extras, f.o.b. warehouse. City delivery charges are 15 cents per 100 lb except: Denver, 
Moline, Norfolk, Richmond, Washington, 20 cents; Baltinore. Boston, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Portland, Spokane, 
San Francisco, 10 cents; Atlanta, Birmingham, Chattanooza, Houston, Seattle, no charge. 


SHEE TS————_—__—_______ STRIP 8B ARS ——-—_ — Standard 
Hot- Cold- Galv. Stainless Hot- H.R. H.R. Alloy Structural PLATES———— 
Rolled Rolled 10 Ga.t Type 302 Rolled* Rounds C.F. Rds.+ 4140tt> Shapes Carbon Floor 
mtlanta. vi tances 8.59§ 9.86§ 10.13 mhereat 8.91 9.39 13.24# ete 9.40 9.29 11.21 


Baltimore 8.55 9.25 699 epo0 9.05 9.45 11.85 #: 15.48 9.55 9.00 10.50 
Birmingham ... 8.18 9.45 10.46 aoad 8.51 8.99 Aogs Once 9.00: 8.89 10.90 
Boston ........ 9.31 10.40 11.97 53.50 9.73 10.11 13.39 # 15.71 10.01 10.02 11.85 
Buffalo 8.40 9.60 10.85 55.98 8.75 9.15 11.45# 15.40 9.25 9.20 10.75 


Chattanooga ... 8.35 9.69 9.65 Eis 8.40 8.77 10.46 nooo 8.88 8.80 10.66 
Chicago 8.25 9.45 10.50 53.00 8.51 8.99 9.15 15.05 9.00 8.89 10.20 
Cincinnati 8.43 9.51 10.95 53.43 8.83 9.31 11.53 # 15.37 9.56 9.27 10.53 
Cleveland 8.36 9.54 10.65 D235: 8.63 9.10 11.254 15.16 9.39 9.13 10.44 
Dallas 8.80 9.30 syaras eee 8.85 8.80 awa aon 8.75 9.15 10.40 
Denver 9.40 11.84 12.94 eee 9.43 9.80 11.19 apie 9.84 9.76 11.08 
Detroit 8.51 9.71 11.25 56.50 8.88 9.30 9.51 15.33 9.56 9.26 10.46 
Brie; Past wee. 8.35 9.45 9.9510 sien 8.60 9.10 11.25 SOhc 9.35 9.10 10.60 
Houston 8.40 8.90 10.29 52.00 8.45 8.40 11.60 15.75 8.35 8.75 10.10 
Jackson, Miss. . 8.52 9.79 Pita enone ts 8.84 9.82 10.68 Bieiets 9.33 9.22 11.03 
Los Angeles ... 8.702 10.802 12.152 57.60 9.15 9.102 12.952 16.35 9.002 9.102 11.302 
Memphis, Tenn. 8.59 9.80 metal Ses 8.84 9.32 11.254 ayers 9.33 9.22 10.86 
Milwaukee .... 8.39 9.59 11.04 eae 8.65 9.13 9.39 15.19 9.22 9.03 10.34 
Moline, Ill. .... 8.55 9.80 oO Scene 8.84 8.95 9.15 avetels 8.99 8.91 eaeke 
New York 8.87 10.13 11.10 53.08 9.64 9.99 13.25# 15.50 9.74 9.77 11.05 
Norfolk, Va. .. 8.40 Ate ois Sees Se 9.10 9.10 12.00 Bieter 9.40 8.85 10.35 
Philadelphia ... 8.20 5 11.34 52.71 9.25 9.40 11.95 # 15.48 9.10 9.15 10.40%* 
Pittsbureh o.... 8.35 : 10.90 52.00 8.61 8.99 11.25 # 15.05 9.00 8.89 10.20 
Richmond, Va. . 8.40 ateneie 10.40 sia 9.10 9.00 9.40 8.85 10.35 


St) Louls) ni. 8.63 11.28 Purieint 8.89 9.37 9.78 15.43 9.48 9.27 10.58 
St. Pault. ase 8.79 11.49 Seeote 8.84 9.21 9.86 erent 9.38 9.30 10.49 
San Francisco. . 9.65 11.40 55.10 9.75 10.15 13.00 16.00 9.85 10.00 12.35 
Seattle: fin. ato 10.30 12.50 56.52 10.25 10.50 14.70 16.803 10.20 10.10 12.50 
South’ton, Conn. 9.07 10.71 Clie ae 9.48 9.74 nlgaye oto.c 9.57 9.57 10.91 
Spokane ....... 10.35 12.55 57.38 10.80 11.05 14.70 16.80 10.25 10.15 13.05 


Washington ... 9.15 inet Aer eyatsia 9.65 10.05 12.50 bakers 10.15 9.60 11.10 


*Prices do not include gage extras; {prices include gage and coating extras; tincludes 35-cent bar quality extras; §42 in. and under; **% in. 
and heavier; jjas annealed; {{% in. to 4 in, wide, inclusive; #net price, 1 in. round C-1018. 

Base quantities, 2000 to 4999 lb except as noted; cold-finished bars, 2000 Ib and over except in Seattle, 2000 to 3999 lb; stainless sheets 8000 
lb except in Chicago, New York, Boston, Seattle, 10,000 Ib and in San Fr ‘ncisco, 2000 to 4999 lb; hot-rolled products on West Coast, 2000 to 9999 
lb, except in Seattle, 30,000 lb and over; 2—30,000 1b; 8—1000 to 4999 1b; 5—1000 to 1999 1b; 19—2000 Ib and over. 
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Refractories 


Fire Clay Brick (per 1000) 
High-Heat Duty: Ashland, Grahn, Hayward, 
Hitchens, Haldeman, Olive Hill, Ky., Athens, 
Troup, Tex., Beech Créek, Clearfield, Curwens- 
ville, Lock Haven, Lumber, Orviston, West 
Decatur, Winburne, Snow Shoe, Pa., Bessemer, 
Ala., Farber, Mexico, St. Louis, Vandalia, Mo., 
Ironton, Oak Hill, Parrall, Portmouth, Ohio, 
Ottawa, Ill, Stevens Pottery, Ga., $140; 
Salina, Pa., $145; Niles, Ohio, $123; Cutler, 
Utah, $165. 

Buper-Duty: Ironton, Ohio, Vandalia, Mo., 
Olive Hill, Ky., Clearfield, Salina, Winburne, 
Snow Shoe, Pa., New Savage, Md., St. Louis, 
eg Stevens Pottery, Ga., $195; Cutler, Utah, 

Silica Briek (per 1000) 

Standard: Alexandria, Claysburg, Mt. Union, 
Sproul, Pa., Ensley, Ala., Pt. Matilda, Pa., 
Portsmouth, Ohio, Hawstone, Pa., $153; War- 
ren, Niles, Windham, Ohio, Hays, Latrobe, 
Morrisville, Pa., $163; E. Chicago, Ind., Joliet, 
Rockdale, Ill., $168; Lehigh, Utah, $175; Los 
Angeles, $130. z 

Super-Duty: Sproul, Hawstone, Pa., Niles, 
Warren, Windham, Ohio, Leslie, Md., Athens, 
Tex., $157; Morrisville, Hays, Latrobe, Pa., 
ee E. Chicago, Ind., $167; Curtner, Calif., 

Semisilica Brick (per 1000) 
Clearfield, Pa., $140; Philadelphia, $145; 
Woodbridge, N. J., $135. 

Ladle Brick (per 1000) 
Dry Pressed: Alsey, Il., Chester, New Cumber- 
land, W. Va., Freeport, Johnstown, Merrill 
Station, Vanport, Pa., Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
Wellsville, Irondale, New Salisbury, Ohio, 
$96.75; Clearfield, Pa., Portsmouth, Ohio, $102. 
High-Alumina Brick (per 1000) 
50 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
$225; Danville, Ill., $253; Philadelphia, $265; 


Metal Powder 


Aluminum: 


Atomized, 500-Ib 
drum, freight allowed 


geese Pa., $230; Orviston, Snow Shoe, Pa., 
$260. 

60 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
$295; Danville, Ill., $213; Clearfield, Orviston, 
Snow Shoe, Pa., $320; Philadelphia, $325. 

70 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
$335; Danville, Ill., $353; Clearfield, Orviston, 
Snow Shoe, Pa., $360; Philadelphia, $365. 


Sleeves (per 1000) 


Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, Pa., S&t. 
Louis, $188. 

Nozzles (per 1000) 
Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, Pa., St. 
Louis, $310. 


Runners (per 1000) 
Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, Pa., $234. 


Dolomite (per net ton) 


Domestic, dead-burned, bulk, Billmeyer, Blue 
Bell, Williams, Plymouth Meeting, York, Pa., 
Millville, W. Va., Bettsville, Millersville, Mar- 
tin, Woodville, Gibsonburg, Narlo, Ohio, 
$16.75; Thornton, McCook, Ill., $17; Dolly Sid- 
ing, Bonne Terre, Mo., $15.60. 


Magnesite (per net ton) 
Domestic, dead-burned, % in. grains with 
fines: Chewelah, Wash., Luning, Nev., $46; 
% in. grains with fines: Baltimore, $73. 


Fluorspar 


Metallurgical grades, f.o.b. shipping point in 
Iil., Ky., net tons, carloads, effective CaF, 
content 72.5%, $37-$41; 70%, $36-$40; 60%, 
$33-$36.50. Imported, net ton, f.0.b. cars 
point of entry, duty paid, metallurgical grade; 
European, $30-$33, contract; Mexican, all rail, 
duty paid, $25; barge, Brownsville, Tex., $27. 


Electrodes 


Caricts 2.2 csccoes .50 
(Per pound f.o.b. shipping Ton lots ......... 40.50 Threaded with nipple; 
point in ton lots for minus Antimony, 500-Ib lots 42.00* unboxed, f.o.b. plant 
100 mesh, except as noted) Brass, 5000-lb 
Cents dots pee ees 33.00-48.907 E 
Sponge Iron, Swedish: Bronze, 5000-Ib GRAPHIT 
93% Fe: ola reese. 2 49.60-53.707 Tnches Per 
F.o.b. Camden or Copper: Diam Length 100 Ib 
Riverton, N. J., Electrolytic ....-. 14.25* 4.00 
freight allowed Reduced 14.25* 24 payee 
east of Mississippi F BANE ecto ids tee 7.50* 2% 30 alee 
river, ocean bags, Manganese: 3 40 a on 
23,000 Ib and over 11.25 Minus 35 mesh .... 64.00 4 40 Be 
Sponge Iron, Domestic, Minus 100 mesh .... 70.00 5% 40 os 
98% Fe: Minus 200 mesh .... 75.00 6 60 paee 
Deld. east of Nickel, unannealed ... 74.00 7 60 oes 
Mississippi River Nickel-Silver, 5000-Ib 8, 9, 10 60 pain 
23,000 lb and over 11.25 Sols oe st es 50.99-55.407 12 72 ee 
460) mesh > .- oo 9.10 Phosphor-Copper, 5000- 14 60 ae 
40 mesh ........-- 8.10 isilotere oot oe cossos 61.80 16 es aoe 
Electrolytic Iron, Copper (atomized) 5000- 17 os HER 
Melting stock, 99.87% Ii lotsa. secce 42.30-50.807 18 Je hex 
Fe, irregular frag- Sivonen ao cee Sete 47.50 20 Fr oon 
ments of % in. x Solieras encase eae as 7.00% 24 
MoS I, cccccceses 23.75 Stainless Steel, 304 ... gs 
(In contract lots of 240 tons Stainless Steel, 316 ... $1.26 
price is 22.75c) dite aero eee 14.00* CARBON 
Annealed, 99.5% Fe... 36.50 Zine, 5000-lb lots 19.00-32.20t 
Unannealed (99 + % Tungsten: Dollars g 60 14.25 
Manistee nea es 2 oie 36.00 Melting grade, 99% 10 60 13.80 
Unannealed (99 + % 60 to 200 mesh, 12 60 14.75 
Fe) (minus 325 nominal: 14 60 14.75 
mesh) ...---+---- -00 1000 Ib and over ... 3.15 14 72 12.55 
Powder Flakes (minus Less than 1000 Ib.... 3.30 17 60 12.65 
16, plus 100 mesh).. 29.00 Chromium, electrolytic 17 72 12.10 
Carbonyl Iron: 99.8% Cr, min 20 90 11.55 
98.1-99.9%, 3 to 20 mi- metallic basis ..... 5.00 24 72, 84 11.95 
crone, depending on —_—_—— 24 96 12.10 
grade, 93.00-290.00 in *Plus cost of metal. +De- 30 84 12.00 
standard 200-Ib contain- pending on composition. tDe- 35, 40 110 11.60 
rs; all minus 200 mesh pending on mesh. 40 100 12.50 


eee 


Imported Steel 


(Base per 100 Ib, landed, duty paid, based 


on current ocean rates. Any increase in these 


rates is for buyer’s account. Source of shipment: Western continental European countries. ) 


Deformed Bars, Intermediate, ASTM-A 305... 
Bar Size Angles ...-----+++rresreerrrrsrts 
Structural Angles ...-+---+ss reer errr ster 
FPeAMM oo ocee ocin own csen poss wecsies cere 
Giarméls 22: ain cce a eis oe an oc on encnnenc cece ue 
Plates (basic bessemer) .-------+++-++++*"" 
GlinclareL Re scone ret tos ca cseain oe semeek ce 
Sheets, C.R. (drawing quality) ..--++---+-- 
Furring Channels, C.R., 1000 ft, % x 0.30 Ib 

DOr Eb Bac ttie nae er eine 9 ie pes er eS 
Barbed Wire (f) ----++--+rr re rscr rte 
Merchant Bars -.------er-<e oreo 02-007 rns 
Hot-Rolled Bands ...-----++--+e--*"5° sous 


Wire Rods, Thomas Commercial No. 5 .. 


Wire Rods, O.H. Cold Heading Quality No. 5.. 
Bright Common Wire Nails (8) v---e0- o2 ee 


North South Gulf West 

Atlantic Atlantic Coast Coast 
$5.10 $5.10 $5.06 $5.45 
er 5.00 5.00 4.90 5.33 
5.00 5.00 4.90 5.33 
5.06 5.06 4.96 5.40 
5.06 5.06 4.96 5.40 
6.62 6.62 6.62 6.94 
8.20 8.20 8.20 8.50 
8.75 8.75 8.75 9.12 
25.71 25.59 25.59 26.46 
6.60 6.60 6.60 6.95 
5.40 5.40 5.35 5.90 
7.15 7.15 7.15 7.55 
5.15 5.28 5.10 5.45 
6.05 6.18 6.00 6.30 
7.89 7.75 7.67 8.26 


+Per 82 lb net reel. Per 100-Ib kegs, 20d nails and heavier. 


January 26, 1959 


Ores 
Lake Superior Iron Ore 


(Prices effective for the 1958 shipping season, 
gross ton, 51.50% iron natural rail of vessel, 
lower lake ports.) 
Mesabi bessemer ......--sescseereereee 
Mesabi nonbessemer ...-....--. 
Old Range bessemer ........-- 
Old Range nonbessemer 
Open-hearth lump .........- 
High PhoS .......sceeec cece cess ccercces 
The foregoing prices are based on upper lake 
rail freight rates, lake vessel freight rates, 
handling and unloading charges, and taxes 
thereon, which were in effect Jan. 30, 1957, 
and inereases or decreases after that date are 
absorbed by the seller. 
Eastern Local Iron Ore 

Cents per unit, deld. E, Pa. 

New Jersey, foundry and basic 62-64% 
concentrates ......ecccccececsces 18.00-19.00 
Foreign Iron Ore 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ports 
Swedish basic, 65% ...-++--+-eceerereees 23.00 

N. African hematite (spot) - 
Brazilian iron ore, 68.5% 
Tungsten Ore 
Net ton, unit 
Foreign wolframite, good commercial 


Uae oe co cinloele sci -aieisceieysicfe $12.25-$12.50* 
Domestic, concentrates f.o.b. milling 
POINES. cise cie oso eieiere ew cis a so vieieivi 16.00-17.007 


*Before duty. ~Nominal. 

Manganese Ore 
Mn 46-48%, Indian (export tax included) 
$1.10 per long ton unit, c.i.f. U. S. ports, 
duty for buyer’s account; other than Indian, 
nominal; contracts by negotiation. 

Chrome Ore 
Gross ton, f.o.b. cars New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Charleston, S. C., plus ocean 
freight differential for delivery to Portland, 
Oreg., Tacoma, Wash. 

Indian and Rhodesian 


AGO CSAs a ole oroiele a I ce $42.00-44.00 
AS F281 Bees laeie creteisiainicsisieeinie 38.00-40.00 
AS% NO TAtlO bcc nis oeescensce nee 29.00-31.00 
South African Transvaal 
44% NO Tatio ......---+0% RIED 22.00-23.00 
48% NO TAtio .....2e cece eescerces 29.00-31.00 
Turkish 
GROG Ss Ee ao. oan ARCA SPO ea 51.00-55.00 
Domestic 
Rail nearest seller 
18% B21» spoptiace oo Welz women eee inoainthe 39.00 
Molybdenum 
Sulfide concentrate, per lb of Mo content, 
mines, unpacked ...-++-++-+++e+seerre? 1.23: 


Antimony Ore 
Per short ton unit of Sb content, c.i.f. seaboard 
FO-55 I) Miclna cis oleae sine pelea amare oCri= $2.25-2.40 
BOGE 9G. « ciirae cls Siaucioke «miata aie! alevelege 6 wins 2.50-3.10 


Domestic ....----eeee+> Parcs cis mere aie 31.00 


Metallurgical Coke 


Price per net ton 
Beehive Ovens 


Connellsville, Pa., furnace ....---- $14.75-15.25 
Connellsville, Pa., foundry .....--- 18.00-18.50 
Oven Foundry Coke 
Birmingham, Ovens ...----+----++++-+++%° $30.35 

Cincinnati, deld. ..-------+++++++s0%° 33.34 
Buffalo, OvenS ...-----+-+-eeeseer er eee 32.00 
Detroit, Ovens ..- 0. -- 2+ sere tee ot wees 32.00 

Pontiac, Mich., deld. ..------++--++-> 33.95 

Saginaw, Mich., deld. .....---------- 35.53 
Brie, Pa., OVENS ..- 25002 -erse: ener nee 32.00 
Everett, Mass., ovens: 

New England, deld. ...----.-----++-- 33.55* 
Indianapolis, OvenS .....---+-+--+e+s+0++ 31.25 
Ironton, Ohio, OVENS ..---- tee ee reer eeee 31.00 

Cincinnati, deld. Peete Cae taere sinh BeeOe 
Kearny, N. J., ovens ....------+++--++> 31.25 
Milwaukee, OVENS ....--- 20-2 ee ee eects 32.00 


Neville Island (Pittsburgh), Pa., ovens.. 30.75 


Painesville, Ohio, ovens ..---.--- Se ciaisnesOU. 

Cleveland, deld. ...-..------+se+eseeee 34.19 
Philadelphia, OVENS ...-++--eee reer ee ees 31.00 
St. Louis, OVENS . 2... cere ee cee eres 33.00 
St. Paul, OVENS ......- 00 sete ce cece eres 31.25 

Chicago, deld. ...-..--0----+eeeeer eee 34.73 
Swadeland: Pal ovensi eee eee roe 08 


Terre Haute, Ind., ovems ......--++---- 31.25 


#Or within $5.15 freight zone from works. 


Coal Chemicals 


(Representative prices) 
Cents per gal., f.o.b. tank cars or 
tank trucks, plant 


Pure benzene ......--e ee cece cere ce eeeee 31.00 
Xylene, industrial BTAS 2 icccvscrcscces 29.00 
ETEOSOLE. “. sale oc ste calc vic oe w.usinlee are ieib\o 8 22.00 
Naphthalene, 78 deg ..------++s++2+++-> 7.00 


Phenol, 90 per cent grade ...-.------:- 15.56 
Per net ton bulk, f.o.b. cars or trucks, plant 
Ammonium sulfaie, regular grade ....-- $42.00 


——— 
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Ferroalloys 


MANGANESE ALLOYS 


Spiegeleisen: Carlot, per gross ton, Palmerton, 
Neville Island, Pa. 21-23% Mn, $105; 19-21% 
Mn, 1-3% Si, $102.50; 16-19% Mn, $100.50. 


Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 74-76%, C 7% 
approx) base price per net ton, $245, Johns- 
town, Duquesne, Sheriden, Neville Island, Pa.; 
Alloy, W. Va.; Ashtabula, Marietta, O.; Shef- 
field, Ala.; Portland, Oreg. Add or subtract 
$2 for each 1% or fraction thereof of con- 
tained manganese over 76% or under 74%, 
respectively. (Mn 79-81%). Lump $253 per net 
ton, f.o.b. Anaconda or Great Falls, Mont. 
Add $2.60 for each 1% above 81%; subtract 
$2.60 for each 1% below 79%, fractions in 
proportion to nearest 0.1%. 


High-Grade Low-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 
85-95%). Carload, lump, bulk, max 0.07% 
C, 35.1c per lb of contained Mn, carload 
packed 36.4c, ton lots 37.9c, less ton 39.1c. 
Delivered. Deduct 1.5¢c for max 0.15% C 
grade from above prices, 3c for max 0.03% 
C, 3.5¢c for max 0.5% C, and 6.5c for max 
75% C—max 7% Si. Special Grade: (Mn 
90% min, C 0.07% max, P 0.06% max). 
Add 2.05¢ to the above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Medium-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%, 
C 1.25-1.5%, Si 1.5% max). Carload, lump, 
bulk, 25.5¢c per lb of contained Mn, packed, 
carload 26.8c, ton lot 28.4c, less ton 29.6c. 
Delivered. Spot,add 0.25c. 


Manganese Metal: 2” x D (Mn 95.5% min, Fe 
2% max, Si 1% max, C 0.2%). Car- 
load, lump, bulk, 45c per lb of metal; packed, 
45.75c; ton lot 47.25c; less ton lot 49.25c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 2c. 


Electrolytic Manganese Metal: Min carload, 
bulk, 33.25c; 2000 lb to min carload, 36c; less 
ton, 38c; 50 lb cans, add 0.5c per lb. Premium 
for hydrogen-removed metal, 0.75c per Ib. 
Prices are f.o.b. cars, Knoxville, Tenn., freight 
allowed to St. Louis or any point east of 
Mississippi River; or f.o.b. Marietta, O., freight 
allowed. 


Silicomanganese: (Mn 65-68%). Carload ,lump, 
bulk 1.50% C grade, 18-20% Si, 12.8c per 
lb of alloy. Packed, c.l. 14c, ton 14.45c, 
less ton 15.45c, f.o.b. Alloy, W. Va.; Ashta- 
bula, Marietta, O.; Sheffield, Ala.; Port- 
land, Oreg. For 2% C grade, Si 15-17%, de- 
duct 0.2c from above prices. For 3% grade, 
Si 12-14.5%, deduct 0.4c from above prices. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


TITANIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrotitanium, Low-Carbon: (Ti 20-25%, Al 
3.5% max, Si 4% max, C 0.10% max). 
Contract, ton lot, 2” x D, $1.50 per lb of 
contained Ti; less ton to 300 Ib, $1.55. (Ti 38- 
43%, Al 8% max, Si 4% max, C 0.10% max). 
Ton lot $1.35, less ton to 300 Ib $1.37, f.0.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to St. 
Louis. 


Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: (Ti 15-18%, C 
6-8%). Contract min c.l. $240 per ton, f.o.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to desti- 
nations east of Mississippi River and north of 
Baltimore and St. Louis. Spot, $245. 


Ferrotitanium, Medium-Carbon: (Ti 17-21%, C 
2-4%). Contract, c.l. $290 per ton, f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight not exceeding St. 
Louis rate allowed. Spot, $295. 


CHROMIUM ALLOYS 


High-Carbon  Ferrochrome: Contract, c.l. 
lump, bulk 28.75c per lb of contained Cr; c.l. 
packed 30.30c, ton lot 32.05c; less ton 33.45c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: Cr 63-66% (Sim- 
plex), carload, lump, bulk, C 0.025% max, 
36.75c per lb contained Cr; 0.010% max, 
37.75c. Ton lot, add 3.5c; less ton, add 5.2c. 
Delivered. 


Cr 67-71%, carload, lump, bulk, C 0.02% 
max, 41.00c per lb contained Cr; 0.025% max, 
39.75c; 0.05% max, 39.00c; 0.10% max, 
38.50c; 0.20% max, 38.25c; 0.50% max, 
38.00c; 1.0% max, 37.75c; 1.5% max, 37.50c; 
2.0% max, 37.25c. Ton lot, add 3.4c; less ton 
lot, add 5.1c. Delivered. 


Foundry Ferrochrome, High-Carbon: (Cr 61- 
66%, C 5-7%, Si 7-10%). Contract, c.l., 2 in. 
x D, bulk 30.8c per lb of contained Cr. 
Packed, c.l. 32.4c, ton 34.2c, less ton 35.7c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 
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Foundry Ferrosilicon Chrome: (Cr 50-54%, 
Si 28-32%, C 1.25% max). Contract, car- 
load packed, 8M x D, 21.25c per lb*of alloy, 
ton lot 22.50c; less ton lot 23.70c. Delivered. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


Ferrochrome-Silicon: Cr. 39-41%, Si 42-45%, 
C 0.05% max or Cr 33-36%, Si 45-48%, C 
0.05% max. Carload, lump, bulk, 3” x down 
and 2” x down, 28.25c per lb contained Cr, 
14.60c per lb contained Si, 0.75” x down 
29.40c per lb contained Cr, 14.60c per lb con- 
tained Si. 


Chromium Metal, Electrolytic: Commercial 
grade, (Cr 99.8% min, metallic basis, Fe 0.2% 
max). Contract, carlot, packed 2” x D plate 
(about %” thick) $1.15 per lb, ton lot $1.17, 
less ton lot $1.19. Delivered. Spot, add 5c. 


VANADIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrovanadium: Open-hearth grade (V_ 50- 
55%, Si 8% max, C 3% max). Contract, any 
quantity, $3.20 per lb of contained V. De- 
livered. Spot, add 10c. Special Grade: (V 50- 
55% or 70-75%, Si 2 % max, C 0.5% max) 
$3.30. High Speed Grade: (V 50-55% or 70- 
75%, Si 1.50% max, C 0.20% max) $3.40. 


Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1 $1.05 per Ib; 
No. 79, 50c, freight allowed. 


Vanadium Oxide: Contract less carload lot, 
packed, $1.38 per lb contained V.,0,, freight 
allowed. Spot, add 5c. 


SILICON ALLOYS 


50% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 14.6c per lb of contained Si. Packed c.1l. 
17.1c, ton lot 18.55c, less ton 20.20c, f.o.b. 
Alloy, W. Va.: Ashtabula, Marietta, 0O.; 
Sheffield, Ala.; Portland, Oreg. Spot, add 
0.45c. 


Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.40% 
max). Add 1.45¢ to 50% ferrosilicon prices. 


65% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 15.75c per lb contained silicon. Packed, 
c.l. 17.75c, ton lot 19.55c, less ton 20.9c. De- 
livered. Spot, add 0.35c. 


15% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 16.9c per lb of contained Si. Packed, 
c.l. 18.8c, ton lot 20.45c, less ton 21.7c. De- 
livered. Spot, add 0.3c. 


90% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 20c per lb of contained Si. Packed c.l. 
21.65c, ton lot 23.05c, less ton 24.1c. Deliv- 
ered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicon Metal: (98% min Si, 1.00% max Fe, 
0.07% max Ca). C.l. lump, bulk, 21.5c per lb 
of Si. Packed, c.l. 23.15c, ton lot 24.45c, less 
ton 25.45¢c. Add 0.5¢ for max 0.03% Ca grade. 
Add 0.5c for 0.50% Fe grade analyzing min 
98.25% min Si. 


Alsifer: (Approx 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe). 
Contract, basis f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
lump, carload, bulk, 9.85c per lb of alloy; 
ton lot, packed, 10.85c. 


ZIRCONIUM ALLOYS 


12-15% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 12-15%, Si 39- 
43%, C 0.20% max). Contract, c.l. lump, 
bulk, 9.25c per lb of alloy. Packed, c.l. 10.45c, 
ton lot 11.6c, less ton 12.45c. Delivered. Spot, 
add 0.25c. 


35-40% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 35-40%, Si 47- 
52%, Fe 8-12%, C 0.50% max). Contract, 
carload, lump, packed 27.25c per lb of alloy, 
ton lot 28.4c, less ton 29.65c. Freight allowed. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


BORON ALLOYS 


Ferroboron: 100 lb or more packed (B 17.50% 
min, Si 1.50% max, Al 0.50% max, C 0.50% 
max). Contract, 100 lb or more 1” x D, $1.20 
per lb of alloy; less than 100 lb $1.30. De- 
livered. Spot, add 5c. F.o.b. Washington, Pa., 
prices, 100 lb and over are as follows: Grade 
A (10-14% B) 85c per lb; Grade B (14-18% 
B) $1.20; Grade C (19% min B) $1.50. 


Borosil: (3 to 4 % B, 40 to 45% Si). Carload, 
bulk, lump, or 3” x D, $5.25 per lb of con- 
tained B. Packed, carload $5.40, ton to c.l. 
$5.50, less ton $5.60. Delivered. 


Carbortam: (B 1 to 2%). Contract, lump, car- 
load $320 per ton, f.o.b. Suspension Bridge, 
N. Y., freight allowed same as high-carbon 
ferrotitanium. 


CALCIUM ALLOYS 


Calcium-Manganese-Silicon: (Ca 16-20%, Mn 
14-18% and Si 53-59%) Contract, carload, 
lump, bulk 23c per lb of alloy, carload packed 
24.25c, ton lot 26.15c, less ton 27.15c. De- 
livered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Calcium-Silicon: (Ca 30-33%, Si 60-65%, Fe 
1.5-3%). Contract, carload, lump, bulk 24¢ 
per lb of alloy, carload packed 25.65c, ton 
lot 27.95c, less ton 29.45c. Delivered. Spot, add 
0.25c. 


BRIQUETTED ALLOYS 


Chromium’ Briquets: (Weighing approx 3% 
lb each and containing 2 lb of Cr). Contract, 
carload, bulk 19.60c per lb of briquet, in bags 
20.70c; 3000 Ib to c.l. pallets 20.80c; 2000 
lb to e¢.l. in bags 21.90c; less than 2000 
lb in bags 22.80c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for 
notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx 
3 lb and containing 2 lb of Mn). Contract, 
carload, bulk 14.8c per lb of briquet; c.l., 
packed, bags 16c; 3000 lb to c.l., pallets 16c; 
2000 lb to c.l., bags 17.2c; less ton 18.1c. 
Delivered. Add 0.25c for notching. Spot, add 
0.25c. 


Silicomanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx 
3% lb and containing 2 lb of Mn and approx 
% lb of Si). Contract, c.l. bulk 15.1c per 
lb of briquet; c.l. packed, bags 16.3c, 3000 lb 
to c.l., pallets 16.3c; 2000 lb to c.l., bags 
17.5c; less ton 18.4c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for 
notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicon Briquets: (Large size—weighing ap- 
prox 5 lb and containing 2 lb of Si and small 
sizes, weighing approx 2% lb and containing 
1 1b of Si). Contract, carload, bulk 8c per lb 
of briquet; packed, bags 9.2c; 3000 lb to c.l., 
pallets 9.6c; 2000 lb to c.l., bags 10.8c; less 
ton 11.7c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Molybdic-Oxide Briquets: (Containing 2% Ib 
of Mo each). $1.49 per lb of Mo contained, 
f.o.b. Langeloth, Pa. 


Titanium Briquets: Ti 98.27%, $1 per lb, f.o.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


TUNGSTEN ALLOYS 


Ferrotungsten: (70-80%). 5000 lb W or more 
$2.15 per lb (nominal) of contained W. De- 
livered. 


OTHER FERROALLOYS 


Ferrocolumbium: (Cb 50-60%, Si 8% max, 
C 0.4% max). Ton lots 2” x D, $4 per lb of 
contained Cb; less ton lots $4.05 (nominal). 
Delivered. 


Ferrotantalum Columbium: (Cb 40% approx, 
Ta 20% approx, and Cb plus Ta 60% min, C 
0.30% max). Ton lots 2” x D, $3.80 per lb 
of contained Cb plus Ta, delivered; less ton 
lots $3.85 (nominal). 


SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, Mn 5-7%, Zr 5-7%, 
Fe 20% approx). Contract, c.l. packed %4-in. x 
12 M 20.00c per lb of alloy, ton lot 21.15c, 
less ton 22.40c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Graphidox No. 4: (Si 48-52%, Ca 5-7%, Ti 9- 
11%). C.l. packed, 20c per Ib of alloy, tom 
lot 21.15c; less ton lot 22.4¢, f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to St. Louis. 


V-5 Foundry Alloy: (Cr 38-42%, Si 17-19%, 
Mn 8-11%). C.1. packed 18.45¢ per lb of alloy; 
ton lot 19.95c; less ton lot 21.20c, f.o.b. 
cd Sai Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to St. 
ouis. 


Simanal: (Approx 20% each Si, Mn, Al; bal 
Fe). Lump, carload, bulk 19.25c. Packed e.1l. 
20.25c, 2000 lb to c.l. 21.25c; less than 2000 
Ib 21.75c per Ib of alloy. Delivered. 


Ferrophosphorus: ('23-25% based on 24% P 
content with unitage of $5 for each 1% of P 
above or below the base). Carload, bulk, f.o.b. 
sellers’ works, Mt. Pleasant, Siglo, Tenn., $120 
per gross ton. 


Ferromolybdenum: (55-75%). Per lb of con- 
tained Mo, in 200-lb container, f.0.b. Lange- 
loth and Washington, Pa. $1.76 in all sizes 
except powdered which is $1.82. 


Technical Molybdic-Oxide: Per lb of contained 


Mo, in cans, $1.47; in bags, $1.46, f.o.b. 
Langeloth and Washington, Pa. 
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STEELMAKING SCRAP PRICE COMPOSITE 


Based on No. 1 heavy melting grade at Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, and eastern Pennsylvania—Compiled by STESL. 


Jan. 21, Week Month Year Dec. 
1959 Ago Ago Ago Avg. 
$40.67 $40.33 $39.67 $34.25 $39.47 


Scrap Prices, Page 112 


Pittsburgh—Trading is slow, but 


the market remains firm. Prime 


grades are up $1 on the basis of a 


_ broker’s purchase for a mill on the 
edge of the district. Dealers are en- 
couraged by reports that steel con- 
 sumers are starting to build inven- 
_ tories. 


Chicago—Scrap appears headed 


into another listless period, with 


prices essentially unchanged. De- 


mand is not improving to the ex- 


tent steelmaking operations are ris- 


ing. The Chicago area has eight 


idle blast furnaces, and any appreci- 
able price rise on the important 
steelmaking grades of scrap would 
tend to increase use of hot metal in 
preference to scrap in meeting melt- 
ing needs. 

Philadelphia—The market shows 
signs of strength, but there have 
been no price changes over the past 
week. One major market interest 
predicts higher prices by weekend. 
Export business is described as “vig- 
orous.” 

New York—New strength is re- 
ported in the local market. Export 
business is expected to swing up 
this week. The rising optimism in 
the market is reflected in higher 
broker buying prices. 


Tanuary 26. 1959 


Scrap Advances Despite Slow Buying 


-STEEL’s composite on No. 1 heavy melting advances for the 
second straight week, rising another 34 cents to $40.67. 
Mill interest limited though ingot operations climb 


Boston—Prices on No. | heavy 
melting, No. 1 bundles, and No. | 
busheling are up $2 a ton. The 
higher quotations are based on mod- 
erate buying for eastern Pennsyl- 
vania delivery. 

Cleveland — Rising steelmaking 
operations here and in the Valley 
are lending a measure of strength 
in the scrap market. The Cleveland 
district ingot rate last week advanced 
11/4 points to 85 per cent of capacity, 
while the Valley rate advanced 1 
point to 65 per cent. Dealers are 
confident that further rise in opera- 
tions will soon necessitate substan- 
tial mill buying of scrap. 

Buffalo—Rising steel production 
is prompting scrapmen to view the 
market more optimistically, though 
the steelmakers have not entered 
the market for substantial tonnage. 

Cincinnati—Prices are unchanged; 
brokers are filling out their first-of- 
the-month orders. February buying 
may bring another price advance, 
possibly of $1 to $2 a ton. 

St. Louis — The market is firm, 
and prices appear to be headed up- 
ward. Mills and foundries are in- 
creasing their orders, and bad 
weather is retarding collecting and 
processing. ‘The movement of ton- 
nage to the mills is slimmer. 


Birmingham — Some consumers 
filled their January needs early in 
the month and have been out of 
the market since. Others, partic- 
ularly foundries, are buying limited 
quantities. 

Houston—Brokers’ buying prices 
are unchanged. Texas mill demand 
for February shipment tonnage is 
limited, but a major Mexican mill 
has contracted for moderate ton- 
nages of No. | and No. 2 heavy 
melting steel to be shipped to it 
through March. It paid $40 for 
the No. 1 steel and $37 for the 
No. 2, delivered the border. At 
Eagle Pass, Tex., brokers’ buying 
prices for a Mexican mill have been 
reduced to $28 for No. 1 steel, $26 
for No. 2, and $20 for No. 2 
bundles. 

San Francisco—The local market 
is inactive, and prices are un- 
changed. Leading area steelmakers 
are quoting $32-$34 on No. | heavy 
melting, $30-$32 on No. 2 heavy 
melting, and $30-$32 for No. 1 
bundles. 

Los Angeles—Some scrap ton- 
nages are moving to Japan from 


(Please turn to Page 117) 
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lron and Steel Scrap 


STEELMAKING SCRAP 
COMPOSITE 

Athol, Al $40.67 

Jan. 14 . 40.33 

Dec. Avg. 39.47 

Jan. 1958 34.10 

Jan. 1954 29.05 


Based on No. 1 heavy melting 
grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
and eastern Pennsylvania. 


PITTSBURGH 
No. 1 heavy melting.. 43 .00-44.00 
No. 2 heavy ee 35.00-36.00 
No. 1 dealer bundles. 44.00-45.00 
No. 2 bundles)... s... 31.00-32.00 
No. 1 busheling ....... 43 .00-44.00 
No. 1 factory bundles.. 48.00-49.00 
Machine shop turnings. 20.00-21.00 
Mixed borings, ea 20.00-21.00 
Short shovel turnings . 25.00-26.00 
Cast iron borings ...... 25.00-26.00 
Cut structurals: 

2 ttrand under ren 49.00-50.00 

SPL lengths cuephatereter 48.00-49.00 
Heavy turnings ........ 35.00-36.00 


Punchings & plate scrap 49.00-50.00 
Electric furnace bundles 49.00-50.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola 44.00-45.00 
Stove plate 41.00-42.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 31.00-32.00 
Clean auto cast 39.00-40.00 
Drop broken machinery 51.00-52.00 


Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 46.00-47.00 


Rails, 2 ft and under.. 56.00-57.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 57.00-58.00 
Random allsiyeen -. 54.00-55.00 
Railroad specialties - - 50.00-51.00 
Angles, splice bars .... 50.00-51.00 
Rails; rerolling, <5... 58.00-59.00 


Stainless Steel Scrap 
18-8 bundles & solids. .225.00-230.00 


f8-Saturnine serene sere 125.00-130.00 
430 bundles & solids. ..125.00-130.00 
430) bundles synch ate on 55.00-65.00 
CHICAGO 

No. 1 hvy melt, indus. 43.00-44.00 
No. 1 heavy melt, dealer 41.00-42.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 36.00-37.00 
No. 1 factory bundles.. 46.00-47.00 
No, 1 dealer bundles... 43.00-44.00 
WOS GG UND 6 canker 30.00-31.00 
No. 1 busheling, indus.. 43.00-44.00 
No. 1 busheling, dealer 41.00-42.00 
Machine shop turnings. 21.00-22.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 23.00-24.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 23.00-24.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 23.00-24.00 
Cut structurals, 3 ft .. 48.00-49.00 
Punchings & plate scrap 49.00-50.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola 47 .00-48.00 
Stove plate 44.00-45.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 38.00-39.00 
Clean auto cast... 2... 55.00-56.00 
Drop broken machinery.. 55.00-56.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 45.00-46.00 
RR. malleable wi. tr... 57.00-58.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under.. 58.00-59.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 59.00-60.00 
Angles, splice bars .... 54.00-55.00 
AICS RM Me rial ares emi 69.00-70.00 
Rails, rerolling sc. « 62.00-63.00 


Stainless Steel Scrap 


18-8 bundles & solids. .215.00-220.00 
LS-Saturnings en: 115.00-120.00 
430 bundles & solids. .115.00-120.00 


430 turnings .......... 45.00-50.00 
YOUNGSTOWN 

No. 1 heavy melting .. 43.00-44.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 29.00-30.00 
INGOs ‘busheling, ...... 43.00-44.00 
INGOs dL DUN GCS Hires... « 43.00-44.00 
INO. 2a DUNGIeSH iy rere... - 29.00-30.00 
Machine shop eae 15.00-16.00 
Short shovel turnings. 20.00-21.00 
Cast iron borings 20.00-21.00 
Low phos. 43.00-44.00 


Electric furnace t bundles 43.00-44.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 44.00-45.00 
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Consumer prices per gross ton, 


STEEL, Jan. 21, 1959. Changes 

CLEVELAND 
No. 1 heavy melting.... 40.00-41.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 25.00-26.00 
No. 1 factory bundles... 43.00-44.00 
No. 1 bundles ......... 40.00-41.00 
No. 2 bundles ........ 28.50-29.50 
No. 1 busheling ...7... 40.00-41.00 
Machine shop turrings 14.00-15.00 
Short shovel turnings. 20.00-21.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 20.00-21.00 
Cast iron borings ...... 20.00-21.00 
Cut foundry steel 39.00-40.00 
Cut structurals, plates 

2 ft and under .%.. 48.00-49.00 
Low phos, punchings ge 

plate WS Pte Mears 41.00-42.00 
Alloy free, short shovel 

tULHIN GS erate strapetersce 22 00-23.00 
Electric furnace bundles. 40.00-41.00 

Cast Iron Grades 
INiGwa LetCit pol memes 45.00-46.00 
Charging box cast .... 37.00-38.00 
Heavy breakable cast ... 37.00-38.00 
Stove plate |.......... 43 00-44.00 
Unstripped motor blocks. 33.00-34.00 
Brake Shoes ee ciscictstaisine 36.00-37.00 
Clean auto cast ...... 49.00-50.00 
Burnt cast: <2... 33.00-34.00 
Drop broken machinery... 50.00-51.00 
Railroad Scrap 

Ret malleable avec ieriens 63.00-64.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under.. 57.00-58.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 58.00-59.00 
Rails, random epee 52.00-53.00 
Cast steel ... 49.00-50.00 
Railroad specialties — 50.00-51.00 
WinNcut tires arecier erslor 43.00-44.00 
Angles, splice bars ... 50.00-51.00 
Rails, rerolling ........ 56.00-57.00 


Stainless Steel 
(Brokers’ buying prices; f.0.b. 
shipping point) 


18-8 bundles, solids... .205.00-215.00 
TS=Se turnings. Voce se 115.00-120.00 


430 clips, bundles, 

solids be eeniontneeena LO. 00-0 20500) 
430 turnings .......... 40.00-50.00 
ST. LOUIS 

(Brokers’ buying prices) 
No. 1 heavy melting... 37.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 35.00 
Noz 2 bundles: \...).-2.%- 39.00 
WO, BAGS. Sects on oe 28.00 
No. 1 busheling ...... 39.00 
Machine shop turnings. 19 .00+ 
Short shovel turnings ... 21.00+ 
Cast Iron Grades 
INO wl ECUD Olam apie erences 48.00 
Charging box cast ..... 40.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 38.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 39.00 
Clean auto cast ....... 48.00 
STOVE MDIACC IN stele ateneie) eet 44.00 
Railroad Scrap 

No. 1 R.R. heavy melt.. 45.50 
Rails, 18 in. and under. 52.007 
Rails, random lengths. . 47.50 
Rails, rerolling .....++. 8.00 
Angles, splice bars .... 47.00 
BIRMINGHAM 
No. 1 heavy melting... 33.00-34.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 27.00-28.00 
INo.. 2 pundles ......... 33.00-34.00 
No. 2 bundles 21.00-22.00 
INO™ Lespushelin sires 33.00-34.00 
@ast iron) borings’ 2. ..). 14.00-15.00 
Machine shop turnings. 21.00-22.00 
Short shovel turnings... 22.00-23.00 
Bars, crops and plates. 42.00-43.00 
Structurals & plates ... 41.00-42.00 


Electric furnace bundles 37.00-38.00 
Electric furnace: 
2 ft and under 
3 ft and under 


35.00-36.00 
34.00-35.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola 53.00-54.00 
Stover Plate: cc. neersie/ sere 53.00-54.00 
Charging box cast .... 29.00-30.00 


Unstripped motor blocks 40.00-41.00 
No. 1 wheels ... 41.00-42.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 
Rails, 18 in. and under 
Rails, rerolling wis Abe, ole 
Rails, random lengths. 
Angles, splice bars .... 


38.00-39.00 
47.00-48.00 
56.00-57.00 
42.00-43.00 
42.00-43.00 


except as otherwise noted, including 


shown in italics. 
PHILADELPHIA 
No. 1 heavy melting .. 36.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 33.00 
No, 1 bundles 37.00 
No. 2 bundles .......- 23.50-24.50 
No. 1 busheling ...... 36.00 
Electric furnace bundles 38.00-39.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 18.007 
Short shovel turnings .. 22.00 
Machine shop turnings. 19.00 
Heavy turnings ....... 30.00 
Structurals & plate .... 41.00-42.00 
Couplers, springs, wheels 44.00 
Rail crops, 2 ft & under 57.00-58.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 cupola ........ 39.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 41.00 
Malleable ......+-++e+. 62.00 
Drop broken machinery 48.00-49.00 
NEW YORK 
(Brokers’ ade Lai 
Ne 1 heavy melting.. 28.00-29.00 
JA yey ice 25.00-26.00 
Wo A bundles: tore we 28.00-29.00 
ae Prdles Bi ee ors 17.00-18.00 
Reine shop turnings.. 10.00-11.00 
Mixed borings, turnings. 13.00-14.00 
Short shovel turnings ... 14.00-15.00 
Low phos. (structurals 
(PVA UATE rere caer AC 34.00-35.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
DT CUPOLA ee eee 35.00-36.00 
seen co motor blocks. bee 00-24.00 
Heavy breakable ...... 00-33.00 
Stainless Steel 
18-8 sheets, clips, 

SONGS) iis cate ws clerMdiere 185.00-190.00 
18-8 borings, turnings . 85.00-90.00 
410 sheets, clips, solids. 55.00-60.00 
430 sheets, clips, solids 75.00-80.00 
BUFFALO 
No. 1 heavy melting ... 35.00-36.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 29.00-30.00 
No. 1 bundles 35.00-36.00 
No. 2 bundles 25.00-26.00 
No. 1 busheling ...... 35.00-36.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 17.00-18.00 
Machine shop turnings. 15.00-16.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 19.00-20.00 
Cast iron borings 17.00-18.00 


Low phos. structurals ‘and 
plate, 2 ft and under 42.00-43.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
(F.0.b. shipping point) 
INOWe Ll weupolameranesie 43.00-44.00 
No. 1 machinery ...... 47.00-48.00 
Railroad Scrap 


Rails, random lengths.. 47.00-48.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under 53.00-54.00 
Railroad specialties ... 42.00-43.00 


CINCINNATI 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.0.b. 
shipping point) 


No. 1 heavy melting .. 38.00-39.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 33.00-34.00 
No. 1 bundles 38.00-39.00 
No.2 bundles’, osin.4:.0 25.00-26.00 
No: | 1, busheling’ . 55.5. 38.00-39.00 
Machine shop turnings. 19.00-20.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 20.00-21 00 
Short shovel turnings .. 22.00-23.00 
Cast iron borings ...... 19.00-20.00 
Low. phos, 28™int 25... < 46.00-47.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No.1) cupola oss. 45.00-46.00 
Heavy breakable cast .. 39.00-40.00 
Charging box cast .... 38.00-39.00 


Drop broken machinery 47.00-48.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 43.00-44.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 55.00-56.00 
Rails, random lengths.. 49.00-50.00 


HOUSTON 
(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. cars) 


No. 1 heavy melting... 33.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 30.00 
No. 1 bundles 33.00 
INO: (2) bundles i.10) 06. 23.00+ 
Machine shop turnings. 17.00 
Short shovel turnings. . 20.00 
Low phos. plates & 
Structuralsieey secs ss. 39.007 
Cast Iron Grades 
INO LCupOl ai arercetotereasrots 42.00 
Heavy breakable ...... 27.00-28.007 
Foundry malleable 37.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 33.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 33.007 


brokers’ commission, a8 reported to 


BOSTON 


(Brokers’ buying eee f.o.b. 
shipping point) 


. 1 heavy meltin 27.00-28.00 
Me 2 eae melting. . 20.00-21.00 
No. 1 bundles .......-- 27.00-28.00 
No. 1 aie kasd TO ea 
Machine shop turnings. ~ 
Short shovel turnings... 11.00- we me 
Now 1 cast <=... 6. -c.0% 

Mixed cupola cast .... 3 oe 
No. 1 machinery cast.. 34.00 


DETROIT 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f. 0.b. 
shipping point) 


No. 1 heavy melting .. 35.00-36.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 22.50-23.50 
No. 1 bundles ........ 36.00-37.00 
No. 2 bundles ........ 24.00-25.00 
No. 1 busheling ...... 35.00-36.00 
Machine shop turnings 13.00-14.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 13.00-14.00 
Short shovel turnings .. 14.00-15.00 
Cast Iron Grades 

Now DCpold’ wm ore 44.00-45.00 
Stove plate .......... 33.00-34.00 
Charging box cast .... 33.00-34.00 
Heavy breakable ..... 35.00-36.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 22.00-23.00 
Clean auto cast . 47.00-48.00 
SEATTLE 

No. 1 heavy melting... 31.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 29.00 
No. 1 bundles on 29.00 
No. 2 bundles .. 23.00 
Machine shop turnings. 9.00-10.00T 


Mixed borings, turnings 9.00-10.007 


Electric furnace No. 1. 38.00T 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 cupola cassie 31.007 
Heavy breakable cast.. 28.00+ 
Unstripped motor blocks 23.007 
Stove plate (f.o.b. 
DIANE). Cree aewiotarer stars 21.00t 
LOS ANGELES 
No. 1 heavy melting .. 36.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 34.00 
No. 1 bundles ........ 33.00 
No. 2 bundles 57 18.00 
Machine shop turnings. 15.00 
Shoveling turnings 18.00 
Cast iron borings..... 15.00 
Cut structurals and plate 
1 ft and under 47.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
(F.o.b. shipping point) 
Now 2 ceupolal cio. stece 47.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 38.00 
SAN FRANCISCO 
No. 1 heavy melting.. 32.00-34.00 
No. 2 heavy melting.. 30.00-32.00 
Not dsibundles sates os 30.00-32.00 
INO: 2) DUNGIES Meters -leteiats 22.00 
Machine shop turnings. 15.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 15.00 
Cast iron borings ...... 15.00 
Heavy turnings ........ 15.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 15.00 
Cut structurals, 3 ft... 40.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
ING.” LSCupOlar itera, eretciees se 44.00 
Charging box cast .... 34.00 
Stove (Platew rect ctre rete 34.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 28.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 31.00 
Clean auto cast 9 40.00 
Drop broken machinery 40.00 
No.l wheels acca 34.00 
HAMILTON, ONT. 
(Brokers’ buying prices) 
No. 1 heavy melting... 34.50 
No. 2 heavy melting... 30.50 
INO De DUNGICS eciterstets 34.50 
No. 2 bundles nite 25.00 
Mixed steel scrap ... 26.50 
Mixed borings, turnings 15.00 
Busheling, new factory: 
Prepared: aaase coe cele 34.50 
MWnprepared (ster c-ctevsies 28.50 
Short steel turnings ... 19.00 
Cast Iron Gradest 
39.00-41.00 


No. 1 machinery cast.. 


+Nominal. 


tF.0.b. Hamilton, Ont. 


STEEL 


MAKE VERSON 
FABRICATING FACILITIES 
A PART OF YOUR OWN 


Contract Fabricating Division... 


At your service for Weldments 
and Steel Plate Work 


Verson offers complete, modern facilities for all your steel 
plate fabricating requirements. An efficiently laid out 55,000 
sq. ft. building with 170 tons of crane and hoist capacity houses 
steel plate storage, flame cutting, welding, stress relieving and 
shot blasting facilities. A 1000 ton press brake is available for 
forming and straightening plates. Welding positioners handle 
up to 40,000 pounds. 


Contract Machining 
and Gear Cutting 


Verson’s Contract Machining Division offers com- 
plete machining and gear cutting services for 
requirements beyond the capacity of your equip- 
ment. Write for further details or send an outline 
of your needs. 


These facilities are at your service for prompt, economical fa- 
bricating. For quotations, send an outline of your requirements. 


A Verson Press for every job from 60 tons up. 190 


eae 2 


-Verson~ 


MECHANICAL AND HYDRAULIC PRESSES AND PRESS BRAKES * TRANSMAT PRESSES * TOOLING * DIE CUSHIONS ° VERSON-WHEELON HYDRAULIC P 


ORIGINATORS AND PIONEERS OF ALLSTEEL STAMPING PRESS CONSTRUCTION 


VERSON ALLSTEEL PRESS CO. 


9318 S. KENWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO 19, ILLINOIS ¢ 8300 S$. CENTRAL EXPRESSWAY, DALLAS, TEXAS 
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NONFERROUS METALS 


Molybdenum Breaks tiie 


Bureau of Mines’ success in casting the metal could open up 
wide new markets, but a lot of research will be needed be- 
fore the process becomes practical for metalworking 


Nonferrous Metal Prices, Pages 116 & 117 


THE U. S. Bureau of Mines has cast 
molybdenum for the first time, but 
it doesn’t mean the process will 
soon be available to industry. As 
one observer put it: “Casting would 
be a boon, but right now no one is 
sure if it will be practical.” 


© Lower Cost—The cost saving 
potential is the obvious advantage. 
Most products are now forged or 
extruded, entailing expensive ma- 
chining operations. Metallurgists 
also believe castings would give a 
much higher rate of metal recovery. 
(It runs about 75 per cent for ex- 
trusions and forgings.) Both factors 
would tend to offset the metal’s high 
cost ($10 a pound and up), so it 
would be competitive with nickel- 
bearing alloys. 

For years molybdenum was 
thought of as a specialty metal, and 
uses were pretty much wedded to 
the electronics and electrical fields. 
Over the last few years, uses have 
penetrated into the steel industry, 
atomic energy, and chemical proc- 
essing. With the advent of the Space 
Age, the metal found a niche in the 
missile field—forged valves and a 
few extruded nozzles in solid fuel 
rockets. 


e Potential—The Bureau of Mines 
says intricate molybdenum castings 
“would advance the development of 
missiles, rockets, and satellites, giv- 
ing the missile engineer greater flex- 
ibility of design and a cheaper way 
to construct vital components.” Be- 
sides defense applications, cast metal 
would open up other areas. “There’s 
no reason why you couldn’t cast 
heavy cylinders for use as extrusion 
stock,” says a government metal- 
lurgist. 

Industry observers cite such po- 
tential markets as chemical pump 
components and liquid metal valves 
and piping for atomic energy in- 
stallations. It might even be possible 
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to spin large pipe, remarks one met- 
alman. 


¢ The Gimmick—The metal’s ad- 
vantages now lie in its corrosion re- 
sistance, strength at high tempera- 
tures, high melting point (key fac- 


REFINED COPPER 


INCREASED DEMAND 
SPURS U.S. OUTPUT 
(IN TONS) 
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tor in missile use), good electrical 
properties, and high stiffness. 

Before castings graduate from the 
research stage, metallurgists will 
have to define their physical prop- 
erties. 


¢ Summing Up—The metal seems 
to be on the march. Consumption 
was 834,000 lb in 1956, 868,000 Ib 


in 1957, and an estimated 1.7 mil- 
lion lb last year. Demand in 1959 
will largely hinge on what direction 
the missile program takes. 


Silver Gains Seen in 59 


U. S. silver consumption will rise 
in 1959, predicts Handy & Harman, 
New York. The metal didn’t fare 
so well last year. U. S. usage dropped 
10 per cent to 85 million ounces. 
Free World consumption dipped 13 
per cent to 250.5 million ounces. 
Usage breakdown: Arts and indus- 
tries, 187.4 million ounces; coinage, 
63.1 million ounces. At the same 
time, Free World production saw a 
slight increase to 204.7 million 
ounces. 

The firm reports that nearly all 
of the silver outstanding on lend- 
lease obligations has been returned. 


Copper Business Good 


There’s no boom in copper but 
business is good. Early estimates are 
that January’s domestic shipments 
will about match December’s total 
of 116,310 tons. 

All the ingredients for a price hike 
are still present: Good demand, a 
high price overseas, low inventories. 
(Producers’ stocks have shrunk to 
80,722 tons, a decline of around 
162,000 tons in six months.) One 
metalman puts it this way: “Either 
the foreign price will have to come 
down or the domestic quotation go 


bb) 
up. 

Custom smelters continue to quote 
29.5 cents a pound, 0.5 cent over 
primary, but sales are only fair at 


that level. Any movement would 


probably be down. 


NONFERROUS PRICE RECORD 

Price Last Previous Dec. Nov. Jan., 1958 

Jan. 21 Change Price Avg Avg Avg 
Aluminum . 24.70 Aug. 1, 1958 24.00 24.700 24.700 26.000 
Copper ..... 29.00-29.50 Jan. 12, 1959 29.00 28.856 29.415 25.135 
Lead ....... 12.80 Oct. 14, 1958 12.30 12.800 12.800 12.200 
Magnesium . 35.25 Aug. 13, 1956 33.75 35.250 35.250 35.250 
Nickel ..... 74.00 Dec. 6, 1956 64.50 74.000 74.000 74.000 
Tin ssc. 995875 Jan. 20, 1959 99.625 99.019 99.034 92.933 
Zin ereerelele 11.50 Nov. 7, 1958 11.00 11.500 11.386 10.000 


Quotations in cents per pound based on: 
Conn. Valley; LEAD, common grade, deld. 


COPPER, mean of primary and secondary, deld. 
St. Louis; ZINC, prime western, E. St. Louis; 


TIN, Straits, deld. New York; NICKgL, electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base size at refine 
unpacked; ALUMINUM, primary pig, 99.5+%, f.0.b. shipping point; MAGNESIUM, ah 


89.8%, Velasco, Tex. 


STEEL 


a a reece renee 


Steel roll users like the compl 


National gives them” 


says Deac Scholl, manager of roll sales 


“The new building, new equipment and new processes included in 
the expansion of National’s roll-making facilities have resulted in a more 
complete line of longer-life steel rolls for our increasing number of steel 
{ 


roll customers. 
_ “The expansion embraces all phases of production from pouring to 
machining. For instance... with the new facilities, including the newest 
type electric furnaces, we can now pour and machine steel rolls, both 
plain and grooved, in a wide range of sizes. 
“And in addition, we have increased sales and service personnel, so 
we can give you, as never before, in-plant attention to your roll problems. 
“Our staff members have had years of experience in the roll, steel 
foundry, and other metallurgical fields. They are well aware of the many 
metallurgical and rolling problems that occur; and recognize that selec- 
tion of the correct roll—whether iron, nodular iron, or steel—can be of 


extreme importance. 
<< . . 
Let us study your problem and give you our recommendations for 


its solution.” 


GENERAL STEEL CASTINGS CORPORATIO 


National Roll & Foundry Division 


Avonmore (Westmoreland County) Pennsylvania 
General Steel Castings Corporation: General Offices, Granite City 


P 


Plants: Granite City, Ill—Eddystone, Pa.—Avonmore, 


Nonferrous Metals 


Cents per pound, carlots except as otherwise 
noted. 


PRIMARY METALS AND ALLOYS 


Aluminum: 99.5%, pigs, 24.70; ingots, 26.80, 
30,000 lb or more, f.o.b. shipping point. 
Freight allowed on 500 lb or more. 

Aluminum Alloy: No. 13, 28.60; No. 43, 28.40; 
No. 195, 29.40; No. 214, 30.20; No. 356, 28.60; 
30 or 40 lb ingots. 

Antimony: R.M.M. brand, 99.5%, 29.00; Lone 
Star brand, 29.50, f.o.b. Laredo, Tex., in 
bulk. Foreign brands, 99.5%, 24.50-25.00, New 
York, duty paid, 10,000 Ib or more. 

Beryllium: 97% lump or beads, $71.50 per lb, 
f.o.b. Cleveland or Reading, Pa. 

Beryllium Aluminum: 5% Be, $74.75 per Ib of 
contained Be, with balance as Al at market 
price, f.o.b. shipping point. 

Beryllium Copper: 3.75-4.75% Be, $43 per 
Ib of contained Be, with balance as Cu at 
market price on shipment date, f.o.b. shipping 
point. 

Bismuth: $2.25 per lb, ton lots. 

Cadmium: Sticks and bars, $1.45 per lb deld. 
Cobalt: 97.99%, $2.00 per lb for 550-lb keg; 
$2.02 per lb for 100 lb case; $2.07 per lb un- 
der 100 lb. 


Columbium: Powder, $55-85 per lb, nom. 
Copper: Electrolytic, 29.00 deld.; custom 
smelters, 29.50; lake, 29.00 deld.; fire 
refined, 28.75 deld. 

Germanium: First reduction, $179.17-197.31 per 
Ib; intrinsic grade, $197.31-220 per lb, depend- 
ing on quantity. 

Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per oz. 

Indium: 99.9%, $2.25 per troy oz. 

Iridium: $70-80 nom. per troy oz. 


Lead: Common, 12.80; chemical, 12.90; cor- 
rodine, 12.90, St. Louis. New York basis, add 
0.20. 


Lithium: 98 + %, 50-100 lb, cups or ingots, 
$12; rod, $15; shot or wire, $16. 100-500 lb, 
cups or ingots, $10.50; rod, $14; shot or wire, 
$15, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Magnesium: Pig, 35.25; 
Velasco, Tex.; 12 in. 

Madison, Ill. 

Magnesium Alloys: AZ91A (diecasting), 40.75 
deld.; AZ63A, AZ92A, 9Z91C (sand casting), 
40.75, f.0.b. Velasco, Tex. 

Mercury: Open market, spot, New York, $218- 
221 per 76-lb flask. 

Molybdenum: Unalloyed, turned _ extrusion, 


3.75-5.75 in. round, $9.60 per lb in lots of 
2500 Ib or more, f.o.b. Detroit. 


Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, sheets (4 x 4 in. 
and larger), unpacked, 74.00; 10-lb pigs, un- 
packed, 78.25; ‘‘XX’’ nickel shot, 79.50; ‘‘F’’ 
nickel shot for addition to cast iron, 74.50; 
“Fk” nickel, 5 Ib ingots in kegs for addition 
to cast iron, 75.50. Prices f.o.b. Port Col- 
borne, Ont., including import duty. New 
York basis, add 1.01. Nickel oxide sinter at 
Buffalo, New York, or other established U. S. 
points of entry, contained nickel, 69.60. 
Osmium: $70-100 per troy oz nom. 

Palladium: $15-17 per troy oz. 

Platinum: $52-55 per troy oz from refineries. 
Radium: $16-21.50 per mg radium content, 
depending on quantity. 

Rhodium: $118-125 per troy oz. 

Ruthenium: $45-55 per troy oz. 

Selenium: $7.00 per lb, commercial grade. 
Silver: Open market, 90.375 per troy oz. 
Sodium: 17.00 ¢.1.; 19.00-19.50 1.e.1. 
Tantalum: Rod, $60 per lb; sheet, $55 per lb. 
Tellurium: $1.65-1.85 per Ib. 

Thallium: $7.50 per Ib. 

Tin: Straits, N. Y. spot, 99.875; prompt, 99.75. 
Titanium: Sponge, 99.3 + % grade A-1, ductile 
(0.3% Fe max.), $1.62-1.82; grade A-2 (0.5% 
Fe max.), $1.70 per lb. 

Tungsten: Powder, 89.8%, carbon reduced, 
1000-lb lots, $3.15 per Ib nom., f.o.b. shipping 
point; less than 1000 lb, add 15.00; 99 +% 
hydrogen reduced, $3.30-3.80. 

Zine: Prime Western, 11.50; brass. special, 
11.75; intermediate, 12.00, East St. Louis, 
freight allowed over 0.50 per lb. New York 
basis, add 0.50. High grade, 12.50; special 
high grade, 12.75 deld. Diecasting alloy ingot 
No. 3, 14.00; No. 2, 14.25; No. 5, 14.50 deld. 
Zirconium: Reactor grade sponge, 100 lb or 
less, $7 per 1b; 100-500 lb, $6.50 per lb; over 
500 lb, $6 per lb. = 

(Note: Chromium, manganese, and silicon met- 
als are listed in ferroalloy section.) 


36.00 f.0.b. 
59.00 f.o.b. 


ingot, 
sticks, 
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SECONDARY METALS AND 
ALLOYS ~— 


Aluminum Ingot: Piston alloys, 23.875-25.25; 
No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 2 grade), 21.75- 
22.00; 5% silicon alloy, 0.60 Cu max., 24.75- 
25.00; 13 alloy 0.60 Cu max., 24.75-25.00; 195 
alloy, 25.25-26.00; 108 alloy, 22.25-22.50. Steel 
deoxidizing grades, notch bars, granulated or 
shot: Grade 1, 23.50; grade 2, 22.00; grade 3, 
21.00; grade 4, 19.00. 

Brass Ingot: Red brass, No. 115, 28.00; tin 
bronze, No. 225, 37.50; No. 245, 32.25; high- 
leaded tin bronze, No. 305, 32.25; No. 1 yellow, 
No. 405, 23.00; manganese bronze, No. 421, 
24.75. 

Magnesium Alloy Ingot: AZ63A, 37.50; AZ91B, 
37.50; AZ91C, 41.25; AZ92A, 37.50. 


NONFERROUS PRODUCTS 
BERYLLIUM COPPER 
(Base prices per lb, plus mill extras, 2000 to 
5000 Ib; nom. 1.9% Be alloy.) Strip, $1.885, 
f.0.b. Temple, Pa., or Reading, Pa.; rod, 
bar, wire, $1.865, f.o.b. Temple, Pa. 


COPPER WIRE 
Bare, soft, f.o.b. eastern mills, 20,000-lb lots, 
34.35; lL.e¢.l., 34.98. Weatherproof, 20,000-Ib 
lots, 35.54; l.c.l., 36.29. 


LEAD 
(Prices to jobbers, f.o.b. Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh.) Sheets, full rolls, 140 sq ft or 
more, $18.50 per cwt; pipe, full coils, $18.50 
per cwt; traps and bends, list prices plus 30%. 


TITANIUM 


(Prices per Ib, 10,000 lb and over, f.o.b. mill.) 
Sheet and _ strip, $6.90-14.35; sheared mill 
plate, $5.00-8.50; wire, $5.50-9.50; forging 
billets, $3.55-4.10; hot-rolled and forged bars, 
$4.25-5.40. 


ZINC 


(Prices per lb, c.l., f.0.b. mill.) Sheets, 26.00; 
ribbon zinc in coils, 21.50; plates, 20.00. 


ZIRCONIUM 


Plate, $12.50-19.20; H.R. strip, $12.50-22.90; 
C.R. strip, $15.90-31.25; forged or H.R. bars, 
$11.00-17.40. 


NICKEL, MONEL, INCONEL 


“*A’’? Nickel Monel Inconel 
Sheetsja Cees estore 26 106 128 
Stripy Ch.) miscrs isis Loe 108 138 
IAC, Islas, Gecocae JAAD 105 121 
Rod, Shapes, H. R. . 107 89 109 
Seamless Tubes .... 157 129 200 


ALUMINUM 


Sheets: 1100, 3003 and 5005 mill finish (30,000 
Ib base; freight allowed). 


ALUMINUM (continued) 


Plates and Circles: Thickness 0.250-3 in. 
24-60 in. width or diam., 72-240 in. lengths. 
Alloy Plate Base Circle Base 
1100-F, 3003-F 42.40 47.20 
DODO HE acon steiateletetsieialsie 43.50 48.30 
3004-F 44.50 50.20 
SisYI 2 Ss eaninoo novo eo 45.10 50.90 
6061-T6 45.60 51.70 
2024-T4 49.30 56.10 
YOURE 1 agendogan 57.60 64.70 


*24-48 in. width or diam., 72-180 in. lengths 


Screw Machine Stock: 30.000 Ib base. 
Diam. (in.) or Round—— Hexagonal— 
across flats* 2011-T3 2017-T4 2011-T3 2017-T4 


0.125 76.90 73.90 seeks ppt. 
0.250 62.00 60.20 89.10 76.60 
0.375 61.20 60.00 73.50 68.50 
0.500 61.20 60.00 73.50 68.50 
0.625 61.20 60.00 69.80 64.20 
0.750 59.70 58.40 63.60 60.40 
0.875 59.70 58.40 63.60 60.40 
1.000 59.70 58.40 63.60 60.40 
1.125 57.30 56.10 61.50 58.30 
1.250 57.30 56.10 61.50 58.30 
1.350 57.30 56.10 61.50 58.30 
1.500 57.30 56.10 61.50 58.30 
1.625 55.00 53.60 uate 56.20 
1.750 55.00 53.60 60.30 56.20 
1.875 55.00 53.60 SAteC 56.20 
2.000 55.00 53.60 60.30 56.20 
2.125 53.50 52.10 iets sae 
2.250 53.50 52.10 56.20 
2.375 53.50 52.10 jee 
2.500 53.50 52.10 : 56.20 
2.625 Wein 50.40 ee 
2.750 51.90 50.40 56.20 
2.875 Bieta 50.40 as 
3.000 51.90 50.40 : 56.20 
3.125 Nae 50.40 pic 
3.250 anaes 50.40 
3.375 crane 50.40 

*Selected sizes. 

Forging Stock: Round, Class 1, random 


lengths, diam. 0.375-8 in., ‘‘F’’ temper; 2014, 
42.20-55.00; 6061, 41.60-55.00; 7075, 61.60- 
75.00; 7070, 66.60-80.00. 

Pipe: ASA schedule 40, alloy 6063-T6 stand- 
ard length, plain ends, 90,000 lb base, dollars 
per 100 ft. Nominal pipe sizes: % in., 18.85; 
1 in., 29.75; 1% in., 40.30; 1% in., 48.15; 2 
in., 58:30; 4 in., -160:20; 6) in:,) 287.00; ‘Sins, 
432.70. 


Extruded Solid Shapes: 


Alloy Alloy 
Factor 6063-75 6062-T6 
9-11 42.70-44.20 51.30-55.50 
12-14 42.70-44.20 52.00-56.50 
15-17 42.70-44.20 53.20-58.20 
18-20 43.20-44.70 55.20-60.80 
MAGNESIUM 


Sheet and Plate: AZ31B standard grade, 0.32 
in., 103.10; .081 in., 77.90; .125 in., 70.40; .188 


Thickness : in., 69.00; .250-2.0 in., 67.90. AZ31B_ spec. 
Range, Flat Coiled grades, .032 in., 171.30; .081 in., 108.80; 
Inches Sheet Sheet 125 in., 98.10; .188 in., 95.70; .250-2.00 in., 

0.250-0.136 42.80-47.30 93.30. Tread plate, 60-192 in. lengths, 24-72 in. 
0.136-0.096 43520-48°30.° ada dals Wess widths; .125 in., 74.90; .188 in., 71.70-72.10; 
0.126-0.103 Re AMOTD 0 OC 39.20-39.80 .25-.75 in., 70.60-71.60. Tooling plate, .25-.30 
0.096-0.077 43.80-50.00 39.30-40.00 in., 73.00. 
0.077-0.068 44.30-52.20 Salter helene 
OL07:7-0:061%., | 1 a aan shone 39.50-40.70 Extruded Solid Shapes: 
0.068-0.061 EDO a conan é Com. Grade Spec. Grade 
0.061-0.048 44.90-54.40 40.10-41.80 Factor (AZ31C) (AZ31B) 
0.048-0.038 45.40-57.10 40.60-43.20 6-8 69.60-72.40 84.60-87.40 
0.038-0.030 45.70-62.00 41.00-45.70 12-14 70.70-73.00 85.70-88.00 
0.030-0.024 46.20-53.70 41.30-45.70 24-26 75.60-76.30 90.60-91.30 
0.024-0.019 46.90-56.80 42.40-44.10 36-38 89.20-90.30 104.20-105.30 
0.019-0.017 gas 43.00-44.70 

0.017-0.015 48.60-55.00 43.80-45.50 

0.015-0.014 49.60 44.80-46.50 NONFERROUS SCRAP 

0.014-0.012 50.80 45.50 ’ 

0,012-0.011 51.80 46.70 De 

0.011-0.0095 53.50 48.10 (Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots.) 

0.0095-0.0085 54.60 49.60 Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and wire, 
0.0085-0.0075 56.20 50.80 22.50-23.00; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 

0.0075-0.007 57.70 52.30 20.50-21.00; light copper, 18.75-19.25; No. 1 

0.007-0.006 59.30 53.70 composition red brass, 16.50-17.00; No. 1 com- 

BRASS MILL PRICES 
MILL PRODUCTS a SCRAP ALLOWANCES e 
Sheet, (Based on copper at 29.00c) 
Strip, Seamless Clean Rod Clean 
Plate Rod Wire Tubes Heavy Ends Turnings 

Copper ek ane therein 53.13b 50.36¢ were 53.39 25.000 25.000 24.250 

Vellow, Brassiteasrertestsya 46.57 31.22d 47.11 49.98 17.000 16.750 15.250 

Low Brass, 80% ....... 49.23 49.17 48.87 52.54 21.250 21.000 20.500 

Red Brass, 85% ........ 50.17 50.11 50.71 53.48 22.125 21.875 21.375 

Com, Bronze, 90% 51.65 51.59 52.19 54.71 22.875 22.625 22.125 

Manganese Bronze ..... 54.98 48.58 59.08 eure 17.750 17.500 16.875 

Muntze Metall cs srcaitatashe 49.35 44.66 agers stands L.8%5 17.6257 17126 

Naval Brass ayaernasatcnters 51.24 45.05 57.80 54.65. 17.625 17.375 16.875 

Silicon! Bronzegrsecsciects 58.27 57.46 57.81 75.95 24.625 24.625 23.625 

Nickel Silver, 10% ..... 62.20 66.60 64.03 eieteae 23.875 23.625 11.937 

Phos. Bronze 72.59 73.09 72.59 74.27 25.875 25.625 24.625 


a. Cents per ib, f.0.b. mill; freight allowed on 500 lb or more. b. Hot-rolled. c, Cold-drawn. 


d. Free cutting, e. Prices in cents per lb for less than 20,000 lb, f.0.b. shipping point. On lots 


over 20,000 lb at one time, of any or all kinds of scrap, add 1 cent per lb. 


a aa TS 


STEEL 


Monel: 


position turnings, 15.50-16.00; new brass clip- 
pings, 14.75-15.25; light brass, 11.00-11.50; 
heavy yellow brass, 12.00-12.50; new brass rod 


ends, 12.50-13.00; auto radiators, unsweated, 
13.00-13.50; cocks and faucets, 13.50-14.00; 
brass pipe, 13.50-14.00. 


Lead: Heavy, 8.25-8.75; battery plates, 4.00- 
4.25; linotype and stereotype, 10.00-10.50; elec- 
trotype, 8.50-9.00; mixed babbitt, 9.50-10.00. 

Clippings, 30.00-31.00; old sheets, 
27.00-28.00; turnings, 22.00-23.00; rods, 30.00- 


31.00. 


Nickel: Sheets and clips, 52.00-55.00; rolled 
anodes, 52.00-55.00; turnings, 37.00-40.00; rod 
ends, 52.00-55.00. 

Zinc: Old zinc, 4.00-4.25; new diecast scrap, 
3.75-4.00; old diecast scrap, 2.50-2.75. 
Aluminum: Old castings and sheets, 9.75- 
10.25; clean borings and turnings, 6.25-6.75; 


| clips, 


' copper clips, 
' clips, 14.50-15.00. 


segregated low copper clips, 13.00-13.50; segre- 
gated high copper clips, 13.00-13.50; mixed low 
copper clips, 12.00-12.50; mixed high copper 
10.75-11.25. 


(Cents per pound, Chicago) 
Aluminum: Old castings and -sheets, 11.00- 
11.50; clean borings and turnings, 9.00-9.50; 
segregated low copper clips, 15.50-16.00; segre- 
gated high copper clips, 15.00-15.50; mixed low 
15.00-15.50; mixed high copper 


(Cents per pound, Cleveland) 


Aluminum: Old castings and sheets, 10.00-10.50; 
clean borings and turnings, 9.00-9.50; segre- 


_ gated low copper clips, 14.00-14.50; segregated 
| high copper clips, 12.50-13.00; mixed low cop- 


per clips, 13.00-13.50; mixed high copper clips, 
12.00-12.50. 


REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 

(Cents per pound, earlots, delivered refinery) 
Beryllium Copper: Heavy scrap, 0.020-in. and 
heavier, not less than 1.5% Be, 55.00; light 
scrap, 50.00; turnings and borings, 35.00. 

Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
wire, 25.50; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
23.875; light copper, 21.625; refinery brass 
(60% copper) per dry copper content, 22.875. 


INGOTMAKERS’ BUYING PRICES 


Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
wire, 25.50; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
23.875; light copper, 21.625; No. 1 composition 
borings, 19.50; No. 1 composition solids, 20.00; 
heavy yellow brass solids, 14.50; yellow brass 
turnings, 13.50; radiators, 15.50. 


PLATING MATERIALS 


(F.0.b shipping point, freight allowed on 
quantities) 


ANODES 


Cadmium: Special or patented shapes, $1.45. 
Copper: Flat-rolled, 46.79; oval, 45.00; 5000- 
10,000 1b; electrodeposited, 38.50, 2000-5000 
lb lots; cast, 41.00, 5000-10,000 lb quantities. 
Nickel: Depolarized, less than 100 lb, 114.25; 
100-499 lb, 112.00; 500-4999 lb, 107.50; 5000- 
29,999 lb, 105.25; 30,000 Ib, 103.00. Carbonized, 
deduct 3 cents a Ib. 

Tin; Bar or slab, less than 200 lb, 118.50; 200- 
499 Ib, 117.00; 500-999 Ib, 116.50; 1000 1b or 
more, 116.00. 


Zinc: Balls, 18.00; flat tops, 18.00; flats, 
20.75; ovals, 20.00, ton lots. 
CHEMICALS 


Cadmium Oxide: $1.45 per lb in 100-lb drums. 
Chromic Acid (flake) : 100-2000 Ib, 31.00; 2000- 
10,000 lb, 30.50; 10,000-20,000 1b, 30.00; 20,000 
Jb or more, 29.50. 

Copper Cyanide: 100-200 lb, 65.90; 
tb, 63.00; 1000-19,900 Ib, 61.90. 
Copper Sulphate: 100-1900 lb, 14.65; 2000-5900 
Ib, 12.65; 6000-11,900 lb, 12.40; 12,000-22,900 
lb, 12.15; 23,000 lb or more, 11.65. 

Nickel Chioride: 100 1b, 45.00; 200 lb, 43.00; 
300 Ib, 42.00; 400-4900 Ib, 40.00; 5000-9900 Ib, 
38.00; 10,000 lb or more, 37.00. 

Nickel Sulphate: 5000-22,999 lb, 29.00; 23,000- 
39,990 lb, 28.50; 40,000 lb or more, 28.00. 
Sodium Cyanide (Cyanobrik) : 200 lb, 20.80; 
400-800 lb, 19.80; 1000-19,800 lb, 18.80; 20,000 
lb or more, 17.80. 

Sodium Stannate: Less than 100 lb, 78.50; 100- 
600 Ib, 69.20; 700-1900 lb, 66.40; 2000-9900 lb, 
64.60; 10,000 lb or more, 63.30. 

Stannous Chloride (Anhydrous) : 25 lb, 153.80; 
100 Ib, 148.90; 400 lb, 146.50; 800-19,900 lb, 
105.60; 20,000 lb or more, 99.50. 

Stannous Sulphate: Less than 50 lb, 139.00; 
50 Ib, 109.00; 100-1900 lb, 107.00; 2000 lb or 
more, 105.00. 

Zinc Cyanide: 100-200 Ib, 59.00; 300-900 lb, 
57.00. 


300-900 


Fn 
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(Concluded from Page 111) 
this port and Long Beach; the mar- 
ket is firm, with prices unchanged 
at the recently established levels. 

Seattle—Sales are few, and prices 
are nominal. Large consumers hold 
ample inventories. Local ship 
breaking operations are fairly ac- 
tive; stocks are being piled against 
requirements of a more active 
market. 


Metallurgical Coke... 


Metallurgical Coke Prices, Page 109 


Prices of oven foundry coke have 
been increased $1.50 a ton, reflect- 
ing recent advances in coal prices. 
It’s the first upward revision in coke 
in well over a year. (See Page 109 
for new prices). 

Demand from foundries has im- 


proved slightly—producers of auto- 
motive castings especially are show- 
ing more interest. Supplies are am- 
ple at all points. 


Pig Iron . .. 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 108 


Modest improvement is recorded 
in the merchant iron market. Some 
foundries are busier, especially those 
serving the automotive industry. 
Automakers probably will stockpile 
some castings during second quar- 
ter as a hedge against a steel strike. 
This could give a strong push to 
second quarter iron demand. 

Merchant iron producers’ supplies 
on hand are sufficient for short 
term needs. Idle blast furnace ca- 
pacity can be activated should the 
demand for pig iron warrant it. 


SS 


SQUARING SHEAR 
WANTED 


Good used Squaring Shear with hold downs 
and back gauges. Capacity % inch or % 
inch by ten feet or 12 feet. Make and 
model not important. 
SHAMRAD BOILER COMPANY, INC, 
1001 South 8th Street 
St. Joseph, Missouri 


MELT SHOP 
METALLURGIST 


For expanding basic steel producer 
in Chicago. Required are a metal- 
lurgical degree or equivalent and 
five or more years of steelmaking 
experience involving open hearth 


practices and procedures. Excel- 
lent advancement potential for 
qualified individual. Liberal em- 
ployee benefit program. In reply 
give age, salary requirements, and 
complete resume of education and 
work experience. All replies will 
be considered confidential. Box 
No. 728, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Help Wanted 


WANTED: EXPERIENCED ROLLER FOR 
SMALL BAR mill, Southern location, excellent 
working conditions. Give resume experience, pres- 
ent employment, salary desired, and availability. 
Reply Box 729, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 
13, Ohio. 


TY 


WE CAN HELP YOU TO CONTACT 


high calibre men to fill specific jobs you 
have in mind— 

Readers of STEEL include men of wide 
training and experience in the various 
branches of the metalworking industry. 
When you have an opportunity to offer, 
use the Help Wanted columns of STEEL. 


FS 


MOTORS « GENERATORS 
TRANSFORMERS 
° REBUILT 


NEW 


WORLO'S LARGEST: INVENTORY 
CALL COLLECT GL 3-6783 
P.O. BOX 51. © ROCHESTER 1, N.Y. 


METALLIZING WIRES 


all ferrous and non-ferrous metals 
Rigidly Specified for 


Metal Spraying 


—SpraRod— CORPORATION 


2795-T East 83rd St. * Cleveland, Ohio * LOngocre 1-7168 


BERRY BEARING COMPANY 


Since 19.20 


Phone: DAnube 6-6800 © 
2633 S. Michigan Ave. « Chicago 16, Ill. 


ROLLING MILL 
METALLURGIST 


For expanding basic steel producer 
in Chicago. Required are a metal- 
lurgical degree or equivalent and 
five or more years of steelmaking 
experience involving soaking pit 
and hot rolling mill practices and 
procedures. Excellentadvancement 
potential for qualified individual. 
Liberal employee benefit program. 
In reply give age, salary require- 
ments, and complete resume of 
education and work experience. 
All replies will be considered con- 
fidential. Box No. 731, STEEL, Pen- 
ton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


lron Ore Statistics—November, 1958 Structural Shapes .. . 


(Gross Tons) : Structural Shape Prices, Page 103 
f NACE YARDS AND DOCKS ON LAST DAY OF THE MONTH R 
k Riese oe U. S. Ores Canadian Foreign More wide flange and _ plate 
Stocks at -S. s d 4 : . * . 
U.S. Furnaces: L. Superior Other L. Superior ~ Other Ores Totals girder tonnage 1S being estimated in 
VASECIT. iris « eielsisialleiais 5,897,398 168,508 py as Mees, ee. Be a New England, mostly for bridges. 
itts-Vall peewee orcas oo 58,411 728,829 3, , , , , , x 
Greets Bite ene 10,605,303 90,745 443,769 389,630 344,516 pt Vermont contracts alone involve 
Chicarvomeeniecis vas torlao O22 (a) (a) OROOIOO o (a) f , irderesaan 
Southern eo ie (a) 2,505,277 ee) 1,917,243 4,422,520 1680 tons, and a plate girder sp 
Wiesterninisaceaceate Setters QA 21 nr ateicteeroan Senet a4 A Se Be ea over the Merrimac River at Man- 
‘ 1,415,986 5,243,364 ,596, ,904, z 
TTOCAIS: itetensr s aN ekerol Reins Wa 44,911,313 3,737,462 chester, N. eh ie before ‘he maton 
At. U. S. Docks: 2 i 
hake Hrie G.sccecu. ©4,166.713 Sader aot CHIE sIORYL SIG  —-_ aaoncsac oar The. seasonal lag in construc- 
sketers (a) a . : 
Se ge Se hee AGC Gai he a8 EER va op (a) 5,312,082 tion continues to hold back new 
Ocal Simesterrssneencisracenerets ,166, sees ; ,054, i : 

Total U. S. Stocks .... 49,078,026 3,737,462 1,507,179 wade! iets: eee business. But fabricators are con- 

Total Canadian ........ ZFDUDNOOO ere ciees 134,160 602,98 , , , ‘ B e i 4 

Total U. S. & Canada.. 51,580,365 3,737,462 1,641,339 6,900,523 10,691,425 74,551,114 fident a substantial pickup in re 

CONSUMPTION OF IRON ORE—NOVEMBER, 1958 quirements on public account, 
Ceres gone) roads, schools and other structures 
———U. S. Ores: Canadian: Foreign a . 

In U. S. Districts: L. Superior Other L. Superior Other Ores Totals will Conte with better weather. 
WEE panoaDocadn0 557,961 209,320 30,015 220,983 779,128 1,797,407 Also, a rise in industrial construc- 
Pitts-Valley ........ 1,744,217 125,710 77,536 384,144 517,612 2,849,219 ri F d 
Cleve-Detroit ...... 1,137,944 30,711 120,018 26,137 112,484 1,427,294 tion 1S expecte S 
Chicago. actaerieeck 2,041,929 (a) (a) . s : ais eee aeeeRe “We anticipate 1959 industrial 
Southern crease (a) 488,026 Since CK8 a i 7 é 
Westen: Rien ene eeR Ne hoe oe 502,360 Cvaretaduistsiwe sMenetenene Re ohc 502,360 awards to show some Improvement 

Bae last two 
Blast furnaces ... 4,324,420 816,495 175,591 347,787 661,651 6,425,944 over the low level of the t ‘ 
Steel furnaces °....- 236,060 77,601 8,578 41,668 scuaes : ee years, says H. & Turner pes presi- 

i i é 1,56 353,316 43,400 241,809 ; , Hs 
ee (Qi... ie 8,715 Ses eee 2,920 11,641 dent, Turner Construction Co. 

ANGE LOG Es. cea. chatico ns pura 5,482,051 1,356,127 227,569 631,264 1,564,698 9,261,709 Price competition among fabrica- 

In Canada iu op 
Blast furnaces ..... TSE Sapa dent 74,932 55,201 Pee 318,470 tors is sharp, notably on composite 
Steel furnaces ..... 6,985 stateitge nts ae ee rte s 4,171 13,135 So beam and stringer bridges. They 
Sintering (1). ..ia.. 52,552 Jdeoreurtteye 12,642 27,959 Lesa Brot ; i ee k 
Miscellaneous (2) ... 19 Reaate aah Gercmpde = Sota Sergi Bs require a minimum of shopwor : 

MotalmC ana Gane arare tise site 247,893 Boloin uree 87,574 87,331 13,135 435, é ._ 

Total U. S. & Canada .. 5,729.944 1,356,127 315,143 718,595 1,577,833 9,697,642 and some fabricators are not estl 

Sed Nae eee mating on this type job. 

1—Ore consumed at sintering plants not located at mine site. } 

2—Sold to nonreporting companies or used for purposes not listed. Structural fence pipe (about 20 

(a)—Small tonnage included in other districts to avoid disclosure. : ° tandard i e 

Data from the American Iron Ore Association and American Iron & Steel Institute. per cent lighter than s pip ) 


has been added to Jones & Laugh- 
lin’s product list. Used in the fab- 


Bo rication of fencing, other applica- 
P unc hes & Dies tions will be sought, including: Rail- 


ings, struts, material handling 
equipment, agricultural implements, 
scaffolding, awning frames, and 
racks. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES ... 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


10,000 tons, 40 story office building, 80 Pine 
St., New York, to Harris Structural Steel 
Co., New York. 


5480 tons, manufacturing building, Western 
Electric Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., to Rob- 
berson Steel Co., Oklahoma City. | 


2400 tons, gates and stoplogs, powerplant, 
Lewiston, N. Y., for the New York State 


Since 1903 Power Authority, New York, to Milwaukee | 
F Crane Div., Industrial Enterprises, Mil- } 
waukee. | 


2256 tons, Barrett Station No. 2, Island Park, 
N. Y., for Long Island Lighting Co. to 
. 2 
Made to highest standard and Lehigh Structural Steel Go., Allentown, Pa. | 
lit th SeUrIn a eee at ee Plraieray eee | 
: e 5 oirier cLane | 
unl orre qua IY, US g Corp., general contractor, to City Iron Works, 
Wethersfield, Conn. 
maximum service. 1840 tons, Garrard Wynston Memorial, Roose- 
In Stock velt Hospital, 59th St. and 9th Ave., New 
Round, Square, Oblong Punches and Dies, York, through York & Sawyer, to Schacht 
Rivet Sets Steel Construction Inc., New York. 
1680 tons, plate girder bridge, Merrimack 
River, Manchester-Bedford, N. H., to Amer- 
Write Dept. A for catalog 60 ican Bridge Div., U. S. Steel Corp., Pitts- 
‘ D burgh; Monroe & Langstroth Inc., Norwood, 
and new stock list. Mass., general contractor, 
1400 tons, manufacturing plant and boilerhouse, 
Linden, N. J., through Mahoney-Trost Con- 
struction Co., general contractor, to the 
Keystone Structural Steel Co. 
1300 tons, bus garage, New York City Transit 


Geo. F. Marcuant Company 


1420-34 So.ROCKWELL STREET - CHICAGOS8,ILLINOIS — Authority, Queens, New York, to Bethlehem 


Fabricators, Bethlehem, Pa. 


118 STEEL 


